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THE BURTONS OF DUNROB. 



CHAPTER I. 

'THE OLD, OLD STORY.* 

' I bless the time 
When my good falcon made his flight across 
Thy father's grounds.' 

Shakespeabe. 

It was a pretty country scene, in the province of 
Munster, that the sunset shone down upon — ^the bright, 
tender sunset of a mild and genial October — a scene 
full of all the sweet sounds and scents of ruml life. 
A scene very pleasant to look upon, although quite 
devoid of natural beauty ; for its only attractions were 
all of a homely character, more agreeable to the eye of 
the soul than to that of the body. 

At the base of a rather steep hill, that sheltered it 
from the north winds, was a good, comfortable farm- 
house — long, low and irregular — such as all the houses 
of the better class of farmers were seventy years ago. 
A thatched cottage of the very plainest description ; 
utterly destitute of any pretensions to either elegance 
or regularity of appearance there was yet a look of 
quiet repose, and comfort of a rough, substantial kind 
about this farm-house, nestled as it was immediately 
under the very steepest part of the hill. The trim, 
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2 THE BURTONS OF DUNROE. 

neat look of the newly thatched roof, and the blue 
smoke curling slowly up from the one low white 
chimney, gave some proof that all within was warm 
and comfortable; and the snow-white walls, shining in 
the setting sun, gave a neat appearance to the house, 
which otherwise would have looked mean and shabby 
in its great rudeness and simplicity. It was surrounded 
by bushes of sweet-briar and hawthorn, and there were 
even a few flowers, though they were all of the common 
hardy sorts, such as wall-flowers, stocks, and sweet- 
williams, and a little nook was there, where grew 
lavender and southernwood, valued for their sweet 
perfume. Those few old-fashioned common flowers 
showed that some one lived in that place with gentle 
instincts and a natural good taste far beyond what 
might have been expected from any one of the usual 
peasant class. 

To complete the picture, half-a-dozen cows were 
coming lazily towards the house, driven by an intel- 
ligent dog, that seemed quite equal to his daily task of 
gathering them home from their pasture in a distant 
part of the farm to the ' bawn' whefe they were to be 
milked. The fowls were all trooping home to roost, 
with a great clatter and rustling of wings, while, in 
the distance, a man was seen with a spade on his 
shoulder, and holding by one hand the forefinger of a 
chubby little child, who trotted along by his side, very 
proud of having been sent to tell daddy that the 
potatoes were boiling, and that consequently it was 
time to leave oflF work and return home for the night. 

This lonely farm-house was many miles from any 
town, and a distance of a mile from any other house, 
so that the people who lived in it were almost as 
much cut oflf from the world as if they lived in a 
monastery instead of a farm-house. The name of this 
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farm was Knockbuie, or the Yellow Hill, because the 
hill behind the House was covered up to its summit by 
masses of furze and gorse, which in spring were a per- 
fect blaze of golden blossoms. 

It was a barren craggy place, that hill, heaped up 
with huge boulders in every position, the relics of some 
pre- Adamite convulsion of nature ; but between tho6e 
old grey rocks the gorse had made a footing, and 
taken root wherever it could find a little earth into 
which it could cast its tendrils. There, during the 
long days of the bright springtide and early summer, 
it bloomed 'unprofitably gay,' and there the wild 
bees came and went, murmuring their monotonous 
hum, as they laboured to store up the golden honey 
in their nests, among the crevices of the rocks. Of 
nothing are bees so fond as of the golden blossoms of 
the gorse, which are said to give the honey made in 
its vicinity a peculiar flavour and richness of colour 
that Ls not imparted to it by the flowers of any other 
plant. 

But the crowning features of this evening landscape 
were two persons who stood at a stile at some dis- 
tance from the house, and opened out to the high road 
beyond. They were a man and a woman, both in the 
morning of life, and both endowed with physical beauty 
of no ordinary kind, although of totally opposite 
t3'pes. It required no great penetration to see that 
they were lovers ; dwellers in that enchanted land of 
Asphodel, whose shining gates are opened only to the 
young, and in comparison with whose delights the 
gorgeous pictures of the 'Arabian Nights' are only 
poor and tame. 

There was a great difference in the position of life 
of these two, for he was unmistakably a gentleman, 
and she, with all her beauty, and she was * beautiful 
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4 THE BURTONS OF DUKBOE. 

exceedingly/ was only a peasant girl, ignorant, illite- 
rate, and possessing no earthly advantage but a loving 
heart and marvellous beauty. But it was precisely 
those two qualities that had made her lover forget all 
the prejudices of race and caste, and all the ties of 
family and home. And, with all her defects of educa- 
cation and manner, she did not seem, as she stood 
leaning on the stile, in all the pride of her youth and 
beauty, altogether unworthy of the young gentleman's 
love. She might have counted some eighteen summers, 
but was so slightly and delicately made that she 
looked even younger still. Her figure was slender 
and elastic, and all her motions were instinct with 
natural and easy grace. Her small well-shaped head, 
crowned with a wealth of hair as black as the plu- 
mage of the raven, was set on her throat with the 
elegance of an antique statue. Her face was of the 
purest oval, and every feature was as finely and deli- 
cately cut as if carved by the hand of the sculptor. 
But her eyes formed her greatest charm. They were 
so dark as to be almost black, and. shaded by long 
lashes that swept her cheek, and were as dark as her 
hair. Not flashing or sparkling eyes, as some very 
dark eyes are, so that one gets quite bewildered, after 
a time, by their mad antics, over which the tender 
hush of repose never comes down. The eyes of this 
girl were soft, tender, melting, and looking as if a 
touch of tenderness was hidden in their liquid depths. 
There was ever a pathetic appealing look in them, as 
if they were deprecating anger, or entreating for pity. 
The skin in which those wonderful eyes were set 
was a warm, glowing olive, that matched them 
well, and also harmonized with the long, thick coils 
of shining hair, of a perfect blackness, as beautiful as 
it is rare. The whole expression of the sweet young 
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face and slight willowy figure, was dependence, trust- 
fulness, entreaty ; and it seemed almost impossible to 
resist loving her, as she stood there, leaning on the 
stile, with the figure of a Hebe and the face of one of 
the Graces. Her appearance alone was excuse enough 
for him. 

*' If to her lot some female errors fall, 
Look in her face, and youll forget them all.* 

The beauty of this girl was of that oriental, or rather 
Spanish, character that is so often seen in the peasantry 
of the South and West of Ireland, afibrding undeniable 
proof of the truth of the old tradition, that the country 
was originally peopled by a colony from Spain. In 
the wilds of Clare and Kerry, and along the shores of 
Galway and Sligo Bays, are women frequently seen, 
who might be taken for stately Spanish donnas, only 
for the difference of dress and language. The perfect 
oval of the faces, the olive skin, the superb dark eyes 
and hair, but, above all, the stately carriage and easy 
graceful walk, all point out a community of blood 
between the Spanish and Irish women of the South 
and West. In the latter, those ti*aits have run on for 
several hundred years without any foreign admixture, 
and, as a natural consequence, are little, if at all, 
degenerated. 

Not one of all those attractions was lost on the sus- 
ceptible heart of the handsome young fellow who was 
gazing on her with all his soul in his eyes. How well 
he looked, standing beside her, leaning on his fowling- 
piece, the very impersonation of all that was bright 
and comely and pleasing in youthful manhood. He 
was, at that time, notjmuch more than one-and-twenty, 
of slight frame, but well knit, and of perfect health, 
from fresh air and constant exercise. His coarse 
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shooting-jacket was girt round him by a leather 
belt, from which hung a pouch containing powder and 
shot ; a fur cap, from which the hair was worn away 
in many places, and long leather gaiters, all splashed 
with mud, completed his costume. Homely and worn 
as the young sportsman's dress was, it could not, how- 
ever, conceal the fact that he was certainly a gentle- 
man. It was seen in his dainty snow-white linen, in 
the careless grace with which he wore his clothes, in 
that decided air of birth and breeding, that is so easily 
recognized and so hard to be defined. There was no 
Spanish blood running under his fair skin, and all his 
features presented the usual characteristics of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. His hair and skin were fair, and 
he had bright blue eyes that were never known 
to quail before danger, or shrink from a hostile gaze. 
He was slightly above the middle height, with broad 
shoulders, and a figure that might become large and 
stout in after years, but was, at present, slender, lithe, 
and active. It might have been thought that his face 
was too fair and feminine, only that it was browned 
by constant exposure to the sun and wind, and, also, 
that it had a certain peculiar expression, that took 
from it that look of insipidity and weakness so often 
seen in persons of a blonde complexion. This expres- 
sion was in the firm curve of the well-cut lips, indi- 
cating great strength of character, and a will which, if 
it tiid not degenerate into obstinacy, could be bold and 
resolute when occasion required. His father's servants 
were accustomed to say that : * Masther Willie could 
be led all over the world by a thread of silk, but that 
the hawser of a man-of-war could not drag him an 
inch aorin his will/ Those who knew this trait of his 
character possessed also its key, the open sesame to 
his aflfections, which were as warm and generous as 
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they were sincere and lasting. Take bim all together, 
he was a young fellow that it was very pleasant 
to look upon. Bright with robust health, bright with 
la beauU da diahUy and bright with the consciousness 
of happy love. Few indeed had so perfect a physique, 
or so sunny and cheerful a nature, as William Burton, 
and it was no marvel that the poor peasant girl loved 
him as women can love but once. It was the old, old 
story, that is nevertheless always new — from the be- 
ninning, and yet ever fresh and young — that was tirst 
whispered in Eden, and will be whispered in the world 
to tiie end of time. 

Never was a man more desperately in love than was 
this young man with this girl, who was known all 
through the country by the sobriquet of ' The Black 
Rose of Enockbuie,' partly because her name was 
' Rose, and partly from the peculiar style of her great 
beauty. It was an unwise and a foolish love, for she 
was so far beneath him in the social scale that the 
general surprise was how he could have met her at all. 
It was a new reading of the old story of King 
Cophetua and the beggar girl, only that William 
Burton was no king, but the only son of a country 
gentleman, and Rose was no beggar, but the step- 
daughter of a comfortable farmer, who was one of his 
father's tenants. Some time before, when on one of 
his shooting excursions, he was driven in a violent 
storm to take shelter in the farmhouse, where he saw 
this girl, in the flush of her youth and beauty, and 
gazing on her, he forgot that she was simply a peasant 
without education or culture; he forgot all the ties 
that bound him to his own caste, and braved the anger 
of his father, and the stem voice of the goddess that 
then, as now, ruled the world, yclept Mrs. Grundy. 
He became perfectly infatuated, and if he ever wanted 
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an excuse for his infatuatioD, he found it in her 
presence, or, rather, when with her, he did not require it 
at all. Himself of strong will and determined purpose, 
he loved her all the more because her character was 
completely opposite to his own. Her gentle and 
plastic disposition was, in his ojunion, the perfection of 
all that was feminine and amiable. At first be waa 
attracted by her rare beauty, and then her sweetness 
of temper, and clinging dependence of nature, fixed his 
affections beyond his own power to recall them, even 
had he wished to do so, which, in truth, he never did. 
He was a willing slave, and to possess the love of so 
beautiful and loving a creature was, in his opinion, to 
be supremely happy. 

But in Eden there lurked the serpent ! The bright- 
est and most fragrant rose will often have a canker 
eating into its heart ! Like all happiness that is 
merely human, the happiness of William Burton was 
not without alloy. A very gloomy cloud indeed 
intruded itself into the heaven of his love ; and though 
he tried to ignore it as much as he could, yet some- 
times it would force itself into his presence with the 
most disagreeable pertinacity. This cloud was the 
remembrance of the great social gulf that divided him 
from his beloved ; a great yawning chasm which 
neither her great beauty nor his own imperious love 
could ever bridge across. There is such a thing as 
caste, with all its stern prejudices and haughty exclu- 
siveness, in other countries than Indi^, and in Ireland, 
seventy years ago, it reigned triumphant, and its rule 
was dominant and overbearing to a degree that could 
hardly be understood now. There, and then, class was 
unhappily arrayed against class, race against race, and, 
worst of all, because most unreasoning and rancorous^ 
was the antagonism of creed against creed. These 
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varioas and coDflicting interests were opposed to all 
peace, good order, and brotherhood, and were the 
envenomed sores that eat into the heart of all that was 
bright and noble and good in the country. They were^ 
the desolating blight that had made Ireland what 
Swift so aptly called her, ' the sad and beautiful 
Island,' torn to pieces by the strife of her own chil- 
dren, until she was made a byword among the nations. 
Those two young people standing by the stile were 
appropriate types of this fatal antagonistic spirit. He 
was a gentleman, the heir of a fine landed property^ 
while she was a peasant, 'pure and simple/ wholly 
dependent on her stepfather, for her own father had 
died while she was very young, and her mother had 
married again. He had been reared in luxury, and had 
never known want or care, while she had been brought up 
in comparative poverty, and was so ignorant that she 
could not read well, and could not write at alL The 
last, but by no means the least salient pK)int of differ- 
ence between them was, that he was a Protestant, the 
descendant of one of Cromwell's Ironsides, and his 
father, and all the fathers that came before him, were 
men whose constant toasts were, * Church and State,* 
and * The glorious, pious, and immortal memorj*/ drank 
upon their knees very often, whenever ' the malt got 
abune the bree.' She, and all her family and race, 
were of 

' That outcast few. 
To Iran and to vengeance true.' 

They were Catholics, and, seventy years ago, the Irish 
Catholics lived a life the misery and degradation of 
which it is now hard to imagine. They were under 
the cruel grindstone of the Penal Laws; they were 
denied the privileges of freemen in the land watered 
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by the sweat of their brows and the tears of their 
misery. They were considered in every respect as an 
inferior race, whose youth were not deemed worthy of 
-education, nor whose manhood of the blessings of 
liberty. Herds and slaves they were in the land that 
gave them birth; hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for a people whose religion they did not believe 
in, and whose blood and lineage they despised. No 
wonder thstt there was antagonism and deadly hate, 
and a discontent that was always smouldering, and 
only kept from breaking out into open violence by the 
strong hand. The wonder is how so anomalous and 
deplorable a state of things could have been suffered 
to exist at all. 

William Burton knew right well that his father, a 
staunch Protestant, would never consent to his mar- 
riage with a * Papist,* who was in his eyes even more 
objectionable than a mere peasant. In the beginning 
of William's acquaintance with Rose O'Brien, and when 
it was just dawning on him that she was becoming 
dearer every time he saw her, he strove hard against 
his love, knowing well that such a very unsuitable 
attachment could only end in disappointment and sor- 
row, not only to himself, but also to the poor girl 
whose black eyes were learning fast to brighten at 
his approach. But each time he saw her his good 
resolutions were becoming weaker and weaker, until 
a,t last they melted away altogether, and he became 
a complete slave to his unwise and ill-placed love. 
He often asked himself, what were the anger of liis 
father and the censure of the world when weighed 
in the balance against the affection of one so lovely 
and loving as his * black Rose V He would set one at 
open defiance, and hope that time and patience would 
appease the other; but what would comfort her broken 
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heart if he were to forsake her because the world, with 
its hard selfishness, and his father, with his absurd 
pride, were arrayed against ber ? When once he took 
to reasoning in this way, it was very easy to see how 
the balance would incline. Gradually his visits to the 
lonely farm-bouse of Knockbuie became more frequent, 
and each time he saw the girl, he found himself more 
deeply attached to her and less inclined to cast off the 
spell that her beauty had thrown upon him. He 
basked in the light of her eyes until he forgot all the 
dictates of prudence and common sense, and in listening 
to her voice he heeded not the warning whisper that 
was ever in his ear, bidding him arise and flee. ' The 
voice of the charmer ' found expression in a most un- 
mistakable brogue that would be perfectly excruciating 
to ears polite ; her knowledge of the English language 
was very limited, and of course she had no acquaint- 
ance whatever with Lindley Murray or persons of his 
class. But what of that ? He thought that every 
word that was uttered by that sweet se^sitive mouth 
was actual music. And if she had a brogue, and her 
English was different from that spoken by the ladies 
of his family, the witchery of her dark eyes, of her 
sweet smiles, of her soft, low tones, made him forget it 
all. In a little time he ceased to make any struggle 
at all, and obstinately closing his eyes to the future 
and its inevitable consequences, as young men of two- 
And-twenty will sometimes do, he gave himself up 
without reserve to the fool's paradise into which he 
had insensibly drifted. There was scarcely a day in 
which he did not go to the house of John Maguire 
a^ttended by his dog, and VQvy soon the sagacious brute 
knew the road from Dunroe to Knockbuie and back 
again quite as well as his young master. 

In all this the romantic and wilful boy — for he 
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was not much more — never once asked himself the 
question of how it was all to end. Like many other 
heedless people, he thought that sufficient for the day 
was the evil thereof, and gladdened by the present 
sunshine, he gave no thought to the almost certain 
wretchedness of the future. He tuok the Burton motto, 
Deu8 providevit, for his watchword, and whenever 
a disagreeable thought or sad presentiment occurred 
to him, he comforted himself by saying, 'God will 
provide.' Youth is buoyant and sanguine, and it is 
often well that it is so. Could it foresee all the sorrows 
and sufferings that await it in the future, or have 
even a faint shadowing of all the storms that lie 
hidden for it in the changes and turnings of life, even 
youth, with its fearless heart and elastic hope, would 
sink down in despair. So William lived on day after 
day in the bright dreamland of youth and love. His 
attachment to the 'black Rose of Knockbuie' grew so 
strong that it completely mastered him, and at last it 
became * the ocean to the river of his thoughts * — a 
part and parcel of his very life. 

Of course, such a circumstance as the constant visits 
of the young gentleman to the farm could not long be 
kept a secret, and it soon began to be talked about in the 
neighbourhood. The gossips were not slow in avail- 
ing themselves of a subject of conversation as novel as 
it was sensational. Some of them looked grave and 
shook their heads, saying that it was a bad business 
and would end badly. The old people, always sticklers 
for lawful authority, said it was a pity that Mr. Burton 
was not informed of *the goings on of his son' and 
of the foolish way in which he was spending his time> 
idling at Knockbuie and turning out altogether a very 
wild young man indeed. Others — and these were all 
people who hated Mr. Burton and felt themselves 
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aggrieved by bis wealth and good position in the 
country — declared that they were confident his son 
would end by marrying that low-born woman, and 
for their own part they would not be sorry that any- 
thing occurred to pull down his pride. It would do 
him a world of good they said, and they quoted in 
rather an exalting way some wise Scriptural proverbs, 
such as pride going before a fall, and the like. 

On the other hand, there were many who wondered 
what John Maguire and his wife could be thinking of, 
when they allowed their handsome girl to be made a 
fool of by the young gentleman, and they prophesied 
that no good could come to ' Hoshd Dhuv '* from having 
so unsuitable an admirer dangling after her for ever. 
But these, and even darker prognostications, given 
out with much shaking of heads and shrugging of 
shoulders, did very great injustice to William Burton. 
A thought that was in the least dishonourable to his 
beloved, or inimical to her peace, never crossed his 
mind. He loved her far too well for that. He said to 
her that the day would surely come when he would 
claim her as his wife before all the world, no matter 
how long they should have to wait, and he fully meant 
what he said. Time, and a strong will, often work 
wonderful miracles for those who have faith in them. 
And Rose too was patient, for it is quite astonishing 
what a fund of patience some women are gifted with. 
She had the most implicit and unquestioning reliance 
on her lover's constancy and wisdom, and she left her- 
self wholly in his hands. As long as she was sure of 
possessing his love, she could calmly endure every- 
thing else. She asked no more for herself, in her meek 
humility, than to be allowed to worship him, for in 
her case love would be too poor a word ; to obey his 

• Black Kose. 
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every wish ; to watch for his coming ; to wait in 
patient hope for the time when she should never be 
separated from him any more. No matter how remote 
that time might be, it was sure to come in the end, 
aad she was content to wait. He loved her, and 
would take care of her, and her trust and confidence in 
him were boundless. 

I do not mean to inflict upon my readers the con- 
versation of these young lovers. Love passages are 
no doubt interesting to the parties concerned, but to 
those outside the magic circle they are very wearisome 
and ridiculous. The glamour, the magic, the tender- 
ness of look and tone, are not for them. This is the 
light that shines on us but once in all our lives, and 
when it is gone it returns no more. To lovers, love is 
always fairyland, but in the eyes of others it has either a 
ludicrous or a semi-insane aspect. But though we 
may ridicule lovers, there will be such folk in the 
world as long as it is inhabited by the young and the 
loving. These will be in the world, blessed be God, to 
the end of time. 

He looked at his watch at last, and announced that 
it was time he should return home. 

* So soon V she said, a shade of sadness passing over 
her face ; * I did not think that it was so late.' 

* But I shall come to-morrow Rosie, and bring you ^ 
the pretty set of ribbons that I bought for you when 
I was in town yesterday, but I was so stupid as to 
forget them when I was coming out this morning. I 
suppose they are in the pocket of my other coat. But 
I really must go now. Don't you remember that 
there are three long miles of road between this and 
Dunroe, and if I am not in time for dinner my father 
will not be pleased. He does not like to have dinner 
kept waiting one minute beyond the regular hour.' 
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' But sure there is the short cut through the bog V 

* True, and the weather has been so fine lately that 
the path must be pretty firm now. Til try the short 
cut ; so, my darling, I must now say good-bye.' 

Her eyes filled with tears, and to hide them she 
stooped down to caress the head of a large well-fed 
pointer that at the moment thrust his cold nose into 
her hand, and was gazing up at her with soft wistful 
eyes. 

^ * Poor Grouse ! poor old fellow !' and as she spoke a 
large tear fell on the dog's face. * I love him for your 
sake, Blasther Willie, an' I love him too for his own, 
an' if anything was to happen him, it would fret me 
a'most as much as if he were a Christhian. Sure ho 
always reminds me of you, for he was wid you the 
first day I ever saw you, and now, whenever you 
come, he runs on before to tell me that you're comin'. 
Why wouldn't I love him, an' be very fond entirely ov 
him.' 

* My sweet Black Rose ! you are very tender- 
hearted, and I love you for that more than for any« 
thing else. If you were a hard, bold woman, like 
many that I know, I never could have learned to love 
you. But you are such a soft, loving little puss, you 
can do what you like with me.' 

' How could I ever be anything but lovin' to you, 
Mastber Willie, when you are always so good to me,^ 
though I am nothing at all but a poor ignorant 
country girl V 

' Don^t talk in that silly way, Rose, unless you want 
to annoy me.' 

' Oh thin, Masther Willie, I wouldn't wish to vex 
you for the wide world !' 

* Now look here, Rosie. In my eyes you are as good 
as the first lady in the land, and I respect you accord- 
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ingly. Oh, my darling ! you can't think how I long 
for the time when I can take your hand and say before 
all the world " This is my wife." I do hate those stolen 
visits that I must make, as if I were ashamed of you, 
but as long as you love me I can bear that or anything 
■else. Only say that you still love me, and do not 
regret having given yourself to me, and then I shall 
have courage to bear and brave all things for your 
sweet sake/ 

'Oh, thin, Masther Willie ! there's no plasin' you at 
alL Don't you know well that I love you wid all the 
veins ov my heart ? An' why wouldn't I ? Many is 
the grand lady that would be glad an' proud to have 
such a fine young gentleman as yourself fond ov her, 
an' when I remember that you left them all behind 
you for me, I just feel as if my heart was a great big 
lump in my throat an' wouldn't let me spake as much 
■as wan word. But if you left me there an' wint off to 
wan ov them fine ladies, an' was sorry in your own 
mind for anything that was ever betune us, I'll go bail 
that rd never folly afther you. A sad an' a sore 
(heart I'd have o' count ov it, but I'd never say wan 
word ov it to any wan. I'd just lie down an' die 
without spakin' a word, but to my last breath I'd love 
you dearly. I couldn't help it, you know,' she added 
•quite simply, while she looked at him with eyes 
sparkling with loving pride. 

He laughed gaily, called her a little goose, and 
kissed her tenderly. Then, shouldering his fowling- 
piece, he sprang lightly over the stile, followed by his 
dog. As Wcin her usual custom, she remained watching 
him as long as he was in sight, and then she returned 
\ to th6 house to help her mother to milk the cows and 
prepare the evening meaJ for the family. For Rose, 
•though she had a very affectionate mother and a kind 
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stepfather, was obliged, like every girl of her class, to 
make herself useful aud take her fair share of the 
household work. 



CHAPTER II. 

CASTLES IN THE AIR. 

* Her only fault (and that is fault enough) 
Is- -that she is intolerably curst' 

Shakespeaee. 

Mrs. Maguire, of Knockbuie, was what would be 
called in those days a strong-minded woman. In 
speaking of her the neighbours used to say that * poor 
Jack Maguire had a grey mare in his stable/ laying 
much stress on the adjective, and implying that Jack's 
wife was master as well as mistress in the house, and 
that his lot in life was in consequence not the most 
enyiable in the world. But, if she had a furious 
temper and an ungovernable tongue, she had good 
qualities which, if they did not counterbalance these 
defects, went very far to atone for them. She was a 
hard-working, industrious woman and a notable house- 
keeper, with a shrewd eye to the main chance, either 
in the present or future. In not only permitting, but 
encouraging, the stolen visits of her landlord's son to 
her houise, she thought she was securing the prosperity 
of her whole family, and whenever her husband 
ventured to remonstrate with her on the point, she 
told him to * make his mind easy, for that she knew 
very well what she was about.' Not only were her 
vanity and maternal affection gratified by having her 

VOL. L 2 
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beautiful girl admired by William Burton, but visions 
of the great advantages that were to accrue therefrom 
were perpetually dancing before her eyes. She had, 
however, the sense to keep these thoughts to herself, 
or only to impart them to her husband now and then 
whenever she was in a more amiable mood than usual, 
and felt disposed to treat him with a little extra confi- 
dence and affection. On these occasions she was 
accustomed to talk to him in a condescending and 
gracious manner that was perfectly irresistible to poor 
Jack, who was greatly attached to her, notwithstanding 
'all her faults. 

* You see yourself, Jack, the ould masther won't last 
long now. Sure, every wan knows that he had a fit 
lot long since, an' very near dyin', an' ever since he 
was never rightly well in himself. When any wan 
gets a fit he is sure to get two an' three, an' the third 
is certain to finish him.' 

* He may never get a fit again,' observed Jack. 

* Hould your whisht, I tell you, an' let me spake. 
Well, even if he don't itself, an' that he was as strong 
as Fin McCoul, an' that he isn't by no manner ov 
manes, sure it only stands to rason that he can't live 
for ever. There must be an ind of him wan time or 
another, surely. Well, whin he's gone, in coorse 
Masther Willie will come in for everything, the house, 
an^ land, an' all, for sure 'tis well known that the ould 
masther has only his own time ov it, an' whin that 
comes to an ind Masther Willie must have it in spit^' 
ov all the world. Well, asthore ! when our Rosha is 
up at the big house beyant in Dunroe, 'twill be a 
mighty quare story if we don't come in for some good 

, pickings through her manes. Masther Willie is a fine- 
hearted young man, an' he loves the very ground she 
walks on, let alone herself, an' he has no hoult at all 
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ov money, but will let her do thin whatever she likes. 
If he isn't inclined to do anything for us himself, shell 
make him do it, for he can't refuse her anything, he*s 
so fond ov her. Sure, there^s no sort ov admiration in 
that, for she's the purtiest girl in the barony ; the 
divel another there can hould candlelight to her ! I 
was a purty girl in my day, but at my very best I 
never was what she is now, though many is the 
bachelor that I had. Anyhow, Rosha didn't stale her 
beauty or go to foreign parts for it, but she got it where 
she had the best right to get it, although I say it that 
oughtn't to say it, but sure that's neither here nor 
there.' 

To this the husband made no reply, but smoked his 
pipe in silent placidity, sitting in the warmest corner 
of the wide kitchen-chimney. He was so much accus- 
tomed to his wife's harangues that he rarely made her 
any answer, and never at all dreamed of either deny- 
ing or contradicting anything that she said. 

* M}' hand to you, we'll get another fine farm from 
Masther Willie,' she went on, * wid a fine long lase for 
half nothing in the way of rint. Thin we needn't be 
brakin' our hearts tryin' to knock a livin' out ov this 
could barren spot, that's half corcass an' half grey 
rocks, tit for nothin' but to feed goats an' grow yallow 
furze. It's the hard labour to knock any other crap 
out ov it.' 

' The ground is purty fair, as far as that goes,' said 
John, puffing away a volume of smoke and watching 
it as it ascended slowly to the rafters. ' We have no 
complaint to make ov the farm. There may be some 
corcass, but there is good arable land an' mead owing, 
an' we must own that we have it well for the value. 
As long as the lase houlds good we have no complaint 
in life to make.' 

2—2 
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*Wi«ha, much you know about it. If things de- 
pinded on you, 'tis beggin' the wide world we'd be, long 
an' merry ago. It's the tbruth I'm sayin'. Sure, the 
world knows, only for the way that I work an' slave 
the flesh off my back, up airly and down late, while 
you're sittin' in the chimney-comer smokin' your pipe, 
that we wouldn't have bit nor sup, nor a roof to cover 
U8. But what's the use oV talkin' ? I might just as 
well be whistlin' jigs to a milestone as to thry to 
knock sinse or rason into the skull ov such an omad- 
hawn* as you, that let^s every word I say in through 
wan ear an' out through the other.' 

' Sure, I'm listenin' to you.' 

* Arrah, isn't that the answer I always get from you, 
but if you hear me, why don't you heed me, instead of 
starin' at me there like a stuck pig. If you only 
minded what I say to you till my heart is a'most 
broke, everything wouldn't be goin' hard an' fast to 
rack an' ruin, inside an' outside. But, sure, what does 
Jack care ? As long as he has plenty ov tobaccy to 
Hmoke an' whisky to sind down his throat, 'tis little he 
cares how his poor wife slaves herself to death's door. 
< )ch, mavrone ! f 'tis well for you and your childher 
that ye have some wan to look afther ye, an' if any- 
thing was to happen to me — the Lord betune us an* 
liann ! — by my song, 'tis mighty soon ye'd find out 
the differ, I can tell you, my man. Thiggum thu ?' J 

'Thiggum.'§ 

' Very well, then, if you do, let there be no more 
words about that,' said Mrs. Maguire, forgetting that 
the discussion had been originated and carried on by 
herself solely and entirely, and that poor Jack had 

* Omadhawn — a fool. f Oh— my grief! 

t Thiggum thu— Do you understand ? 
§ Thiggum— I understand. 
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beea only like the chorus of a Greek play. That 
much-enduring man smoked on in silence, while his 
wife took up her knitting, and for a short time plied 
her needles mutely with great assiduity. But it was 
not her habit to give her tongue much rest, particu- 
larly when she had an audience, and her good man 
was the only one who could endure her unceasing 
clamour for any length of time. Whether she was in 
good humour and agreeable, or in bad humour and 
cross, it was all the same to him. He listened to her 
with patient indifference, just as he would have 
listened to the winter's wind raging and howling out- 
side the house. 

' Fair an' aisy goes far in a long day's journey,' she 
resumed in a gentler tone ; 'just you lave everything 
to me. Jack Maguire, an' my hand to you that I'll 
make a man ov you before you know where you are. 
If the ould masther was wanst fairly gone to glory — 
an' sure, let him do his best an' he can't hould out for 
ever, glory be to God ! — you'd see what a grand farm 
we'd get from Masther Willie. You may depind your 
life on me to manage that. Who knows but before 
you die you may be wearin' a beautyful shoot ov 
broadcloth, instead ov that ould frieze loody you have 
swiped about you, and yourself an' meself will be 
dhrivin' to mass every Sunday in our own jauntin' car, 
instead ov bein' obleeged to go through the dirt as we 
go now, wan fut before the other.' 

* But, sure, that may never come to pass at all.' 

* An' why wouldn't it ? Answer me that, honest man.' 
'Well, for wan thing, the ould masther may live a 

dale longer than you think. There's grate houldin'- 
out in all them Cromwellians, it takes a dale to kill 
wan ov them ; an', as far as it concerns me, I don't 
begrudge him to live as long as he likes.' 
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* You don't, eroo ! * That very thing shows what a 
common fool you are. Sure, as long as he lives 
Masther Willie can't come in for anything. Don't 
you know that V 

' Well, I hard tell ov it. But suppose he don't die 
as soon as you think, what's to be done then V 

*Faix, I dunno what's to be done, except to let the 
cat out ov the bag. There will be grate murdher 
intirely, but all the same the old gintleman will have 
to give in when it comes to that. There is neither 
chick or child in Dunroe House but Masther Willie, 
an', whatever he does, his father will forgive him, for 
he dotes down on him an' picks grate pride out ov 
him intirely. So well he may, for his son is the 
pick ov all the young men this side ov Limerick, 
or beyant it either, for that matther. If Masther 
Willie was to go and rob the mail-coach his father 
couldn't find it in his heart to be vexed wid him. So 
now, honest man, that wise speech of yours is gone 
for nothing.' 

' But suppose that our lase is out before the ould 
masther dies V said John. 

* Supposin' the sky fell, we'd catch a power ov larks. 
Why, thin, what put it into your head that our lase 
would fall out so soon ? Conthrariness, I suppose. 
The sorra a thing else.' 

* Sure, there's only the wan life left ov it now.' 

' So itself. Billy Ryan is as good a life as there is 
in the whole barony — he's good for thirty years more, 
an' he'll live through every wan ov them, plase God. I 
never hard ov his having a day's sickness, barrin' of 
an odd time whin the poor boy would take a little 
dhrop too much at a fair. But, sure, that's nothing. 
Erra man alive, don't be evening sickness or death to 

* Eroo— indeed. 
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Billy Ryan, if you don't want to dhrive me out ov my 



sinses/ 



' Sure, we must all die when God plases, the ould 
an' the young, the rich an' the poor,' said John senten- 
tiously. 

* Folly on, honest man, folly on ! I'm listenin' to 
you for the last two hours, thryin' to provoke me to 
lose my temper an' commit sin. But I won't gratify 
you so far, or give you so much satisfaction. I'd see 
you where the herrin' builds her nest before I'd put 
meself into a passion to plase you. Oh, I see what 
you're at — I know the manin^ of it right well. I 
know what you're dhrivin' at, you dirty bosthoon ! * 
But I'll be even wid you, or I'll know for what — see if 
I don't.' 

* An' what arn I dhrivin' at ? What did I say to 
you at all that has displased you so grately V asked 
poor Jack, driven to bay at last. 

' What did you say to me, inagh i^f Well, that's 
good ! It flogs cock-fighting, any way I You said 
everything to me. Jack Maguire, that was mane an* 
aggravatin', and I was a fool to expect any other 
behavor from the likes of you. To hear you, wan 
would think that I was only a poor dirty sthrammel 
that you picked up out ov the dirt, instead ov adacent 
woman that was wife (jood enough for the fellow ov 
your masther. An' isn't it the poor and the misfor- 
tinat day that such a mane disciple as you would call 
yourself the man ov my house. But I know well the 
manin' ov all your ballyraggin'. It is all because ray 
poor little girl isn't your own child. If she was your 
own, by my song, 'tis another tune you'd be afther 
singin' this day. You begrudge her the preferment 
that's in store for her, but I'll see her justified in spite 

* Bosthoon— a vulgar fellow. t Inagh — indeed. 
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ov yon. Though her own poor &ther is undher the 
sod, I'll take her part while I'm able to do it. Och, 
mavrone ! ^ ^tis little the daeent man ever thought 
that his wife and child would have to be pladin' wid 
the likes ov you ;' and overcome by the sad picture 
conjured up by the last words, Mrs. Maguire clasped 
her hands together and gave vent to her affliction in a 
howl that, if not very harmonious, was certainly very 
audible^ and had the usual effect of completely routing 
the enemy and compelling him to retreat ignominiously. 

* rU only say wan word more to you,* he said, when 
he had gained the door. * Whatever else you do, don't 
be thryin' to make mischief betune Bosha an"* me. 
The little girl is fond ov me, and I'm fond ov her, just 
the same as I am ov the other childher, an' no wan 
can say that I ever made any differ betune them. 
She knows that well, an', Hannah, you ought to know 
it too by this time. Sure, if her father is dead itself, 
it wasn't I that kilc him. No wan has more rason to 
be sorry for the honest man than meself, an', dear 
knows, 'tis often I wish that be was alive agin, an' I 
in his place in Kilcarrol churchyard.' 

M'anam an Dhia l^f I have every mind to let the 
daylight through your carkiss with this,' screamed 
the virago, snatching up the tongs and rushing wrath- 
fuUy to the door after him. 

But the husband was too quick for hei*. He slapped 
the door after him, and was off like a shot and out of 
sight before she could succeed in raising the latch. 
He took very good care not to return until supper- 
time, and then he walked into the house as coolly and 
quietly as if there had not been a quarrel. He sat 
down in his accustomed place by the fire, smoked the 

* Och mavrone !— Oh, my grief ! 

• M'anam an Dhial — My soul to God I 
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inevitable pipe, ate his supper of potatoes, milk and 
batter with the greatest good-bumour ; and chatted 
away with Rose and the children very pleasantly. 
When supper was over, he amused himself until it 
was time to go to bed, in playing with the youngest 
child — a little trot of two years old. 

Poor John could not let the sun go down upon his 
anger. His heart was full of the milk of human 
kindness, and he could not harbour resentment against 
any human being, least of all to his wife — the love of 
his youth and the mother of his children. Although 
she was a widow, and a poor one, and encumbered 
besides with a child, he had married her for love, and 
the affection that had been ensnared by her beauty 
— for she had been extremely handsome — never died 
out of his fond, foolish, good-natured heart. He could 
not deny that he was often provoked beyond all 
patience by her terrible tongue, but then he said to 
himself that she was a good wife and mother, a 
thrifty manager, and, most meritorious of all in his 
eyes, she was extremely kind to his father, who lived 
with them, and was bed-ridden from extreme old age. 

* There isn^t a cleverer woman in the world,' he was 
in the habit of saying to his cronies, whenever the 
conversation turned on his wife, * nor a better-hearted 
one, but she is a little untimely, and she can't bear to 
be contradicted at all. But so itself. She gets out of 
that ver)^ soon, an' thin a babby cau manage her. If 
she gets into a passion, it doesn't hould long, the Lord 
be praised !' This speech, or something like it, he was 
sure to make whenever he took an extra glass of 
whisky, which, to say the truth, was pretty often, for 
John's only fault was that he always returned home 
from fair and market, as he expressed it himself, 'a 
little hearty.' 
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The good character given by John Maguire of his 
better-half was, it must be allowed, not altogether 
unmerited. She had a violent temper and an injurious 
tongue, bub the fire that was so easily kindled soon 
died out for lack of fuel wherewith to feed it. There 
must be two parties to a quarrel, and as none of her 
own family would enter the list with her, her wrath, 
after a fierce explosion, calmed down ; she was quite 
ashamed of her previous violence, and did her best to 
atone for it by many little acts of kindness and atten- 
tion. Her husband*s simple meals were never pre- 
pared with more care, nor was her manner to him ever 
more gentle, than after such a scene as I have feebly 
endeavoured to describe, and then the simple-hearted 
fellow forgot all her unkindness, and was just as affec- 
tionate to her as ever. Another man, less patient or 
less loving, would have long before either killed this 
Xantippe or killed himself in sheer despair ; but John 
had great powers of endurance, and contrived to get 
along pretty well. On the whole, it could not be said 
that his life was unhappy. 

It may be readily imagined, from the foregoing 
dialogue between husband and wife, that Mrs. John 
Maguire had an eye to business, and also that her 
ideas of right and wrong were of a very vague and 
hazy character. She thought herself honest, and was 
so, after a fashion of her own ; that is to say, she would 
not deliberately steal anything, but beyond this her 
ideas of honesty did not extend. She would not rob 
her landlord of a penny, but she never scrupled robbing 
him of his only son. She never scrupled encouraging 
a thoughtless, foolish young man to act in flagrant 
violation of the duty and obedience that he owed to- 
his parents, because his doing so suited her own pur- 
pose, and would result, as she hoped, in the aggrandise- 
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ment of her daughter. The advantages to be derived 
were remote, and contingent on circumstances which 
might never occur ; but still, there was more than a 
probability in favour of her calculations, and for this, 
probability she was willing to brave the anger of their 
landlord and draw down his utmost displeasure on the 
head of his son. Though a plotter and a scold, she was 
not a bad- hearted woman, but being very ignorant, 
her standard of right was not a very exalted one. To 
escape detection and punishment for her present dupli« 
city, and secure the future benefit of her family, was all 
she desired or even thought of So she encouraged 
William Burton to visit her daughter and loiter about 
the house : she received him when he came with smilea 
of welcome, and treated him to the best she could 
afibrd to give, which, however, w^as poor and homely 
indeed, compared with what he was accustomed to in 
his father's house. She was very clever for an unedu- 
cated peasant woman, and she rather prided herself on 
her cleverness; butshe did not remember that there may 
be sometimes a little too much of a good thing, and 
that it may happen that the best marksman will occa- 
sionally overshoot the mark. But she was playing for 
a great stake, and, like all gamesters, she shut her 
eyes to the chance of any failure, and dashed right on 
to the prize before her, thinking of nothing, caring for 
nothing, if only she could win the game in the end. 

We must now return to William Burton, whom we 
left in the last chapter returning to his home. Half 
an hour's brisk walking, for he went by the * short 
cut,* brought him to Dunroe. As he turned into the 
long avenue that led from the road up to the house, 
he saw a woman sitting on a stone inside the gate, 
waiting for him, apparently. It was now so dark that 
he did not recognise her until quite near, and then he 
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Haw that she was his mother's foster-sister and favourite 
servaDt, who had come with her to Dunroe on her 
marriage, and remained there ever since as housekeeper 
and a sort of humble friend and companion. In addi- 
tion to this, she had been his own nurse, which circum- 
stance, in an Irish family seventy years ago, was quite 
sufficient to give her a firm footing in the house and a 
claim for more kindness and respect than would be 
conceded to any ordinary servant. She was one of 
that class of old retainers in Ireland that was once 
very common, but which has now died out of the 
country altogether. Those people were born and 
lived and died in the service of one family ; they clung 
to it in riches or in poverty, in good report and in evil 
report, or, as they said themselves, ' through thick and 
thin.' They had all the unreasoning fidelity of 
spaniels, and they were often content with spaniels' 
wages, food and shelter. All their love and pride 
centred in the children of the family they lived with, 
more especially if they had nursed them. Those 
children grew up under their eyes, they petted and 
spoiled them with a wealth and prodigality of affection 
often greater than was felt for them by their own 
parents. This feeling was always so strong, that in 
ancient times the English Government had enacted 
many stringent laws against Mbsterage^ beino^ prac- 
tised among * the Irishry ;' but those laws were mere 
dead letter, and utterly disregarded by all classes, from 
the chieftain in his stronghold down to the poor 
peasant in his mud cabin. And the more that foster- 
age was proscribed by the rulers they hated, the more 
fondly did the Irish cling to the old custom, in spite of 
all the penal enactments that had been brought to 
bear against it. 
One of this class was Ellen MacMahon, or, as she 
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was more commonly called, Nelly Mac. She loved 
the house of Duoroe, every stone of it ; she loved the 
family that lived in it, even though they were * Crom- 
wellians,' and not the old stock of the country ; she 
loved the old-fashioned furniture that she was never 
tired of polishing and scrubbing, and thought in her 
great simplicity that there was nothing at all superior 
to it in King George's palace ; she loved her mistress 
with a love that had in it no taint of self: she was her 
foster-sister, the daughter of her nurse, although many 
years her senior. But more than all she loved 
• Masther Willie.' She had nursed him, watched him 
grow up to manhood, and garnered in him all the 
pride of her heart. In her opinion there was no young 
gentleman in the country who could be at all com- 
pared with him, and to live to see him married to 
some rich grand lady was poor Nelly's dail}^ prayer 
and nightly dream. He would bring his bride home 
to Dunroe in great state, they would have children,^ 
and what greater happiness could she wish for her old 
age than to see them playing and frisking about her 
as their father had done when he, too, was a child ? 
Nelly was almost as much mistress in Dunroe as Mrs. 
Burton herself, being treated by that lady more as a 
friend and companion than a servant. William's 
manner to his old nurse was gentle and affectionate, 
and he bore with patient good-humour all the lectures 
she thought proper to inflict on him. Of late he was 
beginning to get restive, resenting the authority she 
assumed over him, which was both unsuitable and 
ridiculous, now that he was a young man and thought 
himself quite capable of managing his own affairs. 

Nelly^ had a great peculiarity in common with most 
women of her class, and that was an inveterate pro- 
pensity for gossip. She would go miles out of her 
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way to misspend her time when she was most hurried, 
just to have a little * shanahus * with an old acquaint-, 
ance. It was quite surprising what an amount of talk 
her tongue contrived to get through in the course of 
the twenty-four hours. But she was a talker of a 
different stamp from Hannah Maguire, for her talk, 
though it flowed on in one continuous, never-ending 
stream, yet had nothing acrid or bitter in it : her 
heart was good and her temper amiable, and there was 
nothing but good-will in her heart for any living 
creature. Her conversation was neither ill-natured 
nor spiteful, being chiefly confined to retailing such 
scraps of news as were current in that lonely country 
place, and giving her own observations and conclusions 
thereon. 

This was the woman who, with her arms folded in 
her apron to keep them warm, was waiting for 
William at the gate. When she saw him coming, she 
rose up from the stone on which she had been sitting 
and came forward to meet him, saying, with a tone 
and manner that was at once mysterious and sympa- 
thetic, * Oh, Masther Willie, asthore, faix you'll ketch 
it from the masther, for he's as mad as he can be 
o'count ov you.' 

' Catch it, Nelly ! for what, pray f replied the young 
man, proudly tossing back his head. ' Was it to tell 
me such rubbish as that you were waiting here in the 
damp and cold V 

' Faix, thin, it was so.' 

' Well, and what is the war about now, may I ask V 

' About yourself, thin, avick,* sorra wan else. The 
masther is dancin' mad intirely, an* whin I see that I 
just slipped out by the back-dure to give you the 

* Avick — my son. 
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warnia', so that when you come in you wouldn't be 
taken aback.' 

' Thank you, Nelly ; you were always considerate 
and thoughtful for me. But all this time you are not 
telling me why my father is angry with me V 

* Why, thin, I won't be long so. It's all on account 
of Rosha Dhuv, the purty girl beyant in Knock- 
buie/ 

'And what has any one presumed to say to my 
father about either her or me V 

'Erra, how do I know? Only he's there in the 
parlour within, like a bull in the pound, he's so cross, 
and ready to fight any one at all that would fight wid 
him. An' that's why I stole out to give you the 
word, so that you wouldn't cross him, or take any 
notice of what he says to you. I never saw him so 
fractious or conthrary as what he is this blessed and 
holy night. Qlory be to Qod !' 

* I would like to know who it was that dared to 
make mischief between my father and me ?' cried 
William, hotly. 

* Why, thin, avourneen,* I'd tell you that if I knew it 
meself, but I don't. But I suspect that galliss hangman 
Larry Griffin is at the bottom of it, for he was 
skulkin' about the yard all day, an' I seen the masther 
talkin' to him while the men were at dinner. I'll go 
bail that lyin' thief is at the bottom of it all ; bad luck 
to him every day he sees a paving-stone ! But what- 
ever your father says, don't go agin' him, avouhal oge,t 
or make him a short answer. You know how dark he 
is in himself whin his timper is up.' 

She looked at him with an imploring expression, but 
still with a keen, sharp glance, as if even through the 

• Avourneen — my dear. 

t Avouhal oge— my young boy . 
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gloom she would pierce to his very soul. His face became 
scarlet under the searching scrutiny of her gaze, and 
he felt like a culprit brought suddenly to book. 

* Sure, you won't go anear Rosha Dhuv any more 
a'ragal/* she said, anxiously. * Promise me, that you 
won't. Tisn't a right thing for your fathers son to 
have any call to the likes of her.' 

' Now, Nelly, just mind your own business, and leave 
me, if you please, to mind mine.' 

* By your lave, Masther Willie, this is my business, 
too, or anything else that concerns your mother's son. 
I have nothing to say agin' Rose O'Brien; she's a 
purty girl an' a good girl, but she's no fit company for 
you — Hannah Maguire's daughter, inagh !' 

* Nelly, you presume too much on your position in 
our family when you address me in such language.' 

* Maybe I do, and maybe I don't,' replied the nurse, 
doggedly. * I can't see you running headlong to 
break your neck without putting out my hand to save 
you. You don't like it, sir, but I'll do it all the same, 
an' plase God, the time will come whin you'll be 
thankful to me. Aye, in throth ! You may look black 
at me, but I don't care if I could only make you listen 
to rason.' 

* You are an impudent, meddling old fool !' he ex- 
claimed, sternly, brushing past her, and striding on 
towards the house. 

Nelly looked after him and shook her head ominously. 

' Oych ! Where's the use ov talking,' she said aloud, 
as she followed him up the avenue, for Nelly would 
talk to herself sooner than not talk at all. * He's his 
father's son, every inch ov him — a Cromwallian to the 
backbone ! Gondhoutha ! 'Tis an ould sayin' that 
you can't get a tame duck out ov a wild duck's nest, 

* A'ragal — my fair love. 
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an' whsLt else could I expect from wan ov of the yalla 
Burtons, but what was in him. Sure, I ought to know 
the breed. But still, if he's his father's son, sure he's 
his mother's, too,' continued the old woman, her heart 
softening towards her foster son. ' My fine, handsome 
boy! that flogs the world for beauty an' goodness. 
An' if he said a hasty word to his ould nurse, what 
hurt ; an' if I didn't make an excuse for him, who 
would, barring his mother ? I'm sure he's sorry for it 
by this, an' if he isn't itself, it won't make any differ 
betune us. Eyeh! that's not what's lanin' on my 
heart at alL What matther about it ? let it go. But 
'tis frettin' me that he's lettin* that mane, dirty, set 
up at Knockbuie make a fool ov' him, so that he's the 
talk ov the whole counthry. The worst ov it all is, 
that he won't take advice from any wan on the head 
ov it, an' now if he follies on I dunno how it is to ind. 
Ochone !* I see bad times on before us all ; the sorra 
an^ the ruination comin' down on the house ov Dunroe 
an^ on the fine ould family that is in it these two 
hundher years. They'll all melt away like the froth 
ov the say. But before that comes to pass, I pray 
God to sind for the poor ould nurse, an' that by that 
time she may be lyin' stiff an' could with all her people 
in the churchyard ov Kilcarrol !' 

• Ochone !— alas ! 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE BURTON FAMILY. 

* Within a conquered land they kept their place, 
Though strange of language, and of alien race ; 
And what their grandsires' bravery had won, 
Was handed down in peace from sire to son.' 

DuNROE House, the residence of Maurice Burton, was 
a good sized substantial structure, without any pre- 
tensions either to regularity of design or elegance of 
execution, and was built on ground that rose with a 
very slight elevation from ' the green banks of Shan- 
non/ At this point of the river there was neither 
strand nor shingle, but the lawn in front of the bouse 
sloped down to the water's edge in a closely shaven 
expanse of the smoothest and brightest green. There 
was a clump of fine old trees behind the house, which 
were very ornamental, and also very useful, for they 
broke the bitter winds, which during some parts of the 
year are prevalent in that locality, and in a great 
measure sheltered the house from the effects of their 
violence. Behind these trees were the out-offices, and 
surrounding them to a considerable distance was thai 
part of Mr. Burton's property which he held in his 
own hands, and farmed with thrift and care. This 
large farm, though not as highly cultivated as farms 
are in these days of patent machinery, was yet kept in 
very good order, and in all respects showed that it was 
tinder the direct personal supervision of a master who 
was himself the agent and steward of his own estate. 
It was well drained, manured, and the fences always 
kept in admirable repair. It was what would be then 
called a model farm, for its owner had money to 
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expend on it, and, what was of even more value, know- 
ledge and energy. 

In all seasons, except alone the winter months, the 
house and grounds of Dunroe, when seen from the 
river, formed an agreeable feature in the landscape, 
and one that the eye would never tire of gazing on. 
The well-built house of two stories, with its white 
walls framed in a background of waving foliage, 
suggested visions of comfort and good cheer. The 
smooth, green lawn, stretching down to the water's 
edge; the fields of com and other tillage in the 
distance; the numerous acres of rich meadow-land, 
carefully fenced in — all were blended in one chaiming 
picture full of pastoral beauty and of soft dreamy 
repose. The traveller or pleasure-seeker — though this 
last was more rare seventy years ago than he is now 
in, this age of steam — in sailing down the Shannon 
past Dunroe, loved to linger on a scene that was an 
idyll in itself, belonging rather to the soft beauty of 
an English landscape than to the wild scenery of the 
south-west of Ireland. 

But the scene was not always so attractive as in 
fine weather, when sunny Dunroe looked its best. In 
the winter and early spring, when the fields were 
bare, the trees stripped of their leaves, and the wild 
west winds came roaring up from the Atlantic, the 
scene was sadly changed. The Shannon, that mighty 
' river of billows,' was not then on its good behaviour, 
but rushed along in a rapid and angry current, sweep- 
ing away all before it, and not unfrequentiy strewing 
the shore along its course with mournful evidences of 
its fury. The water, which in summer changes from 
pale green to opal, and then to a blue as bright as the 
skies above it, is in rough weather lashed into muddy- 
looking waves, flecked here and there with white 

3—2 
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seething foam. The lands on both sides of the river, 
when shorn of their crops, had a bare, barren look, 
while the poor shivering cattle, creeping disconsolately 
to the sides of the hedges or the ends of the houses, 
for shelter from the bitter blast, completed the mourn- 
ful aspect of the scene. Everything had lost that glad 
and riante appearance that nothing but summer and 
sunshine can give, even to the most beautiful landscape. 
Maurice Burton, the owner in fee of Dunroe, and of 
many a broad 'acre besides, was a gentleman whom 
the peasantry — all pure Irish hy birth and descent — 
reproachfully called by the epithet of ' Cromwellian/ 
By this contumelious nickname they meant, not a 
descendant of the arch-regicide himself, but of one of 
the bold Ironsides who followed him to Ireland, and 
amongst whom he divided the estates of the old Irish 
nobility and gentry, who refused to submit to his 
authority and give up their faith, and were in conse- 
quence of their contumacy in those matters extermi- 
nated from the land that gave them birth. Wherever 
Cromwell came in Ireland, he brought with him as his 
attendant spirits fire and sword and famine; and so 
closely did ruin and misery follow in his footsteps, that 
it is no exaggeration to say, in the words of Holy 
Writ, that he made Ireland ' like unto Ai/ The merci- 
less severities and wholesale massacres that marked 
his progress through the country were the means he 
made use of to subdue it, and stamp out all resistance 
on the part of the unhappy people. But I shall not 
dwell on so ungracious a theme. Has not the story 
been recorded in history, and told over and over both 
by English and Irish historians — by his friends, as well 
as by his enemies — in terms of reprobation and disgust ? 
But the horror which his merciless rule implanted in 
the hearts of the people has never quite died out. It 
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was SO sanguinary, and excited such feelings of intense 
and burning hatred in the souls of ' the Irishry/ that 
even now, at the end of nearly three centuries, their 
descendants regard his memory and that of all his 
followers with the utmost loathing and contempt. A 
favourite expletive when they wish to show peculiar 
dislike to anyone, is so say, * the curse of Cromwell 
on you !' by which they mean to call down on the 
object of their malediction all the miseries that Crom- 
well was capable of inflicting. Even the copious Celtic 
tongue and rich imagination can think of no more 
horrible or bitter curse. The descendants of the Iron- 
sides, who got grants of Irish lands from the Protector, 
are to this day scornfully called ' Cromwellians/ nor 
can the Irish invent any other epithet that can be used 
in so reproachful or injurious a sense. Neither length of 
time, nor close neighbourhood, nor acts of mutual kind- 
ness given and received, can suffice wholly to blot out 
the obnoxious pedigree. On all occasions, when variance 
arose, or ill-will was engendered, both friendship and 
neighbourhood were forgotten, and the contumelious 
epithet of ' Cromwellian ' was flung in the teeth of the 
stem old Puritans, who were regarded as the offshoots 
of a persecuting and alien race, that had taken root in 
the soil by the extermination of the rightful owners. 

But these Cromwellians inherited no small share of 
the bold spirit and sturdy self-reliance of their fathers, 
and, as they were all, with few exceptions, industrious, 
thrifty men, who worked hard and minded their own 
business, they worked their way along in honest inde- 
pendence, holding their own against the world. And 
gradually, as time went on, frequent intercourse, and 
even intermarriage, took place between the opposite 
races ; bitterness and hostility, although they did not 
altogether disappear, were greatly softened down, and 
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each party, recognising the good qualities of the other, 
began to think that it was good to forget old grudges 
now and then. Little by little the obnoxious nick- 
name was suffered to fall into abeyance, and if in these 
latter times it is made use of, it is rather as a distin- 
guishing mark to point out any one particular person 
or family than as an expression of opprobrium or 
contempt. 

The large and valuable property of Dunroe had 
been handed down from father to son since the times 
of * Smite-them-Hip-and-Thigh * Burton, who had 
been a captain in Ireton's Brigade. This worthy had 
proved himself on many occasions to be a man of con- 
duct and courage, and, apart from his ferocity and 
fanaticism — both of which qualities had gained for 
him among his comrades the distinguishing title of 
* Smite-them-Hip-and-Thigh,* by which he was better 
known than by his baptismal certificate — was a man 
of much sagacity and sound good sense. He had at 
one time saved the life of Ireton when that grim com- 
mander was sorely be-sted and in imminent danger of 
being slain but for the timely interference of Captain 
Burton, who bore down to his aid at the head of his 
troop of horse. Long after, when Ireton, baffled and 
beaten before the walls of Limerick, was dying as 
much from the effects of rage and mortification as 
from disease and wounds, it was Burton who nursed 
him, and who, when he died, laid his head in the grave 
with sincere and respectful sorrow. For this, as well 
as for many other acts meritorious in the eyes of 
Cromwell, he did not forget the friend of his defunct 
son-in-law when he came to what he called *the 
spoiling of the Egyptians.' He allotted to Burton a 
large share of the forfeited lands, as well as a con- 
siderable sum of money out of the public treasury, to 
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enable him to begia a new life and enjoy with some 
degree of ease and comfort his share of the spoils. 
This new life, so unlike what he had hitherto led^ he 
entered on with a wisdom and good sense that was 
hardly to be expected from the fierce old Puritan 
soldier. Although a soldier of fortune, and with no 
inheritance but that which he had carved out for 
himself with his good sword, he was the cadet of a 
good old English family, and always bearing in mind 
his ancestral motto, * Dens providevit* he had worked 
his way on through the greater part of the civil war, 
until at the close of his career he found himself the 
owner of a very good property that he could enjoy 
himself and transmit to his son. As soon as he had 
entered into the possession of Dunroe, he turned 
his sword into a ploughshare, took unto himself a 
wife, and settled down into a peaceful and respect- 
able country gentleman. To be sure, he interlarded 
his conversation with a great many Scriptural quota- 
tions and military phrases that savoured more of the 
conventicle and the camp than of any other school of 
oratory, and was so mysterious and long- winded that 
it would seem as if he had taken a lesson from Old Noll 
himself Setting aside these and a few other harmless 
peculiarities, the stern old trooper got on pretty well, 
on the whole. He met all his engagements with 
scrupulous exactness, and in the course of time, when 
his good qualities became better known to the people 
of the country, he lived among them in peace, if not 
in friendship. The state of affairs between them may 
be best described as an armed neutrality. He let them 
alone, and he gave them to understand most unequivo- 
cally that they should let him alone. Contrary to 
what might have been expected from the circumstances 
under which he acquired his property and the times 
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in which he lived in Ireland, * Smite-them-Hip-and- 
Thigh ' Burton was neither maimed or murdered, but 
died peacefully in his bed at a good old age. 

Like most men who acquire property by their own 
exertions, the ruling passion of the old Puritan was to 
be the founder of a family and have the name of Burton 
and the estate of Dunroe inseparably united. He 
entailed his property on his son and all his descend- 
ants in the male line to the latest generation, excluding 
all the females. No woman could come in for Dunroe 
until such time as there should no longer be a male 
Burton in existence, and even then that womscn should 
assume the name of Burton, with the arms and crest 
of the family, and her husband and children should 
all do the same. In this the old Cromwellian showed 
that in his new home he remembered the traditions of 
the old, as also that he was the scion of a good family, 
although, since his youth, he had not held any inter- 
course with the members of it. They were all of 
them Cavaliers, and highly resented his having taken 
service under ' the Rump,' and though he made no 
effort to renew his intercourse with them, yet he 
could not forget his good old blood or the stock he 
came from at the last. Or it might have been a sullen 
and defiant pride that dictated his will — the pride of 
being able to found a new family of Burtons that 
should be in no way inferior to. the old. 

But it would appear that his care was in a great 
degree unnecessary, for hitherto there had been no 
failure of male heirs among his descendants. Son 
came after father, or brother succeeded to brother, in 
unbroken continuity, for several generations. Those 
Burtons were a large-made, sleepy-looking race, and 
they inherited a good deal of the prudence and worldly 
wisdom of their progenitor. They were like him, too. 
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in person, being tall^ strong men, and so sallow in 
complexion that' each of them in turn was called by 
the country pe6ple * Burton buie/ or yellow Burton. 
But, though they resembled their ancestor in some 
things, nolle df them up to the present time was en- 
dowed with his talent and energy. Though burly in 
person and comely in face, their brains were of the 
dullest, and their dispositions were sluggish and un- 
denaoaslrative. They lived, and married, and had 
children, and died in the same house in which they 
were born, and this mode of life, in their opinion, 
comprised the whole duty of man. Content to live as 
their fathers before them had done, the march of 
intellect went by them as much unnoticed as if they 
had never heard of it, and certainly, if they ever did, 
they did not understand it. They were one and all 
conservative in its literal sense, abhorrinor all inno- 
vation, and persuaded that anything new must be 
revolutionary and dangerous. They were all born, 
vegetated — for it could scarcely be said that they 
lived — and died inDunroe, without knowing or caring 
to know that there was on the earth's broad surface a 
higher destiny or a happier lot than their own. 

Some years before the time when this story opens, 
the then Burton of Dunroe, a man of irascible temper 
and imperious will, had died of a fit of apoplexy, 
brought on partly by an excess of good living, and 
partly by a violent fit of passion. He left behind him 
two children, both sons. The eldest of these, Maurice^ 
became, as a matter of course, the representative and 
head of the family, and the younger obtained a good 
civil appointment in London, through the influence of 
the county member, the success of whose election was 
due in a great degree to the zealous partizanship and 
active exertions of the two Burtons. At a most critical 
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moment of the election, and when the votes of the two 
rival candidates were exactly equal, Maurice Burton and 
his brother rode up to the hustings at the head of the 
Dunroe tenantry^ and to a man polled them for their 
own favourite. This timely reinforcement at once 
decided the fate of the election, for the other side, 
seeing it was vain to hope to make head against such 
a large majority, wisely gave up the contest. The new 
member was not ungrateful for such very seasonable 
assistance, or probably he considered that a family 
that had proved such staunch, useful friends should 
be conciliated with a view to securing their aid should 
it be required again on a similar occasion. He showed 
his gi-atitude in a very substantial and acceptable way, 
by obtaining for the younger brother a fine situation 
in the Custom House in London. For himself Maurice 
wanted nothing, and he considered his services amply 
repaid by having his brother, to whom he was greatly 
attached, so well provided for. The young man de- 
parted for London, which at that time was considered 
very far away indeed, and never again returned to his 
native country. Now and again there were letters ex- 
changed between the brothers, but though very affec- 
tionate in language, they were written at long intervals; 
for in those days steam was undreamed of, and the penny 
postage was not. It is now diflScult to imagine how 
people contrived to exist at all in those dark days ; but 
they did, and very comfortably too, as I have been in- 
formed by sundry old persons with whom I had the 
pleasure of being acquainted. 

Gradually the memory of the younger brother died 
out in the country, and after a time no one thought of 
him at all, except the companion of his youth, who 
remembered him long and lovingly. After some years 
he wrote to Maurice that he was married very happily 
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to a young lady who had brought him no dowry but 
her good blood and good looks ; but with these advan- 
tages he professed himself to be perfectly satistied. 
When the people about Dunroe heard of this marriage, 
-they all declared that the end of the world was come, 
-or must be close at hand, when a Burton had married 
for love and not for money. Such a proceeding was 
^against all the traditions of the family. It was unknown 
that any one of them, from the old Ironside down to 
this soft-hearted fellow ' that was only half a Burton 
■after all,' was ever guilty of so foolish and unworldly 
a proceeding, as to marry a woman who was destitute 
of money, whatever her other attractions and advan- 
tages might be. But they said everything must have 
A beginning, and they supposed that a new race of men 
was to arise in Dunroe, who would present a striking 
•contrast to the close-fisted, careful people who had 
gone before, and who would spend foolishly what their 
fathers had one by one accumulated with care and 
thrifi 

Maurice Burton had not been living long alone, when 
•he too bethought himself of marrying a wife, and though 
his marriage is recorded last, it took place, in the order of 
time, long before his brother's. But more provident, or 
less romantic, he^ like a true Burton, chose for his partner 
in life a lady possessed of a very considerable fortune, 
all told down on the wedding day in a very satisfac- 
toiy manner, in hard cash. All his friends and ac- 
quaintances congratulated him warmly on the choice 
he had made, and it was admitted by all who thought 
themselves competent to give an opinion on such mat- 
ters that he had drawn a capital prize in the matri- 
monial lottery ; or as some one who was no great friend 
of his said : ' He had all the good luck of better men 
than himself.' Not only was his wife well-dowered. 
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but she was beautiful in persoa, and in birth and 
station was fully his own equal. Her disposition was- 
gentle and affectionate without being weak, and bright 
and sensible without being frivolous or selfish. It was 
a marriage of affection on both sides, and to do Maurice 
Burton only bare justice, he would have married her 
and been well content, had she been penniless in purse 
and obscure of name. But that she had a good por- 
tion, and was a gentlewoman, added very considerably 
to her other attractions in his eyes; and it was with a 
feeling of intense satisfaction that he remembered, that 
though he had married for love, yet love and worldly 
prudence for once had gone hand in hand. 

The first use that Maurice Burton had made of the 
money he got with his wife was to pull down the 
rambling, old-fashioned thatched house in which 
several generations of Burtons had lived and died, 
without having ever desired a better or more com- 
fortable habitation. Upon its site he built the present 
house, which, though not very grand, was handsome 
and commodious, and a perfect palace compared with, 
the cottage that had preceded it. With more know- 
ledge of the world, and better taste than his predeces- 
sors, he was ashamed of the homely roof that they 
had thought good enough for themselves, and he con- 
sidered that if he were ever to take that place in the 
country his pride and ambition aspired to, he should 
cast the old slough, and live in a manner suitable to- 
his fortune and position. Besides, he could not endure 
to bring his young wife to the tumble-down old bar- 
rack he called his house, which was indeed vastly in- 
ferior to the respectable, comfortable home that she 
was leaving behind. So when the marriage took 
place, the bride remained at her father's house, not for 
a month, as was the custom in Munster seventy years- 
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«go, but for a whole year, while the Dew house was in 
course of erection ; the young husband remaining with 
her, of course, but going back and forward constantly 
to Dunroe to inspect and hasten on the work. When 
the house was completed, or at least sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be habit-able, the 'hauling home,' or bringing 
the wife for the first time to the husband's house, took 
place, and according to the old time-honoured custom, 
was celebrated with great festivity and rejoicing. She 
was happy in being united to the man she loved, and 
her friends were happy in seeing what a pleasant, com- 
fortable home he had brought her to, and in the pro- 
spect of the peaceful and happy life that in all human 
probability lay before her. 

But as time wore on the young wife awoke to the 
realities of life, and made the discovery that the world 
was not so glad and bright as it had seemed to her 
when seen through the golden haze of youth and love. 
She discovered, too, that her husband loved many 
things, almost, if not quite, as well as he loved her. 
He loved money ; the respect and consideration that 
it would procure for him in the eyes of the world ; and 
as he was very proud, he loved money because it 
would enable him to support and feed up his pride, 
and make it sit easily and gracefully upon him. He 
was more like the grim old Ironside than any other 
of the descendants of that worthy, for he was proud, 
ambitious, and grasping ; endowed with a worldliness 
that thought wealth and rank the alpha and omega 
of all earthly felicity, and with a cold, hard, impe- 
rious manner that made him many enemies and 
alienated many friends. The loving, gentle girl shed 
a few natural tears over the hopes that were so rudely 
dispelled, and the bright illusions that one by one were 
drifting away from her never to return again. But 
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she was in a special manner gifted with woman'* 
chief ornament — *a meek and quiet spirit' — and meekly 
and quietly she set about teaching herself to submit 
to the inevitable, and make the best of her life, such as 
it was. But she never ceased to love her husband,, 
and this love made light and easy many a trouble 
that to another woman, with a temper less sweet and 
yielding, would have seemed hard and grievous. It 
smoothed every difficulty, sweetened every bitter- 
ness, and enabled her to bear with patient cheerfulness 
all the small trials of her daily life. She also knew 
that her husband loved her as much as he was capable 
of loving any earthly creature, or as his hard, worldly 
nature would admit of his doing, and though his first 
passionate fondness for her had passed away, yet he 
was always most kind and affectionate. He gratified 
all her wishes whenever doing so did not greatly 
interfere with his own comfort and convenience, and 
he denied her no indulgence that her station in life 
entitled her to and that his means allowed him to 
give. Fond as he was of money, he never stinted her 
in the use of it, not only for herself, but also for 
expending among her poor neighbours and pen- 
sioners, who in all their sorrows and troubles came 
to her for relief and comfort, and never came in vain. 
He was justly proud of the fair, gentle-mannered 
lady who did the honours of his house and table with 
much grace and tact, and though his manner towards 
her had lost a good deal of its first tenderness, he 
thought there was not her equal in all the world. He 
never interfered with her in the domestic affairs that 
were her own peculiar province ; she arranged every- 
thing in doors as it suited her own pleasure, and 
governed her family and servants with absolute sway. 
So far could she go, but no farther. He never allowed 
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her to differ from him in anything that he had made 
up his mind to," and that she should think of dis- 
puting his will and pleasure was a thing he con- 
sidered out of the range of all possibility. She was 
a woman, and therefore unfit, he thought, to form any 
opinion outside her own province; she could not be 
the counsellor or adviser of a man of the world, and 
though she thought she might understand to a nicety 
all the mysteries of housekeeping, what could she pos- 
sibly know of business, or of the weighty affairs of life ? 
If we could, like Asmodeus, get a peep into every 
household, I fear we would discover more Maurice 
Burtons than anyone is aware of 1 

For some years no olive-branch had made its appear- 
ance on the stem of the old Cromwellian tree of Dunroe. 
This was a great disappointment, and a source of per- 
petual regret both to Mr. and Mrs. Burton, but for 
very different reasons. If there was one man in the 
world that he hated more than another, that man was 
Pierce Burton, his cousin, and heir-at-law to Dunroe, 
in case he and his brother had no sons. Maurice, like 
Michael Angelo, was * a good hater,' and in his hatred 
there were no half- measures. As boys he and Pierce 
could never come together without coming to blows 
also ; and in after life, if the ill-will between them was 
not so demonstrative, it was more deeply rooted and 
intense, each of them * feeding fat the antient grudge' 
with all his heart and soul. All his life Pierce was 
poor and in difficulties through his own mismanagement 
and want of energy, and this, in the eyes of his cousin, 
was fault number one. Then he had married a 
woman not only as poor as himself, but of low birth 
and doubtful antecedents — this was crime number 
two ; and lastly, he had a shoal of children, who were 
growing up common peasants, without education or 
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even any attempt at it. From the accounts of them 
that reached Mr. Burton, he was sure that in intellect 
and manners they were in no way superior to young 
Hottentots. That such people were his near relatives 
was a great wound to his pride ; but that they should 
ever come in for Dunroe was gall and wormwood to 
his soul — a contingency that he could not think of 
with common patience; yet it was the most likely 
thing in the world, as neither he nor his brother had a 
son. He was as proud of being descended from the 
old Puritan captain as other gentlemen were of a far 
more illustrious pedigree, and it was very mortifying 
to think that his family property might one day come 
to the son of Mrs. Pierce Burton. The name of Burton 
would be dragged down to the dust by such j>eople, 
for there was no knowing what stain they would 
fix upon it, or what shame or horror they would 
perpetrate. Mr. Burton was a happy man to all 
appearance, blest with perfect health, easy in for- 
tune, and most happy in his domestic life ; but that 
he had no son, and that his brother had no son, and that 
Pierce Burton was the heir-male, was the ingredient 
that filled with bitterness the cup of his content. 

But it was not for this reason that the meek-hearted 
wife yearned for the blessing that was given by Provi- 
dence to her very poorest neighbours, although it was 
denied to herself. She wished for a child, because 
she knew that her husband ardently longed for it, and 
she thought that the sight of ^ little face lying on her 
breast would bring back to her some return of his old 
tenderness. Her woman^s nature yearned for some- 
thing on which it could pour out all the wealth of 
love that was shut up within her own heart, some- 
thing it could live for and rest upon. In the monoto- 
nous routine of a secluded country life she often had 
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vivid pictures before her eyes that she knew could 
never be anything real ; she seemed to hear little feet 
pattering through the now silent rooms, childish voices 
prattling round her knee, childish sorrow shedding its 
evanescent tears upon her breast. She envied all the 
poor women on the estate when she saw endless tribes 
of ragged, dirty little urchins clinging to their skirts, 
and clamouring for the food that was not always at 
hand. But her uns9.tisfied longing for children did 
not make her hard or sour, as it had made her 
husband, for nothing could alter a nature so sweet and 
gentle as hers. She did not say to God, with the 
passionate importunity of the Hebrew woman, * Give 
me children, or I die/ but she tried to be patient and 
submissive to His will. She became more considerate 
and charitable, if that could be possible^ to all the 
poor women around her, who, though rich in offspring, 
were poor in everything else, and very indulgent and 
generous to all their children, who learned from their 
earliest years to look upon her as a kind, good friend. 
But at last came the long-wished-for blessing to the 
grieving hearts of both husband and wife, and a son 
was bom in the house of Dunroe. Of course there 
was great rejoicing at the happy event : great bonfires 
were lighted on all the hills, an ox was roasted whole 
on the lawn, and whisky galore * was drunk to wash 
it down. The birth of the young heir was celebrated 
with such noisy and uproarious demonstrations of joy 
that there was considerable danger lest the life of the 
mother should be sacrificed in consequence of the 
hearty welcome that was given to the son. There 
was so much noise and uproar that Mrs. Burton got 
fever, and was for many days in imminent danger ; but 
her naturally good constitution came to her aid, and 
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ftlie was spared to enjoy the great blessing she had so 
ardently longed for, and had almost given her own 
life to purchase. But when she pressed the babe to 
her bosom and hushed his cries with all a mother^s 
tender instinct, all her sorrow and suffering were for- 
gotten. In her great, overpowering delight she 
thought she never again could be desolate or unhappy. 
She could now pour out all the great love of her 
heart without any fear that it would be thrown back 
again upon herself, or ever be chilled by coldness or 
indifference. This little one, who was all her own, 
would be always her comforter in every trouble and 
sorrow, her companion who would never be silent or 
moody, but whose .pretty ways and pleasant talk 
would be to her lonely life an unfailing source of 
interest and delight. He — her boy — would love her, 
she well knew, and his love would never lessen with 
age, but be ever on the increase ; his love would never 
grow careless or cold, and she would be his friend and 
confidante as well as his mother, sympathising with 
him in all things, sharing in his sorrow and rejoicing 
in his joy. 

And greatly was Mr. Burton's heart uplifted at the 
birth of his heir, for it was as his heir that he welcomed 
the babe, although the mother thought only of her 
child. She was glad, because the birth of her son 
would fill up the void in her life, and it had called 
into existence all the sweet and holy instincts of 
motherhood ; but he was proud, because an heir-male 
was come to inherit the property and to perpetuate 
the name of Burton, which he respected as much as if 
it were Percy or Howard. But had the child been a 
daughter, he would still have rejoiced, for a daughter 
would have ''promised boys hereafter.' But as, fortu- 
nately, the child was a son, the pride and happiness of 
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the father knew no bounds. The race of the fine old 
Independent would not be blotted out of the soil on 
which he had planted so firm and sturdy a foot, nor 
his name brought to disgrace by an unworthy repre- 
sentative. There was new life and vigour infused 
into the old tree, and neither Pierce Burton nor any of 
his mongrel race would ever be master in Dunroe. 
And Pierce Burton's wife — the low-bom, vulgar woman, 
of dubious character — should never sit in the seat 
that was now occupied by his sweet and gracious 
Mary! 

The next direction taken by Mr. Burton's thoughts 
was the resolve to have his son the best-educated, the 
richest, and the most respectable member of the 
Burton family. To accomplish this great object, on 
which he set his heart, he became still more hard and 
worldly than he had been before. He had always 
been a careful, prudent man, but, to make riches for 
his son, he redoubled his care and thrift, and set him- 
self the task of adding acre to acre and pound upon 
pound, so that he might accumulate wealth and pro- 
perty to leave behind for him. His son should be the 
richest and grandest Burton of them alL He should 
fill a large space in the world's eye. He should be 
one of the foremost men in his native county, and 
should marry into its very proudest family. In short, 
endless were the speculations, and ambitious the hopes 
that occupied the brain and heart of Maurice Burton, 
in all of which his heir, so long desired and proudly 
welcomed, was the prominent figure, to the exclusion 
of everyone and everything eLse in the world. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE HEIR OF DUNROE. 

* Matthew. — ^An only son, you say % Alas ! alas ! 

How very much is in that word comprised ; 
On one side is self-will and wayward folly, 
And on the other care and disappointment.' 

William Burton, as the only son of a rich man, 
received, as a matter of course, a good education, or 
what was considered one in those days, and a careful 
training in everything that was then thought necessary 
to fit him for the respectable position in life that he 
was one day to fill. He was sent to a public school 
when he was old enough, and afterwards to the 
national university of Trinity College, but in neither 
place was he distinguished for close application to 
study, or for more than ordinary talents. His conduct, 
both at school and college, was, however, perfectly 
unexceptional: he did not incur any large debts, he 
was never mixed up in street rows, nor was he ever 
connected with any transactions that he would be 
ashamed or afraid to own. Not having been intended 
for any of the learned professions, his studies were of 
a light and desultory character; in fact, he only studied 
as much or little as he pleased, and sometimes not at 
all. Had his father been a poor man struggling hard 
to afford him all the advantages he enjoyed, had he 
known that he should make his own way in the world, 
and that on his own hard work depended his future 
status in life, he might have passed through the cur- 
riculum of old Trinity with more distinction, and his 
name have appeared more frequently on its books as 
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the winner of honours 'and prizes. A,dversity is a 
stern and rugged teacher, but, nevertheless, the best of 
all, and a little ambition is the sharpest spur that a 
young man just entering on life can buckle on his 
heels. Unfortunately, William Burton had neither of 
these powerful incentives to urge him forward in the 
path of academical honour. His childhood and youth 
were spent in luxury and indulgence, and a future as 
bright and happy as he could desire lay before him 
without any effort of his own to win it. So he saw 
no necessity for working hard or consuming midnight 
oil; that was all very well for fellows who should 
exert themselves if they wished to emerge from poverty 
and obscurity. Why, he asked himself, should he 
waste the long summer days and dreary winter nights 
in trying to acquire learning, for which he had not 
much taste, and which would not be of much use in 
after life, as he would not require it in order to earn 
his living ? What good would much Latin and Greek 
do him down at Dunroe ? It would be only so much 
dead letter there, and in settling a<;counts with his 
tenants, a thorough knowledge of arithmetic would 
be far more important to him than an acquaintance 
with Homer or Tacitus. This sort of reasoning was 
all the logic he learned, or rather taught himself, in 
college. 

But though he did not distinguish himself in the 
usual college course, either classical or scientific, it 
must not be supposed that his mind was altogether a 
blank. He had a tolerably extensive acquaintance 
with the literature of that day, especially poetry, in 
which he took great delight. This kind of reading 
gave to his character a dreamy, imaginative cast, which 
might have degenerated into weakness, but that it was 
balanced, and in a great degree counteracted by pur- 
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suits of a more manly and vigorous sort. He was 
excessively fond of all the hardy out-of-door sports 
practised by country gentlemen, and excelled in them 
beyond most young men of his age. He was a fearless 
and graceful horseman, an unwearied pedestrian, and 
an unerring shot. He was a very skilful yachtsman, 
and no craft in the Shannon was better fitted out or 
more ably managed than the elegant pleasure boat 
that his father's indulgent liberality allowed him to 
call his own, for where his only son was concerned the 
purse of Mr. Burton was always open. A dashing 
rider across country, William was splendidly mounted, 
and no matter how long and hard 'v^as the run with 
the hounds, he was always close at their heels, and 
sure to be in at the death. All these athletic and 
manly exercises, while keeping him in a robust state 
of physical health, gave self-reliance and strength to 
his character, which the romantic reading he indulged 
in might otherwise have rendered weak and effeminate. 
His personal appearance has been described before, 
so I need not again go over beaten ground. Suffice it 
to say that he was very good looking, with the good 
looks that youth, and health, and constant exercise in 
the open air must always give to one who has been sent 
into the world sufficiently well favoured. In physique 
he more resembled his mother's family than his father's. 
The Burtons were all dark-skinned people, expression- 
less in face, and slow in speech and movements, while 
William was slight and agile, with a countenance that 
expressed every emotion of his soul like a mirror, and 
with skin and liair so fair as to disqualify him alto- / 
gether from bearing the soubriquet of * Burton buie.' 
His address was frank and gentleman-like, and his . 
manner, especially with women, was gentle and 
deferential. Altogether, he was a young man that it 
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was impossible Dot to like, and few 3'ouDg men in his 
county were greater favourites with all ranks and 
classes of people. He was all the more liked because 
he was such a contrast to his proud and reserved 
father, but that was accounted for by some people, 
who said that ' He was only half a Burton, and took 
after his mother and her family, who were as gracious 
in manner as they were fair in face/ 

The affection of Mr. Burton for his son was so in- 
tense and absorbing as to be a subject of profound 
astonishment to everyone who knew him. Like the 
patriarch Jacob, he poured out on this Benjamin of his 
old age a wealth of love that no one until now had ever 
imagined he was possessed of. Where this son was in 
question, the man's whole nature seemed to have under- 
gone a change. He loved, with a passionate love that 
was only equalled by his pride, the handsome, high- 
spirited young fellow that in his eyes was far superior 
to all the other young men in the county; he was 
never better pleased than when listening to the story 
of William's daring exploits by land and water, some- 
times in winning a steeplechase, or at another time 
risking his own life to save some shipwrecked crew, 
whose disabled vessel was sinking under them in the 
angry waters of the Shannon. He allowed the lad 
such a liberal supply of money as enabled him freely to 
indulge all his tastes and habits, no matter how ex- 
pensive they might have been. He liked to have it 
said that ' Young Burton's boat was the neatest thing 
on the river,' or that * Young Burton's mare could not 
be matched in a run over a cross country ;' and neither 
was he greatly displeased when he heard that somebody 
had said : 'That though Mr. Burton knew how to make 
money, his son knew how to spend it like a gentleman 
and a good fellowj 
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And to have his son a gentleman — not in name or 
position only, but in all the essentii^ls that constitute 
a gentleman in the refined tastes and instincts that 
education and breeding alone can give — was the one 
supreme absorbing ambition of Mr. Burton's soul. To 
have William better educated than he had been him- 
self, to see him take a better place in the world, to 
leave him, when called away himself, the richest and 
proudest of the Burtons, this was his one aim and 
object in life. For this he toiled and planned, and 
thought no labour or trouble too great by which he 
could acquire property and increase his money. And 
it was to be all for his son ! He was determined that 
whea he was called to his rest in the family-vault, 
where all the Burtons who had gone before him were 
sleeping their last sleep, William should have an 
inheritance that would place him in the first rank of 
the gentry of his native county; and meanwhile all he 
asked for himself was hard work, and the only reward 
he desired was to live to see his son well and suitably 
married, and his son's children playing around him 
before he would be called away. 

Many an anxious thought did this proud and worldly 
man give to the all-important subject of his son's 
marriage. He often asked himself the question, 
where would a woman be found good enough for this 
idolised son, and it was one that he did not find it 
ea6y ta answer. The lady he would honour by select- 
ing for this enviable position should be perfectly 
faultless in every respect : she should be well-bom, 
well-bred, and with good connections and a large 
fortune. As for the minor items of youth, beauty, 
and goodness, he never thought about them at all. 
William himself could be trusted to see to all that — it 
was his own affair altogether, with which he (Mr. 
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Burton) would not think of interfering ; and provided 
the lady had all the other requisites, his son might 
please himself as to the rest. He could never imagine, 
in his wildest dreams, that William would marry for 
love and for love alone, and if any man had been 
hardy enough to tell him that so awful a catastrophe 
was not only possible but probable, he would have 
regarded that man henceforth as his personal enemy. 
He had himself married a lady who was highly con- 
nected and had a large fortune, a lady of whom he 
was justly proud, and he had never any reason to 
repent that marriage for a single moment. And if he, 
who was not possessed of William's advantages, who 
•had never been so handsome or so well educated, and 
who, when he married, was not so rich as William 
would be, got such a suitable wife, it would be very 
strange indeed if his son could not be equally fortunate. 
That William would select his wife, not from the 
ranks of the aristocracy, but from the peasant class, 
was an idea that never entered his father's mind. So 
•dreadful a calamity he could not even imagine. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the love of Mrs. 
Burton for her son was in no way inferior to that felt 
•by the father, but it was altogether different. To say 
that she loved her ' boy,' as she called him, was to 
express but very feebly the blind, unreasoning instinct 
that binds a mother to her child. But*she loved him 
with an idolatry that went far beyond a mother's 
instinct. Until he had come to gladden her life it had 
been lonely and dreary. His first shrill cry had been 
in her ears like the music of the spheres, and the first 
look of his small face had been like a glimpse of Eden. 
After he came to her she was never again lonely or 
sad. Her bhild was all the world to her — amusement, 
companionship, and perpetual joy. How could the 
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day be long or dreary when she could feast her eyes^ 
on his infantine beauty, listen with a delighted ear to- 
his childish prattle, and find never-ending amusement 
in beholding all his pretty ways. Watching him as 
he emerged from childhood into youth, and from youth 
to early manhood, she saw something new in him every 
day to admire and love. How could she be dull or 
lonely, when her boy went and came all day long with 
pleasant words and joyous laughter, and slept every 
night in the room immediately near her own. Her 
delight was to be always doing something for him, or 
in some way contributing to his pleasure or comfort. 
She made all his shirts herself from his birth, and no 
hand but her own was ever permitted to work the 
dainty stitching that covered them like the finest 
embroidery. She knitted all his socks, she kept his 
room and drawers in order, and would have done the 
most menial oflSces for him if he would only have 
allowed it. She was never weary of attending on him; 
her eyes brightened and her heart bounded with joy 
at his approach, and the love that other mothers 
divided among many children she centred in her only 
one, for whom she had yearned and prayed for many 
long, weary years. 

In the great affection that was felt by Mr. and 
Mrs. Burton for this son there was no clashing or 
jealousy, no divided interest, no pulling in opposite 
directions, as is very often seen with the parents of an 
only child. For the first time since they were married, . 
they worked in harness with the most perfect concord, 
for here was the one point on which they could both 
agree. This was the one question on which there 
could be no difference of opinion between them. This 
naturally drew the husband and wife more closely 
together. It brought them more frequently into con- 
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tact, and gave them a mutual interest where before 
there was none. . No wonder that they both loved 
the. child, for when he came under their roof he had 
brought ^i^h him many blessings that heretofore were 
strangers there. 

But the idolatrous affection of his parents was not 
altogether the most wholesome atmosphere in which 
tha youpg man could be brought up, nor were the 
indulgence and luxury lavished on him, the wisest 
training for his future life. What between the 
absorbing love of one parent and the indulgent pride 
of the other, he ran a great risk of being thoroughly 
spoiled, and to a certain extent he was spoiled. He 
was by nature affectionate and generous, but the 
injudicious way in which he had been brought up 
made him think more of his own pleasure and gra- 
tification than that of others, impatient of control, 
and incapable of exercising any self-restraint, not only 
in great things but even in small ones. By nature he 
was self-willed and obstinate of purpose, and from 
having been always very much his own master, those 
bad qualities became intensified, and gained so great 
an ascendancy over him, that it was not easy to 
advise or guide him. The servants and tenants were 
accustomed to say of him, * Masther Willie, God bless 
him! has a fine high spirit ov his own;' or, 'Masther 
Willie has the timper ov the ould Burtons in him, 
never fear ;' or, * Masther Willie is a rale Cromwellian 
to the backbone.' 

But 'Masther Willie' was not the only child that 
had grown up in the house of Dunroe. When his 
son was about six years old, Mr. Burton received 
a letter from his brother in London, in which he 
announced the melancholy news of his wife's death 
after having given birth to a little girl. In a year 
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after another letter arrived to summon Mr. Burton to 
the deatli-bed of his brother, who was dying of some 
tedious and painful disease. He lost no time in 
obeying this summons, although a journey to London 
was then a great undertaking, much more troublesome 
and dangerous than a journey to America is now. 
His arrival was anxiously expected by the dying man, 
who implored him, by all the love that was between 
them in their youth, to take charge of his orphan 
child, and give her the shelter and protection of his 
home. To this agonised appeal from his only brother 
Maurice Burton was not the man to turn a deaf ear. 
He had always loved his brother, and no cloud had 
ever come between them ; though separated from him 
for several years, he had never forgotten him, and was 
not likely to refuse the first and last favour he ever 
petitioned for. He promised with a full heart, and 
holding his brother's thin hands within his own, so 
full of health and strength, that as God had not given 
him a daughter, this little one should be such to him, 
not in name or appearance only, but in reality and 
truth. 

When Maurice Burton made this promise to his 
dying brother, he meant to keep it, and he did so in 
the spirit as well as in the letter. The little one was 
the child of his only brother, and she was a Burton — 
that was enough ; henceforth she should be to him as 
his own daughter. Her mother s family were people 
of wealth and station, but though they attended the 
funeral and stood bare-headed beside the grave with 
all due decorum, none of them made any inquiry 
respecting the orphan, where she was to go, or what 
was to become of her. The pride of Maurice Burton 
rose up in arms against such unkindness and neglect, 
prevented him from alluding to the child or in 
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any way bringing her under the notice of relatives 
who could so shamefully ignore her claims on them. 
At once he made up his mind that she — his niece and 
a Burton — should never cross their doors or eat a 
morsel of their bread. He had often been glad and 
proud that he was rich, but never so much so as he 
was then, for his riches enabled him to present a bold 
front to these people, and show them that the child 
of his brother wanted nothing at their hands. He 
thought with a shudder of the poor orphan left to such 
unkind, or at best cold, guardianship, and felt elated 
and happy that he could save her from such a fate. 

The day after he had laid his brother in the 
grave, Mr. Burton left London for Dunroe, bring- 
ing with him the child and her servant. He had 
not the smallest doubt of the kind reception the 
little orphan would meet with from his wife, for 
he knew that he could calculate on her sweetness 
of disposition and tenderness of heart to hold out 
the hand of welcome to the little stranger who was 
both fatherless and motherless. Nor was he disap- 
pointed in his expectations. Mrs. Burton's motherly 
heart was deeply touched b}^ the forlorn condition of 
the pretty little fair-haired baby who was so unex- 
pectedly become a candidate for her kindness, and it 
was not very long before she learned to love her with 
a love only second to that for her own child. Grateful 
to God for having given her the blessing of offspring, 
after so many lonely years, she thought she could not 
show her gratitude better than by trying to be a mother 
to the little orphan in place of the mother she had lost. 
It was the thanksgiving offering she made to God, and 
one that was doubtless more acceptable in His eyes than 
the most elaborate verbal professions. She loved the 
child, first from a sense of duty, and after for her own 
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sake, for she was a sweet engaging child, and very soon 
worked her way into the hearts of both uncle and 
aunt. The former also became much attached to her 
in his own undemonstrative quiet way, and so, as a 
matter of course, she took the place of a daughter in 
the house, and was treated as one in every respect. 

Isabel Burton grew up to womanhood as fair and as 
amiable as the heart of the fondest parent could desire, 
and it began to dawn gradually on Mr. Burton's mind 
that she would be a very suitable wife for his son. 
This idea first occurred to him when she returned 
finally from school. He then saw with pride and 
pleasure that she was not only beautiful in person, but 
a thorough gentlewoman in manner, thought, and 
feeling. Her blood was as good as his own, for was 
she not a Burton, and by her mother's side her lineage 
was as good; any one but Mr. Burton would say it 
was much better. She had been well brought up, and 
as well educated as any young lady of her class could 
be seventy years ago. She had but one drawback, she 
was utterly portionless. But he had always determined 
on givingher a daughter's portion, whoever she married, 
and that portion should not be less if she married his 
own son instead of a stranger. Quite the reverse. It 
would rather be an additional reason whv he should 
be liberal to her, knowing that the money should still 
remain in the family, thrown, as it were, from the 
right hand to the left. Where, he asked himself, could 
his son get so good or so nice a wife — one so well suited 
to him in all respects, and so well calculated to make 
him happy ? They had been brought up together, 
and were in consequence acquainted with each other's 
good qualities, and there was nothing to prevent them 
from being very happy. And what woman had so 
good] a right to be the future mistress of Dunroe as 
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the one who was herself a Burton, the child of his 
beloved and only brother ! In becoming his son's 
wife, Isabel's place in the household would not be 
changed. She would still be with them on the old 
footing, their daughter by a still closer tie. 

When once this idea took possession of Mr. Burton's 
mind, he held fast to it with the greatest tenacity. He 
4 welt upon it, he brooded over it, until it became the 
ruling passion of his life. That he could meet with 
any opposition to his darlipg scheme from either of the 
parties most concerned he did not anticipate. They 
were both wholly dependent on him, and therefore 
should submit to his will. But he did not think that 
either of them would object. But these speculations 
as to the future of the young people he kept entirely 
to himself, and not even to his wife did he give the 
least hint of them. He knew her to be greatlj^ 
attached to Isabel, with a love only less than that she 
bore her son, so that he did not anticipate any opposi- 
tion from her. He would like to see his wife opposing 
him in that or in anything else ! Neither did he give 
the least hint of his plans to the young people them- 
selves, for he was shrewd enough to know that love 
affairs cannot be got up to order, but must be left to 
grow up like weeds when and where it pleases them. 
Love is a very delicate plant, and as capricious and 
sensitive as it is delicate; it must not be handled 
roughly or tampered with ; and injudicious treatment 
is sure to shake all the tender bloom from its flowers. 
So he thought there was no need to interfere between 
the cousins ; if they were let alone, they were safe to 
manage their own affairs pretty well. So he let things 
drift on, and as far as appearances went, he saw no 
reason to doubt the wisdonj of his mode of acting. 

But the day was to come when with all his prudence 
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Mr. Burton way doomed to behold this favourite plan 
of his come to naught, like many another airy castle 
that was built before it. Faint whispers, that soon 
became loud rumour^, reached him of the frequent 
visits paid by his son to the girl who, because of her 
great beauty, was called ' The Black Rose of Knockbuie/ 
At first he treated those rumours with contempt, but 
after a time their continuance and frequency filled his 
mind with uneasiness and alarm. He had heard, on 
the day this story opens, a great deal from Larry 
Grifiin (the man Nelly had spoken of) that had 
Wounded his pride and embittered his temper. He 
determined to put a stop to this wretched business at 
once, and exact a promise from his son that he would 
not go any more to Knockbuie, or hold any intercourse 
whatever with any member of the family who lived 
there. He knew that the promise once given would 
be inviolably kept, for William was incapable of false- 
hood, and with all his folly was the soul of honesty 
and honour. With this not very pleasant task before 
him, coupled with the fact that William had not yet 
come home, and that consequently dinner was late, it 
may well be supposed that on this special evening Mr. 
Burton's temper was more than usually trying. Know- 
ing him as well as they did, his wife and servants were 
careful not to do anything that was at all likely to 
provoke any explosion of his wrath. They knew by 
experience all the signs of the coming tempest, and 
wisely trimmed their sails, so as to lessen, if they could 
not altogether escape, its force and fury. Although 
Mrs. Burton had the gentleness of the dove, she had 
learned also some of the wisdom of the serpent. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE HOUSE OF DUNROE. 

* Good sir, content you ! The house is well enough, 
Tis not too splendid, and 'tis not too mean. 
It is too humble, and too small for pride, 
Or lavish waste that leads to vice and sin ; 
But large enough for comfortable ease, 
And hospitality, and plenteous cheer. 
For many reasons do I like the house ; 
But the last reason, and the best of all, 
Is that it is mine own !' 

How shulll attempt to describe the home of a Munster 
country gentleman of good estate some seventy years 
ago ? I will begin by saying that it was a place where 
all sorts of paradox and incongruity were settled down 
and jumbled together in ' most admired disorder/ 
There was a rude plenty, and no elegance ; some com- 
fort, and a great deal of wasteful expense; wants 
innumerable, but which no one seemed to consider as 
wants. There plentiful and luxurious fare was freely 
dispensed from tables destitute of many articles de 
luoce that are considered in these latter days to be 
absolutely essential to civilized life, but which were 
then unknown, and consequently never missed. We 
marvel, in this year of grace, how such glaring and 
ludicrous anomalies could exist side by side, and can 
scarce believe in such a state of things, but that we 
have heard them repeatedly described by parents, 
grandparents, and other ancient folks who well re- 
member these old times, and on whose veracity we 
can place the most perfect reliance. To hear of what 
society was before the Union ; of how the gentry in 

¥OL. I. ^ 
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the remote country-places lived in their own primi- 
tive and makeshift fashion ; of how they were content 
to live in houses, and l)e well content with accom- 
modation that now servants would not tolerate ; of 
how they went on from one generation to another 
with the minimum amount of comfort on the maximum 
of expense, living an easy, careless, jolly life, ignoring 
all shams and conventionalities, and making no pre- 
tences of finery and refinement, is all as curious and 
as amusing as it is undoubtedly true. 

The house of Dunroe was, as I have before said, a 
new substantial stone building, without any pretensions 
to beauty or elegance, but was nevertheless a wonder- 
ful improvement on the old house, which was half 
stone and half clay, half thatched and half slated, and 
with which the Burton family for several generations 
had been quite satisfied. The new house was com- 
fortable and convenient ; the rooms were not, to be 
sure, very lofty, but they were rendered airy and 
cheerful by a number of windows — which was another 
great advantage on the old cabin — but which, however, 
now and then presented the unsightly appearance of a 
pane of broken glass. Windows will get broken, and 
as the glazier lived in the towns, often at a great 
distance, it was never considered necessary to send 
for him until, a good many panes of glass having 
been broken all over the house, he could make a 
decent job of the whole lot, and have done with it 
until another year or half a year, as the case might 
be, when he should come round again. It was gene- 
rally in the beginning of winter that the glazier went 
on his rounds to the country-houses, and made all the 
windows weather-proof before the wind and rain came 
down alike on stone house and mud cabin. After 
that general supervision of the windows, woe-betide 
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the careless wight who was so unlucky as to break a 
pane of glass ! It was an offence of great magnitude, 
for owing to a high duty, glass was very expensive, 
and then the glazier was not at hand when the 
mischief was done. The offender was visited, with 
condign punishment, and kept in a state of chronic 
disorrace until the window could be glazed aofain. 

The furniture of Dunroe House was rather scanty, 
and what was of it was neither handsome nor conve- 
nient; that of the sitting-rooms was,cumbrous and old- 
fashioned, and that of the bed-rooms was sordid and 
insufficient. With the exception of the drawing and 
dining-rooms, none of the floors were carpeted and 
none of the windows had hangings. Mrs. Burton's 
drawing-room was furnished in a very formal and 
stately fashion. The tables were all of that rich, dark 
mahogany that is now so rarely seen, thin-legged and 
spidery-looking ; the chaire were so straight and stiff 
in the backs and so hard in the seats that it would 
seem as if they had been intended more as instruments 
of punishment than for purposes of convenience or 
repa<5e. There was a sofa with a very slippery seat 
and a very perpendicular back, own brother to the 
uncomfortable chairs that were ranged round the 
walls in straight rows like soldiers on parade. There 
was a small mirror over the chimney-piece, and another 
between the windows, encased in frames from which all 
traces of the original gilding had long since disappeared, 
and surmounted by an attempt at a landscape, the bare 
sight of which was sufficient to drive crazy anyone 
who saw it that was gifted with the eye or the taste 
of an artist. Between the constant action of tlie flies 
and the injurious effects of time, those mirroi-s were 
as shabby and dingy as they could well be ; but this no 
one appeared to mind. Once they were bought and 

5—2 
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put up, they were never taken down a^ain, either 
for the purpose of being regilt or replaced by new ones 
of a more modern fashion, but hung where they were 
originally placed until the cords by which they had 
been suspended got so old and rotten that they gave 
way altogether, and then the mirrors came to the 
ground in utter smash, a catastrophe of no uncommon 
occurrence. When this happened, it was a matter of 
great grief and vexation in the household, not so much 
for the loss of the glass as for the had luck of the 
breakage ! To have a looking-glass of any kind 
broken in an Irish house was considered to denote a 
death in the family, as surely as a visit from the 
Banshee ; in fact, more surely, for that prophetess of 
evil only condescended to cry and wail outside the 
houses of the gentry and ' the old stock,* but it was a 
very poor family indeed that could not afford to have 
a scrap of looking-glass hanging up in some corner of 
the cabin. There were few easy chairs in the drawing- 
room of Dunroe ; no soft couches with the regulation 
quantity of downy,pillow8 ; no rich oil-paintings or ele- 
gant steel-engravings ; no books in gorgeous bindings 
and profusely illustrated lay on the tables, either for 
ornament or amusement ; there were no articles of 6ric- 
d'brac, none of the manv «:racefu] little trifles that are 
strewn around the drawing-rooms of the present day, 
diffusing round them an air of luxury and refined taste. 
A more cold, cheerless, and uncomfortable apartment 
than this drawing-room of Mrs. Burton's it would not 
be easy to imagine. She and her niece seemed to 
think so, at all events, for they rarely invaded its 
forlorn precincts, but when they had company, the 
dining-room was a much more cheerful apartment, 
and they felt themselves more happy there than in 
the large gloomy room upstairs. The furniture in it 
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was not better than that in the drawing-room, but it 
had a look of home, an air of comfort that was want- 
ing in the latter apartment, and this made all the 
ditierence in the world between the two. The dining- 
room, or, as it was called, the parlour, had a bay window 
at one end looking out on the lawn, and commanding 
a tine view of the Shannon and of the Cratloe hills. 
In the recess of this window was the ladies' work- 
table, and here they passed the greater part of their lives 
when indoors. There were a few books in a book- 
case near the window, not many, however, for books 
then were rare and dear, for paper was heavily taxed, 
and the steam press was not imagined. Isabel's bird 
was in his cage, hanging very high up in the middle 
of the window, lest the cats should be tempted to try 
what sort of meat a canary was made of. On the back 
of a chair was Mrs. Burton's fine warm shawl, ready 
to be taken up when that lady chose to go out to her 
garden or dairy, little excursions in which she took 
great delight, for she was no tine lady afflicted with 
either * nerves ' or * vapours,' but a good notable 
housekeeper, who was not above ' looking well unto 
the paths of her house,' and giving her servants to 
understand that the eye of their mistress was on all 
their doings. To complete the description of the 
parlour, I may as well add that a huge tire of turf and 
bogwood was burning in the large grate for certainly 
nine months of the year, for the air was rather chilly 
80 near the river, and fuel was abundant in Dunroe. 
All these things gave the parlour a pleasant, comfort- 
able appearance, and went far to prove the good taste 
of the ladies who had selected it for ordinarj^ use, in 
preference to the cold and solitary grandeur of the 
large, desolate looking room upstairs. 

But the numerous shortcomings in the v/ay of style 
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and comfort at Dunroe were counterbalanced by liberal 
expenditure, and a hospitality that without being 
wasteful was both rich and abundant. The style of 
living in Mr. Burton's house, particularly when com- 
pany was entertained there, was on as handsome a 
scale as if he was the owner of ten thousand a year, 
when in reality his rent-roll did not amount to half 
that sum. This was a matter of surprise to all who 
knew his hard disposition and great anxiety to make 
money ; still, it was quite in keeping with his general 
character. Although fond of money, there was not a 
particle of meanness in his composition, and he was 
intensely proud. To live like all the country gentle- 
men of that day, and to keep as good an establishment 
and as hospitable a table as any of them, was a part 
of that pride. The breakfasts that were laid on the 
rickety old dining-table in the parlour could rival 
in comfort and variety the Scotch breakfasts that 
almost reconciled Dr. Johnson to the Land o' Cakes ; 
and these again were succeeded by dinners that con- 
sisted of every kind of good cheer that could be had 
for money or was in season. Nor was wine, and that 
of the very best, the least item in the list of the 
dainties under which the old-fashioned spider-legged 
table groaned. In those days, wines of the best 
vintages were quite as abundant on the tables, not 
only of the gentry in Ireland, but even of the middle 
class, as ale and porter are now, for the Shannon 
swarmed with smuggling craft of all kinds, laden with 
the best brandies and choicest wines from France, 
Spain, and Portugal ; and in nine cases out of ten 
their cargoes were safely landed and sold at prices 
that would now be considered absurdly low, but which 
then yielded a very good profit to the contraband 
trader. The country gentlemen had no scruple what- 
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ever in buying up these wines and brandies, becauae 
tliey knew them to have come pure and unadulterated 
from the fountain head, and also because they got 
them much cheaper than they would get the adul- 
terated article that had jmid the king^s duty. Nor 
were their wives and daughters a wit more scrupulous 
about purchasing delicate Flemish lace and rich 
French silks and velvets. The Custom House laws 
were considered extremely oppressive, and no one — 
DO matter what his rank or class might be — scrupled 
at a little free trading, as long as it could be carried 
on with safety. The merchandise was of the most 
superior description, it was bought for less than its 
intrinsic value and delivered at their own doors, so 
they ignored altogether the idea that the goods were 
smuggled, and never troubled themselves about the 
king's duty. But they made what they thought was 
a great concession to the law by doing all this under 
the rose. They maintained a discreet silence as to 
how and when these goods got into their possession, 
but, nevertheless, it was a matter well understood 
among them all. Everj^one within easy reach of the 
sea bought these contraband goods in such large 
quantities, that in most respectable houses wine was 
drunk out of the timber hogsheads in which it had 
been sent from the foreign vineyards, and even in 
houses of an inferior class claret and French brandy 
were not unknown. The excise officers Were set at 
defiance and looked upon as much natural enemies as 
bailiffs and tithe-proctors ; and no one, from the highest 
to the lowest, thought there was anything wrong in 
cheating King George of his dues. 

The inhabitants of Mr. Burton's house comprised a 
numerous and strange collection of people. There 
were at least twice as many servants as were requisite 
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for the service of the family. Half these people never 
appeared to have anything to do, except of an odd time 
when business was very brisk, but spent the greater part 
of the day lounging about, gossiping to each other, or 
basking in the sun; and the other half spent their 
time in sitting round the huge fire that was always 
blazing in the kitchen. The greater number of these 
people did not well know what their particular duties 
were, but they had an idea that they consisted in 
* doing a hand's turn here and there,' and those who 
did know their business performed it either very badly 
or not at all. Whatever they did was done in such a 
scrambling awkward way — sometimes lazily, and some- 
times in a desperate hurry — so imperfectly, that it was 
wonderful what an amount of business they contrived 
to get through in the end. And it was well done too, 
for on a pinch those people would work well and work 
hard. For it never occurred to any of them to shirk 
work when it was really necessary that it should be 
done, and no matter how hard the work was, they 
never thought of complaining or finding fault. The 
servants had a good happy life, were well fed, and not 
overworked as a rule ; the masters were not so badly 
served in the end. 

There was first the coachman who drove Mrs. 
Burton's carriage when she went to visit anywhere, or 
to church on Sundays, and for the rest of the week he 
looked after the vegetable garden and Isabel's flowers. 
He had two men under him to look after the stables 
and do the rough work in the garden. He was also a 
sort of steward, but in reality did very little, leaving 
his work to be done by these subordinates. There 
was another man who, by way of grandeur, was called 
a footman ; but he spent his life in the stables, where 
he was always to be found in a fustian suit that was 
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very unlike the smart livery he wore when mounted 
beside the coachman on the carriage. There was old 
John the butler, the only one among them who did his 
business properly, for the simple reason that no one 
else about the house knew anything about it, so of 
course he was obliged to do it himself, for Mr. Burton 
would stand no nonsense where the proper attendance 
at table was concerned. There were the ploughman 
and three 'boys' to do the farm work, and the 
*gozsoon,' whose business it was to turn the spit, clean 
the knives and forks and run on errands. And 
lastly, but not least in his own opinion, was Condy 
Malone^ who was commonly called * Masther Willie's 
boy.* The business of this functionary was to attend 
to his young master's horse, to go with him on his 
yachting expeditions, to keep his clothes brushed and 
Jiis gun in proper order, and do any other thing ' that 
might be convanient.' 

The female servants were also in great force, and all 
of them were under the immediate control and super- 
vision of Nelly Mac, and amongst whom she gossiped 
and wrangled the whole day long. There was the 
cook, who was also the laundress, and the housemaid 
who, when her own work was done, assisted cook with 
the washing ; there was a dairymaid and a stout 
couptry girl to act under her ; there was a kitchen 
maid, and there was an old woman to take care of the 
fowls, and who, when they were fed, spent the rest of 
her time smoking her pipe by * the hob.' Two or 
three really good well- trained servants would do all 
the work — and do it well, too — that this numerous 
tribe pretended to do, or left undone when it so pleased 
them. 

But if the servants who lived and were fed in the 
house were so numerous, the visitors who came to th^ 
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kitchen — or, as they were called, * followers ' — were 
even more numerous still. In. truth, their name was 
legion. The gate at the back entrance and the 
kitchen door, were always hospitably open during the 
day, and by this means the ' followers ' came and went 
at their pleasure. They came at all hours of the day, 
but chiefly at meal times, when they actually swarmed 
in the kitchen. They never offered any excuse or 
apology for their intrusion, nor were any considered at 
all necessary. When they came they were welcome, 
and came in for a share of whatever meal was going 
on at the time, which they took as a perfect matter of 
course, knowing that it was freely and ungrudgingly 
given. Sometimes the visitor might be a ' reduced' 
lady or gentleman, who, from adverse circumstances, 
or more often through their own improvidence or 
extravagance, had been brought down so low in the 
world as to have no home, or else so poor a one as to 
make it necessary for them to pay a periodical visit to 
such of their friends and acquaintances as were either 
able or willing to keep them for a few days or even 
weeks. When any of these ' reduced gentry ' came — 
and the house was rarely without one or more of them 
— they were entertained not in the kitchen but in the 
parlour, where the master and mistress did all they 
•could to set the self-invited guests at their ease, and 
make them feel that they were welcome. But it was 
only one of ' the rale ould stock ' — one who had good 
blood in his veins, who had the privilege of being 
entertained in the parlour — for any other the kitchen 
was considered good enough. Sometimes the visitor 
to the lower regions might be a tenant come to pay his 
rent, or just as often to make excuses for not Ijaving 
it * convanient,' and to beg for a little more time in 
which to pay it; sometimes it might be the wife or 
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daughter of a tenant, or of some poor neighboor who 
came to the * missis ' for some old linen to dress burns 
and sores with, or for a little honey or jam for a sick 
child, or to beg from her some cast-off clothing. 

But as if the servants and the 'reduced gentry 
were not enough, there was a swarm of idle strollers 
hanging everlastingly about the place, having ap- 
parently no earthly business, or what deserves to 
be called such, and who were in everybody's way. 
When there was a press of business in spring and 
harvest, they were ready to work at regular wages ; 
but at other times they skulked about doing odd jobs, 
■and subsisting as best they could on the refuse of 
the kitchen, and apparently thinking themselves to be 
not unsuitable appendages to a gentleman's house. 
There was a bare-footed, half-witted fellow who helped 
sometimes to drive the cows home to be milked when 
•Condy, who generally did so, was absent with his 
younor master, and he was allowed to get ' the bit and 
sup' because he was an ' omadhawn,' and because his 
mother was a poor widow. There was the professional 
rat-catcher, who was always going from house to 
house and from farm to farm, and whose arrival was 
always welcomed uproariously by all the servants on 
account of the sport he was sure to show them in the 
pursuit of his calling. There was the fiddler or piper 
of the district, who also went on his rounds, and was 
-even more rapturously welcomed than the rat-catcher ; 
certainly, he never had cause to complain that he got 
a cold or unsatisfactory welcome. In fact, it would 
be endless work to enumerate all the idlers who hung 
about the kitchen and o£Sces, with no better introduc- 
tion than the customary, * Grod save all here,' and with 
Jio apparent object but to pass away their time and see 
what chance or good luck might throw in their way. 
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To shut his gates against this gang of * shoolers/ and 
forbid their trespassing on his lands and premises, was- 
what no Irish gentleman or respectable farmer, even 
the most churlish, ever thought of doing. So far 
from that, they rather liked it, for they thought it was 
a mark of distinction — a feather in their caps — to have 
'followers' coming to their houses. The more of these 
people who came to them, the more their own credit 
and consequence were increased, and the more their 
praises were sounded through the country. It was 
considered very mean and disgraceful * to grudge the 
bit and sup,' and those who did so were stigmatised 
as bodaghs ^ and nagers that ' hadn't a dhrop ov 
dacent blood in them.' But whether it arose from 
the proverbial hospitality of the Irish, or from com- 
pliance with a universal custom, or from the wish to 
be spoken well of, the most indiscriminate and lavish 
style of entertainment prevailed all over the country^ 
This was the primary cause, if not the greatest one,^ 
of the universal bankruptcy that followed on the 
great famine of 1847, and culminated in that grim 
Nemesis, the Encumbered Estates Court. 

In describing Dunroe the dogs must not be forgotten. 
All the different varieties of the canine race were well 
represented, from Grouse, the thorough-bred pointer, 
down to a wretched little mongrel who picked up 
his bit no one knew how, and certainly no one seemed 
to care. Whenever a stranger was seen approaching 
the house, the whole pack of them 

' Mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And cur of low degree,' 

sallied out en viasse, and raised such a fierce chorus of 
barking, yelling, and snarling, that the dismayed 

* Bodagh — churl. 
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visitor was obliged to keep at a respectful distance 
until some of the servants would sally out with whips 
and sticks to drive away the vociferous guardians of 
the household gods. It was quite impossible that the 
family of Dunroe could ever be taken by surprise in 
the matter of visitors, for long before they came near 
the house, their arrival was duly notified by the loud 
clamour raised by all the dogs that swarmed about 
the house and vard. 

The house that I have here endeavoured to de- 
scribe as Mr. Burton's, was only one of many that 
existed in Ireland seventy years ago, and may be 
taken as a fair sample of a house of its class. But the 
old gentry who lived in those houses are gone, and 
the houses have passed into the possession of new people, 
who, if they cannot boast of the ' old blood,' have what 
is much better, good common sense. Yet though they 
were wasteful, reckless and extravagant, there was 
about * the fine old Irish gentlemen all of the olden 
time ' a combination of splendid and noble qualities. 
They were hospitable and generous, often to their own 
ruin ; brave even to rashness, and with genial and 
courteous manners that enabled them to be ' all things 
to all men.' They had their day, and they enjoyed it 
after their own fashion ; but that day is gone never to 
return. The inexorable march of time and the advance 
of commerce and manufactures all drove them back 
step by step until they were finally extinguished by 
the vigorous and peremptory proceedings of the 
Estates Court, from the judgment of which there was 
neither dissent nor appeal. They fell then never to rise 
again, not at least as they had existed before the 
Union. Sentiment was utterly routed by common 
sense; the 'shoolers' were decimated by the famine, 
and the struggle for life became too sharp and hard 
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to permit of the old laiaaez alter mode of existence. 
To caiTy the feudalism of the middle ages into the 
nineteenth century is an anachronism as impossible as 
it would be absurd ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

AN EVENING AT DUNROE. 

* Consider, William ; take a month to think, 
And let me have an answer to my wish ; 
Or, by the Lord that made me, you shall pack, 
And never more darken my doors asjain !' 

Tennyson. 

The chill gloom of a dull October evening had de- 
scended on a country shorn of all its summer beauty, 
and on fields that looked bare and brown, for the crops 
had everywhere been gathered in. It was a damp, 
foggy evening, not actually raining, but having a 
silent, dreary drizzle, the cold of which pierced to the 
very bone. But there was no cold perceptible in the 
comfortable parlour at Dunroe. A bright fire sparkled 
in the grate, sending all round the room a glow of 
warmth and cheerfulness that formed a very pleasant 
contrast to the fog and damp outside the house. The 
table was laid for dinner, but as William had not yet 
made his appearance, that important meal had been jar 
little delayed, very much to the annoyance of Mr. 
Burton, who like most elderly gentlemen, could not 
endure any change being made in the hour of his 
favourite repast. He now sat at one side of the fire 
perfectiy silent, but his compressed lips and lowerinor 
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brow were significant signs to those wlio knew him 
well that his meditations were not of a very pleasant 
nature. Now and then he rose and walked up and 
down the room with the firm assertive step belonging 
of right to the master of the house, and then sitting 
down again, he poked the fire savagely, as if by that 
act he could give vent to his impatience and ill- 
humour. As Nelly Mac said on returning to the 
kitchen, after having been in the parlour to speak to 
her mistress on some necessary business, ' All he wants 
now is some one to fight wid, an* if he can't get any- 
one else, he'll fight wid poor Masther Willie for bein' 
so late.' But Nelly was determined that her nursling 
should not be the scapegoat this evening, for she stole 
out, as we have seen, and waited for him at the gate 
in order to put him on his guard. 

Mrs. Burton sat on the other side of the fire opposite 
her husband, beguiling the tiine by knitting, a sort of 
work she was very fond of, because it did not require 
much attention, and could be taken up and laid down 
again without any trouble or loss of time. As may 
be supposed, she was no longer the beautiful girl that 
had been brought a bride to Dun roe with so much 
rejoicing. The thirty years that had passed over her 
since that time had taken away the youthful bloom 
from her face and the slender grace from her figure, 
but if ' the inexorable years had robbed her of one 
kind of beauty, they had given her another scarcely 
less winning and attractive. Her fair face was with- 
out a wrinkle, and there was not a white hair amid 
the luxuriant light brown tresses that were coiled up 
under a handsome cap, whose rich lace gave great 
softness to a countenance which, though it had lost 
the beauty of youth, was still very fair and sweet. 
She was a very handsome, dignified-looking matvovv. 
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a good, affectionate wife, and a most adoring mother ; 
and from the kindness of her disposition and the 
sweet graciousness of her manners was a universal 
favourite with everyone who knew her. 

On this particular evening she sat knitting away in 
silence, for she knew by experience that her husband's 
ill-humour would only be increased by any attempts 
at conversation. She had an intuitive knowledsre of 
all the signs of his temper both good and bad, for 
long companionship with him had made her wise and 
skilful in steering her bark through the domestic 
tempest, which, truth to tell, came on at frequent inter- . 
vals. But she was always equal to the occasions, and 
those little storms, owing to her tact and sweetness of 
temper, generally passed off soon without doing much 
mischief. 

At last Mr. Burton, looking at his watch, said 
impatiently : ' The dinner is fully half an hour late 
to-day. Why the devil don't we have dinner ? That 
cook of yours, Mrs. Burton, is not worth her salt, not 
to speak of wages/ 

' It is not the fault of the cook at all,' replied his 
wife, mildly. ' Dinner was quite ready to be served 
at the usual time, but I thought you would like to 
wait a little for Willie.' 

' I believe you think of no human being but Willie,' 
he growled. ' The way you go on about that young 
man is most ridiculous. The comfort and convenience 
of everyone in this house must give way to his, 
owing to your foolish indulgence. I for one cannot 
see why the regularity and comfort of an entire house- 
hold must be set aside day after day for the gratifi- 
<;ation of one member of it, and he tlie youngest.' 

The placena uxor made no reply to this ungracious 
speech, but laid aside her knitting and rang the belL 
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When old John the butler made his appearance in 
answer to the summons, she ordered that dinner should 
be served at once. Her order was so promptly obeyed 
that in a few minutes she was sitting at the head of 
her table, and her husband opposite her at the foot. 
While they were eating their soup the delinquent made 
his appearance and took his place at the table, which 
proceeding his father did not take any notice of — a 
very unusual thing, for unless he was very cross indeed 
he always had something pleasant to say to his son. 

' Where is Isabel, mother V asked the young man, 
casting a glance at the place usually occupied by his 
cousin, and which was now vacant. 

*She has got a very bad cold, and I persuaded 
her to stay in bed to day and try if a little nursing 
would not help to shake it off,' was the reply of Mrs. 
Burton. 

* It must be a very bad cold indeed when she con- 
sents to remain in bed; Belle is not one who easily 
yields to illness.' 

There was no further conversation during dinner 
except such as was absolutely required by the courtesies 
of the table. When it was over, old John cleared away 
the cUbris, and placing wine and the materials for 
punch on the table, and replenishing the fire with more 
turf and bog- wood, left the room ; then the ipother and 
son knew that they must face the storm that had been 
rising all the evening and would surely burst over 
their heads. It broke forth soon enough. 

' Pray, sir, why were you so late this evening ?' said 
Mr. Burton, magisterially. ' Why was it, may I venture 
to ask, that your mother and I were obliged to wait 
for dinner eo very much beyond our usual time 1 Was 
it that you had any important business to take up your 
time, or was it that you would not give yourself the 
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trouble to return home at a proper and suitable 
hour r 

This was the first time in his life that William had 
been addressed by his father in so stem and imperious 
a manner. He had often before returned home as late, 
and even later, but no fault had ever been found with 
him for it until now. He saw that his father was 
greatly displeased, for his tone and manner were even 
more aggressive than his language, and he knew that 
something more than being a little late must have 
paused this burst of anger. 

' I only went to my room to change my dress for 
dinner,' answered William, mildly. 

'Surely you were not all that time dressing for 
dinner ! Why, you might have dressed yourself for a 
dinner at court in half the time. Well, and what kept 
you out up to then ? 

* I am very sorry, sir, that you and my mother were 
so much inconvenienced. But when I was passing up 
the stairs I looked at my watch and it was then only 
six o'clock.* 

' And what business had you to be out, when you 
knew that dinner is always on this table at six sharp ? 
And may I inquire on what profitable employment you 
were engaged since you left this house after breakfast 
this morning V 

William's colour rose, but he was determined not to 
lose his temper, so he replied quietly, ' I was out 
shooting, and I never had worse luck in all my life. 
The birds are very scarce this season, and very shy too.' 

'The game you went after to-day was not wild 
fowl,' said Mr. Burton, with a sneer. ' I could safely lay 
a wager on that point. Did you call at the post-office 
for my letters and papers, as I requested you to do V 

The young man scorned to shelter himself behind a 
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falsehood, and he replied, ' I did not go to the office at 
al]/ 

' You did not ! I distinctly told you at breakfast 
that I expected some letters of consequence, and asked 
you to call at the post-office. And where the devil 
did you go, may I ask V 

The young man made no reply, but affected to be 
very busy in making a wine-glassful of punch for his 
mother. 

' Did you hear me, William V said his father, sternly. 

' I beg your pardon, sir. What were you saying V 

' I asked you where you had been since breakfast.' 

* WeU, sir, I went first to Daly's farm and walked 
every perch of it, but the sport there was very bad. 
Next I went round to the big bog of Moncmore, and 
it was there I got the solitary brace that I brought 
home.' 

' And then you turned up the bohreen that leads on 
to Knockbuie to rest yourself after your fatigue. You 
dropped in there, quite by accident to console yourself 
for your ill-luck in shooting, eh T 

William was about to make an angry reply, for he 
was beginning to lose temper, but seeing his mother's 
{JBu^e turned towards him imploringly, he remained 
silent. 

* I will be plain with you, William,' said his father, 
after a short pause ; ' and in return I expect that you 
will be plain with me. Believe me, it will in the end 
be the best and wisest plan for both of us. I am quite 
aware of your clandestine visits to John Maguire's 
house, and of the object you have in going there. There 
is a great loss of time in going to such a place, and 
what is worse — ^very much worse — a great loss of caste. 
Your visits to Knockbuie do not meet with my appro^ 
bation at all ; I will go further, and tell you that they 
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are highly displeasing to me. I have never put much 
restraint on you, even when you were younger than 
you are now, and in that respect I fear that I have 
not acted wisely. It is too late to begin curbing you 
now that you are a man twenty-two years old, from 
whom some common sense might fairly be expected. 
There is, however, a limit to everything, even to the 
forbearance of parents, and as long as you continue to 
live under my roof you cannot with decency throw 
over my authority, or set my expressed wishes alto- 
gether at defiance. I don't chose that 7ny son should 
be the constant associate of John Maguire, or of the 
class of people to be met with in his cabin — neither the 
place nor the company are exactly what I would con- 
sider suitable for William Burton of Dunroe !' 

He stopped and looked fixedly at his son, who, how- 
ever, did not meet his gaze or make any reply, but 
kept his eyes on a spoon that he was balancing on his 
fingers. 

' I will be still more frank with you,' continued Mr. 
Burton, 'so that there shall be no misapprehension 
whatever on the subject. I have heard — I could not 
help hearing it, for it is the common gossip of the 
whole country — that you are making yourself remark- 
able with this man's stepdaughter ; that your admir- 
ation for her is open and unequivocal, and that you 
have made her valuable presents, such as a young, 
woman of her class would have no earthly use for. 
Now, I shall not allow this intimacy to continue on 
any terms ; there has been enough of it, and more than 
enough. You must understand this well, for I am 
resolved on it. The girl is young and an orphan; she 
is come from a decent stock of people, and in every 
respect is far too good to be led astray. Her family 
have lived under ours for several generations, and I 
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owe it to their long and honest service that neither 
grief nor shame shall ever be brought home to them by 
a son of mine/ 

' And never shall, sir ; of that you may be assured/ 
said William firmly, and meeting his father's look 
without flinching. ' Father, you have been frank with 
me, and I thank you for it; in return, I shall be just 
as frank with you, even at the risk of incurring your 
displeasure in some degree. I do go now and again 
to John Maguire s, and it is for the purpose of meeting 
his stepdaughter, but not with the faintest intention 
of bringing shame or sorrow on her young innocent 
heart. God forbid that I should harbour, even for a 
moment/ a thought injurious to her peace or happiness. 
My love for her is pure and true ; my intentions to- 
wards her honourable, and I hope, sir, with your 
consent and my mother's, to make her my wife ; she 
is a wife good enough for any man.' 

Had his son suddenly broken out into open and 
violent insanity, Mr. Burton could scarcely have been 
more astonished and dismayed than he was when he 
heard him utter these words. He thought he was in 
some frightful dream when he listened to such a rebel- 
lious, shameful speech, spoken, however, with a com- 
posed manner and in a quiet but very firm voice. He 
sat staring at William in amazement too great for 
words and with anger as great, for here he was 
wounded in the most sensitive point — his pride. That 
a son of his — his only son, his heir — should be so auda- 
cious as to tell him to his face that he would marry a 
peasant giil, the daughter of his own tenant, was a 
thing so strange, so unaccountable, so utterly mon- 
strous, that he sat perfectly speechless, as if suddenly 
struck dumb by a fit of paralysis. 

All this time, Mrs. Burton had listened silently to 
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the stormy conversatioa betweea her husband and 
her son, her knitting lying in her lap and her hands 
clasped tightly together. Now she spoke, for the first 
time, in a trembling voice, and with eyes full of tears. 

' Willie, my boy, what is all this folly ? You are 
not well, I am sure, or you would not speak in this 
way to your father. Tell him now, dear, that you 
regret having displeased him, and that you retract 
your foolish and inconsiderate words.' 

But William, having made the first plunge, was 
gradually recovering from the shock, and gaining 
fresh courage and strength every moment. Besides, 
all the native obstinacy of his character was fairly 
roused, and having committed himself so far, he would 
not go back, and, moreover, felt that he could not, even 
if he would. 

' I will tell him, mother, twenty times over, that I 
regret greatly having been so unfortunate as to dis- 
please him in this or in any other thing, but more I 
cannot do. I can't retract anything I have said about 
Rose, for I am pledged by all that I hold dear and sacred 
to marry her, and that pledge I mean to fulfil She 
loves me ; she has nothing to lean on in the world 
but my fidelity to her, and as I am a true man and 
not an unprincipled scoundrel I will not fail or desert 
her.' 

Mr. Burton either thought this speech the ridiculous 
rhodomontade of a boy, or he affected to think it. 

'Mighty fine and well-mouthed indeed!' he cried, 
with a sneer. * Wljy, I do believe that when every- 
thing else fails you may be able to earn a little bread 
and salt by strolling about from town to town as a 
play-actor. I protest I have seen much worse acting 
than yours. That last burst of yours was almost good 
enough for a barn, or a booth at a fair. Go on, sir — go 
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on ; let us have a little more of that, if you please ; it 
is worth listening to/ 

' Oh, Maurice, don't speak to the boy in that way !' 
cried poor Mrs. Burton, who was now crying outright. 
* As you see, he has not much sense ; but he is young, 
and his heart is good, and he will listen to reason, as 
he has always done, if you speak to him quietly. Re- 
member, dear, that he is our only child^ and if we are 
not patient with him, who else will be so?* 

* For your mother's sake, and at her request, I will 
try to pass over your insane folly,' said Mr. Burton, 
controlling his passion by a violent effort, * and will 
reason with you quietly, if you will allow me. William, 
you are my only child, and I have always loved you 
as much as I am capable of loving any one. I have 
given you every advantage and indulgence that were 
suitable for a gentleman's son or that money could 
purchase. I have ever been mindful not only of your 
comfort but of your enjoyment, and I denied you 
nothing that could place you on a footing with other 
young men who, in point of fact, were far beyond you 
both in station and worldly means. I worked hard to 
make money for you to spend, and all I asked was 
that you should spend it like a gentleman. Is it not 
so, William ?' 

* It is, father ; and I acknowledge it with the 
deepest gratitude. I am not now to learn for the 
first time how good and indulgent you have been, and 
in saying ' 

* Stop there, if you please,' interrupted Mr. Burton. 
' I don't want idle words and empty professions from 
you. In many cases they mean nothing ; and I think 
that this is one of them. Why, any fool can talk big 
and deal out by the score phrases that mean nothing 
or next to nothing ; but the wise and sincere man will 
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show the depth and worth of his feelings by acts more 
than words. Well, then, I shall not speak any more 
of myself. I scorn to parade my love and care for my 
only son as the beggar parades his sores to excite com- 
passion. So we shall pass on to something else.' 

He paused, as if expecting a reply; but no one 
spoke, and he went on. 

* I can count up every father that came before me 
for two hundred years, and there was neither blot nor 
blemish on any one of them. They were not of illus- 
trious birth or commanding position in the world ; 
they were only plain country gentlemen, scarcely 
heard of outside their own district, but they filled 
their allotted place with respect and credit, and went 
down to their graves, every man of them, without 
leaving it in the power of any one to say that they 
had done a mean or a disgraceful act. When you 
were placed in my arms, within an hour of your birth, 
I praj'ed with all the fervour of my soul that the son, 
for whom I had waited so long, would prove a worthy 
successor of the good men from whom he was de- 
scended. Will 3'ou disappoint me, William ? Will 
you, the last Burton of Dunroe, be the first to bring 
disgrace on the good old name ? Will you come to 
the use of reason, and, after being solemnly warned, 
persevere in conduct that will go far towards breaking 
the hearts of the loving parents who, in all the world, 
have only you ?' 

* No, Maurice — no ; our boy will never do that,' 
interposed the poor, weeping mother. 'He loves us, 
and will be the joy and pride of our old age. He will 
do everything that you wish ; he will indeed.' 

' I think, Mary, you might let the young gentle- 
man answer for himself. Heaven knows I am just as 
anxious to act well by him as even you would wish. 
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but I can't do so unless he meets me a little way. He 
and I must understand each other fully, and without 
any reserve whatever. He must tell me plainly what 
his intentions are in this matter, and how he means to 
shape his future course. Until he does this, I am 
quite in the dark, and my hands are tied behind my 
back, as it were. If we could come to a good truthful 
understaudiug, once for all, it would be much the best 
for both parties.' 

There was another and most embarrassing pause; 
still the young man maintained a profound silence. 

* Before we go farther, there is another subject to 
which I wish to call your attention,' resumed Mr. 
Burton ; ' and though this is the first time that I have 
called your attention to it, yet it has occupied my mind 
for a long time — I have thought upon it long and deepl3^ 
Your cousin Isabel is not here now, and as what I am 
about to say relates to her, I am glad she is absent. 
She has been brought up in this house, filling in it the 
place of a daughter ; why should not she be a daughter 
in reality as well as by adoption ? You know her well 
— at least, you ought to do so, for you and she have 
grown up from infancy under the same roof. Like 
yourself, she is a Burton, the child of my brother, and 
her mother's family is quite as good as ours. She is 
beautiful, young, an educated, refined gentle woman,^ 
such as any man should be proud to call his wife, and 
in addition I shall take care she shall not go a portion- 
less bride to you when you are married to her. Her 
dowry shall be as ample a one as you will dictate, if 
even I have to give her the savings of my whole life. 
Taking all things into consideration, you two seem 
specially suited to each other. I have for many yeara 
nursed the hope that you and she would elect to spend 
your lives together, and when I shall see you living 
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in this house as husband and wife, with children 
growing up around you, my old age will be full of 
content and peace/ 

' My cousin would scarcely feel obliged to you, sir, 
for so coolly disposing of her in this summary way,' 
said William, at laist. * In so very important a matter 
as her own marriage, a young lady naturally thinks 
that she should have a voice, or at all events that the 
form of consulting her should be gone through before 
she is oflFered to any man/ 

* Your cousin and I can arrange all that between us, 
and I have no fear of her acting in any way unbe- 
coming my brother's daughter and my son's promised 
wife. She has been too well brought up, and is 
possessed of a mind too well balanced to give me any 
apprehension on the score of her disobedience. She 
will not, I am very sure, venture to brave me, altLough 
my own son thinks so little of doing it ; if I could be 
as sure of your obedience as I am of Isabel's, I would 
be well content.' 

' But, surely father, you would not, because she is 
amiable and gentle, force her inclinations in any way ? 
It would be a poor return to her for all her love for 
-each and all of us, if we were to combine in making her 
unhappy. This house has been a home to her; are we 
now to enter on a course of conduct that may have 
the effect of driving her from the only shelter that is 
open to her in all the world ? Belle may love me 
very much as a cousin, and I am sure she does, but I 
very much doubt that she loves me as a woman should 
love the man she is willing to maxry ; and though I 
love her very much, it is as I would love a dear sister, 
and not as a woman I would make my wife. As 
brother and sister we have loved each c5ther too well to 
wish for any closer or more binding tie.' 
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' Oh 1 that talk about love is only rubbish fit for no 
one but romantic idiots ; boys and girls can rant about 
calf love — the men and women who aspire to be con- 
sidered rational beings think it simply ridiculous. So 
let me hear no more of such nonsense, if you please. 
Marry first and fall in love after, that is my motto. 
You know each other well — have a good notion of each 
other s good and bad points ; and for two young people 
so happily situated to get married is by no means the 
terrific undertaking that you appear to think/ 

To this speech William made no answer. It would 
seem that he thought, by saying as little as possible, 
he should at last succeed in putting an end to a scene 
that was becoming perfectly unbearable. It was the 
first time that he had ever had any serious disagree- 
ment with his father, and truth to tell, it would be 
hard to say which of the two men was the most dis- 
tressed. Still, I think that the sympathy of all right- 
minded persons would have gone with the father and 
not with the son. Here was his only child, on whom 
he had lavished all the afiection of his reserved, self- 
contained nature, to whom he had given all the 
indulgence that his fortune allowed, or that youth and 
high spirits could desire. For years he had longed 
for this son, and when at last he came, had welcomed 
him rapturously ; he had worked for him, planned for 
him, and for his sake had spent days of toil and sleep- 
less nights. . And yet this son, the object of so much 
hope and love and pride, had turned on him and braved 
him. In this the only instance in which he had ever 
required obedience from his son — it had been refused* 
In the dearest wish of his heart his son had disap- 
pointed and set him at defiance. No wonder that 
Maurice Burton's heart was very heavy and sorely 
incensed against his only son. 
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^ I am weary of this discussion/ he said, after another 
pause ; ' so, if you please, William, we shall end it, at 
least for the present. I am not reconciled to the spirit 
of resistance that you have manifested to-night, and I 
won't submit to it; of that you may rest assured. 
Still, I know that we must come to some definite 
understanding: either you must have your way, or I 
must have mine. There must be no half measures 
between us, so that we must know on what ground 
we stand. I shall not take from you the answer you 
gave me to-night. You are too young and inex- 
perienced to be able to judge for yourself on so im- 
portant a subject without full deliberation, and it is 
only fair that you should have it. But take time ; I 
don't wish to hurry you. Take time to consider what 
your present position is, and what your future one 
may be, for on the decision you will now have to make 
that future must in a great measure depend. We shall 
finish the argument to-morrow, when we shall have 
given it more consideration, and are both of us in 
better temper. But one thing you must understand 
thoroughly: I will not tolerate a second edition of 
Pierce Burton in my own son !' 

He took up the newspaper that had just been brought 
from the post-office by Condy Malone, and after airing 
it at the fire, he put on his spectacles, and began to 
read it. William took up a book and went through 
the form of reading it ; but soon he got up and left the 
room, muttering something about his horse being lama 
When he was gone there was a silence, which was 
broken by the bitter weeping that Mrs. Burton could 
no longer suppress. Her husband listened, strumming 
with his fingers on the table, while his countenance 
was very pale and stern. 

'Don't blame me, Maurice,' she cried, between her 
sobs; 'I can't help it.' 
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'I don't blame you/ he answered, with pitying 
gentleness. * God help you, Mary ! T fear there is a 
gloomy future in store for you, for your only child is 
not likely to be any comfort to your old age/ 

' Ah ! don't say that ! don't, for God's sake ! Our 
boy will not go against us, it would be too dreadful. 
He will submit to you, dear; I am sure he will. Our 
Willie will not break our hearts.* 

*I don't like, Mary, to feed you up with false hopes, 
and it is better that I should not. William will not 
submit; don't imagine it for one moment. I know 
him well ; he is as obstinate as a mule, and what he 
said now, he'll say always. Evidently his mind is 
quite made up as to what he will do. Still, I shall do 
my best to save the wretched boy from the gulf into 
whi'jh he is going headlong, and if I can't succeed, his 
destruction cannot be laid at my door. As for his 
breaking our hearts, we must only take our chance of 
that, and do the best we can for ourselves. Ue shall 
not break mine, certainly, nor my spirit either. I 
shall do my duty by him, if he will allow me; if 
not, I shall wash my hands for ever of him and his 
affairs.' 

' You may be as hard as you pretend to be,' she said, 
with streaming eyes ; ' but oh, Maurice ! you are not 
his Tootlier. I went to the gates of death for him, I 
nursed him at my breast, I would give my heart's 
blood for him. No one — not even you — can love him 
as I love him, and if I am to lose him, my fair-haired, 
handsome boy, I may as well lie down and die.' 

'God help you, Mary!* he said again, even more 
sadly than before. * It is borne in on my mind that 
you are leaning your whole weight on a very rotten 
reed/ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CALIBAN. 

' A knave ! a cozeniaof, cheating, lying knave, 
Self-seeking, mean, and worse than all, a spy !* 

On the following day, when breakfast was over, Mr. 
Burton called his son put to the garden, to have some 
conversation with him previous to going off to a fair 
which was to take place at some miles' distance from 
Dunroe. 

' We are both of us, William, somewhat cooler than 
we were last night,' he began, * and as we are so, I 
wish to say a few words to you before I leave the 
place. I will not ask if you have decided on going on 
your own way in life, in preference to the way that I 
have marked out for you, which is that most suitable 
to your birth and the fortune that in all probability 
will be yours at no distant day. I shall not take your 
answer now, for I would be reluctant to take you at a 
disadvantage. I will give you a full month in which 
you can consider what is best for you to do, to reflect 
on what you are now, and what of your own free will 
you elect to be in the future.* 

' My mind is made up, father,' replied William. 

* No, my boy, it is not/ resumed the father, mildly, 
almost affectionately. * You are too young and inex- 
perienced to have mapped out your future life in one 
night. We shall not speak on this subject again for 
one month, and at the end of that time you will tell 
me what is the determination that you have come to 
on the subject. But just now I will put the case 
plainly before you, and tell you what I will do, and 
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what I will not do. If oa this day month you tell 
me that you will comply with your mother's wishes 
and with mine, and are satisfied to marry your cousin, 
I will at once settle half my property on you, and give 
up to you the house and demesne of Dunroe besides. 
I think, William, that will not be treating you badly, 
and I venture — — ' 

*0h, sir!' burst out William, 'I could not allow 
you to leave your own house under any circumstances, 
and ' 

* Hear me out,' interrupted Mr. Burton. ' I will give 
Isabel £5000, even if I have to sell my last cow to 
make it up ; and this is a dowry you would not get 
with any other wife, in this country, at all events. I 
shall say nothing of the girl herself, it would be 
superfluous to praise her to you, who know her all her 
life. As her husband you will be very happy, for she 
is all that a good wife should be. As the owner of the 
property that I shall settle on you, you will be a 
respectable, prosperous man — a man of station and 
influence in your native country ; a man to be envied 
by the rich and looked up to by the poor. Don't you 
agi*ee with me, William V 

• Certainly I do, sir.' 

' So far, so good. Now I shall give you the reverse 
of the medal. If you elect to reject my offer, and 
marry this peasant girl, you part with your mother 
and me for ever. You make your election and you 
must abide by it. What I could not pardon in Pierce 
Burton, who was only my cousin-german, I certainly 
shall not pardon in my own son. You shall never 
receive a shilling of my money while I live, nor after 
my death, if I can help it. I suppose you calculate on 
the estate being entailed, but I will consult the best 
lawyers in the kingdom, and get their opinion as to 
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the possibility of cutting off the entail, and if they say 
it can be done, it shall be done, if I had to spend my 
last guinea on it. Now you have the whole matter in 
a nutsliell. This is the choice that you must make, and 
may God give you the good sense to make it right. 
From this moment it is altogether in your own hands. 
I only wait for your decision ; but if I could hope to 
influence you, I would not spare either time or trouble 
to do so. This day month, then, and at this hour, you 
shall give me your final decision, and we shall know 
definitely how we are to stand for the future with 
relation to each other.' 

' If you gave me a year instead of a month my 
answer would still be the same/ said William, ^and as 
we are upon the subject I will say ' 

* Hush, Willie ! hush, my son !' cried the father, 
with lAuch of his old tenderness of voice and manner, 
laying his hand gently on the young man's shoulder. 
' Say nothing further now, let me believe for a little 
longer that I have still a son ; that I am not yet childless 
nor abandoned by the son whom I have loved from his 
birth as the apple of my eye. Let me please myself 
for a few days longer in thinking that you will not 
give up your mother's love — the love that never yet 
failed you or grew weary of you — for the black eyes 
oi a common country wench ; that you will not bring 
down your father's head with sorrow to the grave.' 

At this moment the groom came up to tell Mr. 
Burton that his horse was saddled and waiting for him* 

* You may tell your mother, William, that I shall be 
home to dinner at five o'clock as usual/ he said, as he 
turned away with the groom, and his son went off to 
obey him with the dull moon-struck look of one who 
was walking in his sleep. 

When Mr. Burton returned home in the evening 
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there was no perceptible change in his manner except 
that he seemed more grave and pre-occupied than 
usuaL His language to his wife and son was as kind 
as ever, and no one would imagine from his outward 
appearance and manner what a terrible strain was on 
his mind, or by what a heavy weight it was oppressed. 
After dinner, Mrs. Burton retired to spend some time 
by the bedside of her niece, and when she returned to 
preside at the tea-table she found the two gentlemen 
just as she had left them, talking on some indifferent 
subject., When tea was over, Mr. Burton took up*' the 
newspaper, and William a book, while Mrs. Burton sat 
knitting her stocking, silent and depressed. It was 
the first really unhappy evening of her life ; the pro- 
spect before her was gloomy and sad, but it was merci- 
fully hidden from her how very much worse her future 
evenings were to be, how dark and miserable, how full 
of wasting care and passionate regret ! 

There was another fair to be held on the next day, 
in an opposite direction, which it was necessary Mr. 
Burton should attend. Accordingly he was stirring 
even before daylight, and after a solitary breakfast 
eaten by candle-light, he left the house. The early 
October morning was quite dark when he set out, 
while the air was bitterly cold and raw, with a chill that 
pierced to the very bones; there was a thick leaden 
fog, or rather mist, for it was dense enough, like the 
slumber of Sancho Panza, * to wrap a man round like a 
mantle,' and pervade his whole body with a feeling of 
universal discomfort. But the physique of Maurice 
Burton was too strongly and healthily organised to 
feel incommoded by wind or weather, or be much 
injured by their ill effects. So he rode on quietly and 
slowly, for the misty gloom did not permit him to go 
at any other than a walking pace ; he was too careful 
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of the stout willinf]r cob that had borne him safely for 
some many years to urge him on until he had light 
enough to see his way, and besides that, a slow pace 
suited best with his own gloomy thoughts. 

As he rode along at this easy rate, a man suddenly 
sprung over a hedge that was at one side of the road 
and advanced towards him. However, it was not until 
he came quite close, and laid his hand on the shoulder 
of the horse, that Mr. Burton knew him to be Larry 
Griffin, the object of Nelly Mac's supreme aversion ; this 
man was in his employment, though in what capacity 
it would be hard to say. He sometimes did duty as 
abailifr, and dunned or distrained refractory tenants 
and those who were slow in bringing in their rents. 
He assisted the ploughman with his work in the 
season, was the principal sheep-shearer, and in an 
emergency prescribed for the diseases of the cattle 
when the regular farrier was absent from the district, 
which often happened, for that functionary was in 
great request. In short, Larry was the * handy man * 
on the estate, executing with ease and willingness any 
and every employment that might be assigned to him. 
His enemies — and their name was Legion, for he 
possessed the unenviable faculty of making himself 
disliked, particularly by people of his own class — said 
that his favourite and most congenial employments 
were lying, tale-bearing, or practising any underhand 
knavery that might be ^convenient,' or from which, 
he might expect to derive any advantage either present 
or prospective. They added by way of a rider to this 
opinion, that the more odious was his work, the greater 
was the delight that he took in doing it, and that he 
was never so happy as when engaged in distraining, 
or otherwise worrying some poor tenant who had the 
misfortune of being behind hand on gale day. Number- 
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less were the bad stories told of Larry by his neigh- 
bours and the people of the parish generally, and so 
indifferent was his character that very few were bold 
enough or charitable enough to say a word in his 
defence. But to praise or blame, to goodwill or to 
dislike, he was alike indifferent ; he never seemed to 
care whether he was liked or disliked, sought after or 
shunned, but went about his business in sullen silence, 
utterly regiardless of what anyone thought of him, 
making no attempt to be good friends with anyone, 
and having apparently no desire but to win the 
approbation of his master, and perform with zeal and 
despat<;h whatever business he might be intrusted with. 
The appearance of this worthy was almost as evil 
as his reputation. He was more than fifty years old, 
and looked even older still, because of his great ugli- 
ness and a scowl that habitually rested on his face. 
A forehead, * villainously low,' hung like a penthouse 
over his dark eyes, eyes that would be good if they 
had not been disfigured by a most fearful squint. It 
would seem as if his courage had been tried in many a 
hard-fought battle at fair and market, for his nose had 
been broken right across, and now lay nearly flat be- 
tween his cheeks, while some of his teeth had been 
knocked out altogether, and the few that remained 
were jagged and broken, and discoloured from in- 
cessant smoking. To complete his ugliness, he was 
deeply pitted with the small-pox, which gained for 
him the nickname of 'Garrov,' or the rough-faced. 
His figure, to be in perfect harmony with such a coun- 
tenance, was short and thick, and ungainly to the last 
degree. His clothes, if not absolutely in rags, were 
very much the worse of the wear, and a battered old 
< caubeen,' ornamented by a short black pipe stuck in 
the side, and flung carelessly on the back of his head, 
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gave the finishing touch to his wretched appear- 
ance. 

And yet this poor scarecrow, this Caliban, had the 
vanity or folly, whichever it might be called, to fall 
in love with the most beautiful girl in the whole 
country, she who was called, because of her marvellous 
beauty, ' the Black Rose of Knockbuie !' It was folly, 
madness, what you will, but still it was true that he 
was deeply in love with the object of William Burton's 
affection, and for whose sake the young gentleman 
had joined issue with his father. Larry Griffin might 
as well have fallen in love with the moon, and 
stretched out his hand in the vain hope of grasping it, 
as expect to win the bright young beauty who loved 
and was beloved in return by his master's son. But 
even if Rose had never seen William Burton, she had 
lots of rustic admirers who were far better qualified 
to win her love than Larry Garrov, who, in addition 
to his extraordinary ugliness, was old enough to be her 
father. In the beginning his clumsy advances were a 
subject of much amusement to Rose and her family ; 
but their mirth was changed into resentment when 
their landlord's son declared himself her lover, and 
they grew angry and annoyed with what had been at 
first only a subject for good-humoured badinage and 
laughter. They rejected all his proposals with the 
utmost scorn, and forbid his visits to the house in 
terras that made up in force for what they wanted in 
civility. Even after that he did not altogether lose 
courage. He waited on the road for Rose when he 
knew she. was returning from Mass on Sundays, 
or from marketing in the neighbouring town, and tried 
hard, on all occasions when he could succeed in meet- 
ing her, to plead his cause in the most urgent and 
impassioned language — but all in vain. Rose would 
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have none of him, but treated him with a proud dis- 
dain that was harder to bear than the good-humoured 
mockery with which at first she had kept him at bay. 
But the more she repulsed him the more infatuated he 
became. It was the story of Caliban making love 
once more to the 'admired Miranda' of the lonely 
desert isle. Like Miranda, Rose was beautiful, inno- 
cent as she was beautiful^ and she shrunk with horror 
from the addresses of a suitor whose face and figure 
and character were all antidotes to love. She disliked 
him for his own sake, and still more for the persistency 
with which he continued to annoy her and persecute 
her with his odious love, which she considered as 
insulting and degrading, now that she had given her 
whole heart to one so immeasurably his superior. But 
had he even been possessed of wealtli and rank in the 
world equal to that of William Burton, it would have 
been still all the same to the Black Rose. No change 
in his position, no revolution that time or circumstances 
could effect with regard to him, could ever move her 
from her resolution with regard to him. And to have 
love speeches made to her by such a hideous wretch 
was disgusting to her. 

It is necessary to make this digression in order to 
account for the great hatred felt by Larry for the 
man who had supplanted him, as he thought, in the 
affections of Rose, and the determination he had come 
to of effecting his ruin. This could only be done by 
sowing dissension between Mr. Burton and his son. 
He it was who first brought to the former the news of 
William's visits to Rose ; and his time was now chiefly 
spent in watching the young gentleman's movements, 
dogging his footsteps, and daily bringing the results 
of his observation to the unhappy father, wounding 
his pride and keeping his mind in a constant state of 
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irritation. With the insane folly that had made him 
think such a girl as Rose would ever accept him as a 
lover, he now imagined that, if she and William Burton 
Were separated eflfectually and finally, she might be 
induced, either by pride or anger or pique, to look on 
him with more favour, and after a time to become his 
wife. Even should he be obliged to wait for a long 
time, he would be well satisfied if he could succeed in 
winning her in the end ; even if she did not marry 
him at all, he would bear it with patience, as long as 
William Burton was not her husband. ThM was what 
he could not bear, the point beyond which his patience 
could not stretch. Why should he be thrown aside, 
laughed at, made a mockery of, and scorned, all for 
another, because that other happened to be young, 
handsome, and rich 1 Why would not the young 
gentleman be content with all his great advantages of 
birth and fortune, without taking away from him the 
only thing in all the world that he loved and prized ? 
He was a poor man, who loved this girl with his 
whole soul, and yet William Burton, taking advan- 
tage of his own overpowering superiority in every way, 
came between him and the only ray of light that 
brightened his solitary life ; had dazzled her with 
his attentions, made her a mark for public gossip, and 
when he was weary of her, when her beauty would 
have lost its freshness in his eyes, he would surely 
forsake her for some fine lady of his own class. He 
would not care how she broke her young heart in im- 
potent despair. Why should he select for the object 
of his passing admiration and caprice the only woman 
in all the world that he himself loved ? But this was 
not the kind of love, he said to himself, that he felt 
for her. He would marry her, make a queen of her 
as far as he could, work his hands to the bone for her. 
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and be a slave to her every wish and caprice. William 
Burton would not do this, because he was a gentle- 
man, but he would do it. . Why, then, should William 
come between them, dazzling her eyes and casting the 
enchantment of his youth and good looks and fine 
speeches over her young heart, which otherwise would 
be all his own ? 

Henceforth one idea, and one alone, occupied the 
mind of Larry Griffin, and that was a firm determina- 
tion to separate Rose from her lover at any cost. For 
this object he would strain every nerve, and to accom- 
plish it he would plot and scheme and lie. No con- 
siderations of right or truth or pity would he permit to 
interfere with this design, even by a hair's breadth. He 
was an unscrupulous fellow at best, utterly incapable 
of entertaining one soft or pitiful emotion, but his 
insane love for this girl had turned his heart to steel. 
Hard, crafty, and cruel as it was by nature, it became 
every day harder, craftier, and cruder still.. And it 
was this cold-blooded selfish schemer who now laid 
his hand on the shoulder of Mr, Burton's horse and 
walked on beside him, apparently all humility and 
deference ! 

*Why, thin, masther, you're out airly,' said this 
worthy, with his most respectful tone and cringing 
manner. 'It will be a fine day when it clears up a 
bit, glory be to God. I hear that there is a power ov 
cattle goin' est wards to the fair place.' 

' Did you send off* the score of heifers and the sheep 
that I was speaking to you about yesterday ?' asked 
Mr. Burton. 

'Yis, plase your haner; they'll be all on the fair 
green before you, sir, whin you arrive there. How- 
somever, I don't like your selling the yearlings at all,^ 
at alL' 
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'Well, I can hardly help it The winterage at Dun- 
roe is not good so near the river, and the other farms 
are all of them overstocked. It is best to sell the 
heifers while they are in good condition. Another 
month would pull them down very much.' 

' Baithershin !* You know best yourself, sir. The}' 
are in fine condition surely, and will bring a good 
price.' 

There was a pause in the conversation here, during 
which they went on slowly. After a little, Larry 
said, lowering his voice to a sort of confidential 
whisper : 

* I seen Jack Maguire again last night, sir, an' we 
wor discoorsin' about that wild slip ov a girl ov his. 
He had a dhrop in 'im, so was a little overtaken, ov 
coorse ; an' a good dale ov what was in came out, you 
persave. Whin he's in licker he hasn't a bit ov sinse, 
but lets out everything, even if it was about the killin' 
ov a man. I'm sartain sure that if he only remimbered 
this mornin' all the rawmash-f- he spoke last night, 
he'd just cut the tongue out ov himself, for my hand 
an' word to you, he's quiet an' close enough, barring 
when the whiskv loosens that same tonfjue.' 

' What was it that he did let out, as you call it, last 
night ? Something wise and creditable to him, I dare 
say.' 

*0h, wisha! I'd be a'most ashamed to tell your 
haner everything that the poor omadhawn said. It 
would vex you too much to hear ov all his crowin' an' 
braggin'. To hear his talk, you'd think that the Knave 
o' Dimonds was only a joke to him. He picks great 
pride entirely out ov Masther Willie's goin' so often to 
Knockbuie coortin' his stepdaughter, an' he thinks 
that his fortune is made all out by it.' 

• Baithershin — may be so. t Rawmash — nonsense. 
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Mr. Burton made no reply, but gnawed his under 
lip until it was almost bleeding. He knew by ex- 
perience that he had only to let Larry go on, to get all 
his information from him. He was so anxious to hear 
everything about his son, that he made no scruple 
about the way in which he obtained that information. 
That it was inexpressibly mean and ungentlemanlike 
to keep a spy to watch his own son, to dog his foot-- 
steps, and follow his trail like a bloodhound, never 
once occurred to Mr. Burton. He was bent on snatch- 
ing that son from what he considered to be social and 
moral destruction, and he was much too intent on 
achieving his purpose to stop to think whether the 
means he was making use of were justifiable and 
honourable or no. If the old axiom that all was fair 
in love and war was to be accepted, he thought that 
everything was also fair that helped him to snatch liia 
son from the horrible set who were playing on his 
youth and inexperience, and leading him step by step 
on to his own ruin. 

* Afther he wint on in this way till I was a'most 
sick from listenin' to his blather,' continued Larry, * I 
up an' towld him that it was a burnin' shame for the 
likes ov him to be inveiorhlin' Masther Willie inta 
follyin' his little girl, an' makin' a rally show ov him- 
self on the count ov her, an', moreover, I said to him 
that it was well known that neither the missis nor 
yourself would ever hear to such work as long as grass 
grew or wather ran.' 

* Well, and what was his reply to that ?' 

' He axed me did the masther or missis bid me come 
to him wid such a message as that. " Av coorse not," 
sis I; "they never mentioned your stepdaughter to 
me, for they'd scorn to spake ov the likes ov her in 
the same breath wid their son," sis I. " Why, thin, if 
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that's the case," sis he, as bould as brass, "all I have 
to say to you is to adwise you to be off while your 
pumps is good, an' to mind your own affairs for the 
futhur, an* lave me to mind my own. An' what's 
more," sis he, " the masther'U never have a day's luck 
-as long as he has such a crooked-minded little 
shingaun* as you at his elbow, for ever to be 
whisperin' poison into his airs." Them was his very 
words, sir, I'd take my davy.' 

'John Maguire is playing a deep game,' said Mr. 
Burton, with bitter emphasis; 'but he may find out 
to his cost that it is a losing one also. I could forgive 
him everything but going between me and my son. 
That is the thing that pierces me to the very heart.' 

* I dunno what he's at, at all,' said Larry, with an 
appeaiance of great simplicity. 'Jack used to be a 
"Cute man, an' a knowledgable man, an' a quiet man, 
an' I'm in dhread that from his behavin' so badly ov 
late to yourself an' the missis that 'tis near his ind 
he is, the Lord save us ! Sure, what else 'ud make 
him be intherfarin' betune yourself an' Masther Willie ? 
Sure, he can't but kno.v that 'tis displasin' to you. 
Tis mighty quare entirely, so it is.' 

Mr. Burton looked full in the face of the insidious 
traitor who was labouringr so hard to breed dissension 
between him and his son. 'The fellow must have/ 
he thought, ' some private motive of his own for all 
this zeal in my service, for frail and erring as human 
nature is, it rarely works very hard unless impelled 
by self-interest.' With all his anger with his son, and 
bis anxiety to obtain any information that would 
enable him to circumvent the machination.s of the 
Maguires, still a suspicion crossed his mind that Larry, 
to use a homely proverb, was making a cat's paw of 

* Shingaun— hunchback. 
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him to answer some of bis own ends. However, this 
thought passed from his mind as quickly as it came. 
The face that he gazed on so keenly was certainly 
not a prepossessing one, but just then its expression 
seemed honest and true. His mind was in such a 
state of tumult and agitation that he seemed to have 
been deserted by his usual shrewdness and intelligence. 
He tried to persuade himself that this man was 
actuated by good motives and zeal for his service. He 
was grateful for it, and foolish enough to confide still 
more in the false villain, whose real motives for his 
conduct were jealousy and revenge. 

* If my son goes against me because of these people,' 
said Mr. Burton, as much to himself as to Larry, * I 
will cast him off as easily and with as little concern 
as I smash this rotten twig,' and he broke off with the 
lash of his whip a decayed branch from the hedge at 
the side of the road ; ' I will, so help me heaven ! As 
for the Maguires, I swear that neither time nor distance 
shall save them from my vengeance ; I will hunt them 
down, and persecute them as long as one of them is 
left alive to tell the story. My greatest earthly treasure 
is my son — my only son — and to establish him in the 
world, in the place that he ought to occupy there, is 
my ambition and my pride. Let whoever interferes 
with me in thia look well to it, for I shall be his bitter 
and unrelenting enemy to his dying day.' 

' Wisha, masther ! whisper hether. That poor own- 
shuck * Jack isn't at all as much to be blamed as you 
think, for 'tis all the doin's ov his wife. Be the holy 
farmer ! that woman is the grey mare in the stable at 
Knockbuie, an' hecthors the misfortunate poor devil till 
he shakes in his very shoes. 'Tis thruth I'm tellin' 
you, sir. He darn't say that his sowl is his own 

* Ownshuck — a fool. 
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until he has her lave. Eyeh ! 'tis she that has the fine 
clever tongue, an' a temper to match, an' my hand to 
you she won't let them rust for want ov use. Sowl I 
whin wanst she opens her throath at him the poor 
fellow would jump up to his chin in a bog-hole to get 
shut of her ballyraggin'/ 

* I know nothing about that. It is no affair of mine 
how John Maguire and his wife arrange their private 
concerns. They can settle them among themselves, 
provided they don't presume to interfere with my 
family.' 

* Well, your haner, maybe 'tisn't as bad what we 
think all out,' said Larry, in what he meant to be a 
soothing voice ; ' I own that Masther Willie is young, 
an' has a fine spirit ov his own, but so itself. 111 never 
b'lieve that he'll give up his friends an' his fine pro- 
spects in life for the sake ov that colleen dhuv.* I'd 
bet my life on the young masther,' said the artful 
villain, who knew Mr. Burton's weak point, and played 
on it ; * an' that he'll never forget the respect that's due 
to the dacent ould stock that he kem from.' 

' May God grant it !' was the response of the unhappy 
father, who was made still more unhappy under the 
skilful manipulation of Mr. Larry Griffin. * The day 
is we<aring, and if I am to be in time at the fair, I must 
push on. You can return home now, Larry, and be 
alive about the ploughing. I must have the ten acre 
field ploughed up without any more delay.' 

With an awkward pull at the leaf of his old hat, 
which was meant for a salute at parting, Larry took 
his hand from the horse's shoulder and fell back, while 
Mr. Burton rode quickly on. The traitor remained 
standing in the middle of the road for some time, 

^ Colleen dhuv— pretty girl. 
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looking afber his master, who, like the noble Moor, was 

one — ' 

' Not easily jealous, but being wrought 
■ Perplexed m the extreme.' 

' 'Tis all goin' on right an' tight so far,' he muttered 
half aloud, for a habit of talking to himself had grown 
upon him, owing probably to his solitary life and lack 
of all companionship. ' Folly on, Larry Griffin, folly 
on ; you're doin' your bisness, my boy, as well as ever 
it can be done. Jack Maguire has a good farm an* a 
comfortable stone house over his head, while you have 
only a poor mud cabin an' your day's hire. Well, the 
world is always turnin' round; who knows but I may 
be able to swop wid him some fine day ? Sthranger 
things than that come to pass now an' then. An' who 
knows too, but Rosheen Dhuv might be very glad to 
stay in that snug house wid meself, instead ov turnin' 
out wid her stepfather an makin' thrial ov the mud 
cabin along wid him an' the rest ov 'em ? Aye, indeed ! 
who knows ? Patience, Larry avick,* an' play your 
cards well.' 



CHAPTER VIIL 

JOHN MAGUIRE GIVES HIS LANDLORD *A Bir OF HIS 

MIND.' 

* Oh ! that men should put an enemy into their mouths to 
steal away their brains.' — Shakespeare. 

As Mr. Burton rode on, the day that had T3een so dull 
gradually brightened up. The fog slowly cleared away 
under the influence of the brilliant autumn sunshine, 

* Avick — my son. 
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and the prospect on all sides, no longer hidden by such 
a gloomy curtain, looked cheerful and beautiful in the 
clear bright light of day. The Shannon, that grand 
old river, dashed by, rolling and curling into tiny 
waves as it was swept by a light breeze and dotted 
by many small craft, whose white sails made a pretty 
contrast with the ever-varying hues of the water. 
The fields along the banks looked brown and bare; 
but the well made-up ' stooks' of yellow corn scattered 
through them here and there more than compensated 
for that, by telling that the bountiful Mother Earth 
had performed her allotted task and was now taking 
her rest. But there was no lack of colour in the mea- 
dows, now covered with their rich aftermath, over 
which the meek-eyed cattle were lazily chewing the 
cud. 

But the beauties of nature and the rich treasure of 
a bountiful harvest were alike lost on the eye and 
heart of the unhappy father, who loved his son and 
yet was full of anger towards him. Never before was 
he so wretched or so agitated — 

* For to be wrath with one we love, 
Worketh like madness on the brain.' 

Even had his nature been more cultivated or refined 
than it was, or more alive to a perception of the beau- 
tiful, it was now far too much pre-occupied and troubled 
to permit of his deriving any pleasure from the sight 
of the soft and pastoral beauty by which he was 
surrounded on every^ side. His interview with the 
man that he was mean enough to employ as a spy on 
his son had not served to calm the tempest that was 
raging in his soul. It had, on the contrary, added fuel 
to fire, and inflamed to an almost unbearable desrree 
the rage and mortified pride that consumed him. His 
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affections, though undemonstrative, were deep and 
strong, but even stronger than his affections was his 
overbearing pride ; now the first were wounded in the 
tenderest point, and the last trampled down to the 
very dust. Hitherto his course in life had been smooth 
and his lines cast in pleasant places, but his heart, with 
a solemn and warning voice, told him that henceforth 
all would be changed, and that, if the morning and 
noon of his day in this world had been serene and 
happy, the evening would be darkened by heavy and 
gloomy clouds. 

We need not follow Mr. Burton to the fair, where 
his herdsmen and servants who had the charge of his 
cattle were waiting for him ; for with the sales and 
other business carried on there we have nothing to do, 
nor has this story any part in them. But the trouble of 
his mind, though it had prevented him from enjoying 
the fine scenery on the road, did not interfere in the 
least with his usual shrewdness and sharpness where 
his business was concerned. He had this day as keen 
an eye to the main chance, and drove as hard bargains 
as ever he had done in the old times when there was 
not a care weighing on his mind or a sorrow gnawing 
at his heart. 

Before the short October afternoon had drawn to a 
close, he found that all his business had been settled 
to his satisfaction; and bidding his men follow him 
at their leisure, he turned his horse's head in the 
direction of home. He was obliged to ride slowly, for 
the road was crowded by droves of cattle with their 
drivers returning from the fair, and it was tedious 
work to ride through them in the waning light of an 
autumn evening. He was so absorbed in thought that 
he did not notice a man walking beside him until he 
was greeted with the usual salutation of ' God save 
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you, sir.' On looking at the speaker, he saw that it 
was his tenant, John Maguire, whose thick utterance 
and rolling gait gave indubitable evidence that he 
might have left the fair hungry, but certainly had not 
left it dry. Whatever might have been his troubles 
yesterday, or might be to-morrow, yet, for that day 
at all events, he was 'o'er all the ills of life victorious.' 
He was what Larry Garrov had called ' a little over- 
taken,' but in plain truth he was very drunk. 

' I am glad to have met you, John,' said Mr. Burton,^ 
coldly and sternly. 'I wished to speak to you on 
important business, and your coming up just now has 
«aved me the trouble of sending for you.* 

' Begad, thin, here I am to the fore, masther,* replied 
John, somewhat steadied by the tone and manner of 
his landlord. 'But sure, sir, any time that you sint 
for me I could go up to the house to you.' 

' There is no necessity for you to come to my house 
at all, for what I have to say can be said as easily here 
as at Dunroe,' said Mr. Burton, who, in the sudden 
access of anger on seeing John, was quite oblivious 
that he was tipsy, and that what he had to say to his 
refractory tenant could be said with greater propriety 
and effect if deferred to a more suitable time and 
place. 

'Folly on, sir; I'm your most obadiant,' replied 
John, with a ludicrous attempt at gravity that still 
further irritated Mr. Burton, who thought his language 
and manner defiant and insolent. 

' Now, John, I will begin by saying that you must 
admit I have been a good landlord to you as times 
go. You were often back with your rent ; have I ever 
harassed or distressed you for payment of it when it 
was inconvenient to you ? Was I not indulgent to 
you in every possible way in which you required it — 
can you deny it ?' 
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* I don't mane to deny it, sir. You worn't hard on 
me in regard ov my rint, but, wid the help ov God, 
you never lost anything by that, for if I was a little 
slow ov an odd time I was sure in the ind. No one 
can say ov me that I was ever anything but a hard- 
working, industhrious, honest man.' 

*I don't impeach in the least your character for 
honesty and industry. But all that is purely your 
own affair, and not mine, and if you were not honest 
and industrious, you could not hold a farm from me or 
any other landlord. If you did not manage to pay 
your rent, you would, of course, be ejected from your 
land.' 

* Well, then, sir, wid submission to you, might I ax 
what it is you want to find faut wid me for V inquired 
John. 

*Your manner and language are exceedingly dis- 
respectful,' said Mr. Burton ; * but let that pass. To 
be plain with you, John, your present underhand, 
disgraceful conduct, where my son is concerned, is 
what I have to complain of. It is what I can no longer 
endure.' 

* Why, thin, that I mightn^t die in sin ' 

*Hear me, if you please. The young gentleman 

goes to your house and spends the greater part of his 
time there, meeting and associating with persons who 
are in no respect his equals, and with whom he can 
have no suitable companionship or society. Such 
people he never could meet with in his own home by 
any possibility, unless he went to look for them to the 
kitchen or the stables. This kind of thing, I am given 
to understand, goes on day after day, not only with 
your connivance, but with your openly expressed 
approbation. I did not hear of this until very lately, 
or I should have spoken to you about it before. You 
VOL. I. 8 
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must look to this, John, at once, and put a complete 
end to it.* 

*But what can I do, your haner? The young 
gintleman comes in to rest sometimes afther a hard 
day's shoo tin', or to get a dhrink ov milk maybe, whin 
the day is very hot an' close. An' sure 'tis proud we 
are, an' why not, to see Masther Willie, an* to give 
him the best that's in the house, an' to thrate him wid 
the heighth ov respect; why not? Ah! sure, sir, 
you couldn't expect that we'd slap the dure in his 
face? 

* You are trifling with me, John,' cried Mr. Burton, 
impatiently. *I am well aware of how the matter 
stands. It is Twt to rest himself, or get a drink of 
milk, that my son goes so often to Knockbuie. Tour 
stepdaughter is the lure that draws the wretched 
boy there, and you and your wife encourage them 
both in this folly and wickedness, although what your 
object in doing so is I cannot for the life of me 
imagine. Surely you are not so mad as to dream of 
marrying this girl to my son ? Such an idea could 
only be entertained by a lunatic, or by some very 
wicked person. He is not a fit companion for her, or 
for any girl in her position of life, and your wife, in 
permitting it, seems to be strangely careless of a 
daughter so young and good-looking. If ill conse- 
quences should arise from so unsuitable an acquaint- 
ance, you have only yourselves to blame. Master 
William is not a fit companion for the girl, and no 
good can possibly come from his visits to her. Look 
to it in time, I warn you !' 

* Oh sir ! by your lave there's no fear of any harm 
comin' to my little girl,' said John, who was fast losing 
his habitual respect and awe of his landlord, in pro- 
portion as the fumes of the whisky he had drank at 
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the fair were ascending into his brain. * Your son is 
a fine young man, sir^ and a rale gintleman from the 
crown ov his head to the sole ov his fut, he is, in throth, 
every inch ov him. An' you're very proud ov him, 
sir, and why not ? — sure, it only stands to rason. But 
I'm just as proud ov my little girl, an' as fond ov her 
as ov my own childher, an' I'm not in dhread, nor her 
mother aither, that she will ever bring a blush to our 
face or a tear to our eyes. So you may as well make 
your mind aisy on that point, av you plase.' 

* Then I suppose you expect that he will marry her ? 
Is that the game that you are playing ? Eh V 

' Well, sir, I don't like sayin' anything that would 
anger or displase you, but sure quarer things than 
that same come to pass every day. There's no fear ov 
her husband, an' a good wan too ; she's a purty girl, 
an' a good girl, an' there's no tellin' what good luck 
may be in store for the poor child. She's no match 
for Masther Willie, I know that surely, an' a fool 
might know it as well as me ; but sure, if they like 
wan another, let them in the name ov God ' 

He stopped suddenly, leaving the sentence un- 
finished, for drunk as he was, he got terrified when he 
saw the look of intense passion that absolutely dis- 
torted Mr. Burton's face. 

' And is it to me, in my very presence, that you 
dare to make use of such infamous language, you 
drunken scum of the earth !' he exclaimed, in a voice 
almost inarticulate from fury. ' Great heavens ! what 
a. pass the world is come to, when to my face you 
speak of your beggarly low-born wench in the same 
breath with my son! with William Burton of Dunroe! 
How dare you do it ? how dare you even think of it ? 
Get out of my sight, you scoundrel, before I am 
tempted to lay my whip across your shoulders.' 

8—2 
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' Will your haner let me spake wan word to you T 
' I will not. Begone, rascal, out of my sight ! But 
before you go, I warn you to pause before you go too 
far. You are playing a deep and a dangerous game, 
but it will end most certainly in your own destruction, 
I know how to deal with you, and with every ruffian 
like you. For the last time, then, I warn you. You 
are coming between me and my son ; draw back your 
hand while you have yet time. If you do not, t 
swear to you ' — and here he swore a fearful oath — 
' that I will hunt you to your ruin, even if it were to 
cost me all I have in the world.' 

'That's a hard sintince, masther,' replied John, 
whose Dutch courage was rising with every word 
that Mr. Burton spoke. ' Sir, you don't considher for 
our little girsha at all. She's young, an' innocent, an* 
soft in herself, an' if any wan was to go between her- 
self an' the boy she's so fond ov, it would break her 
heart entirely, so it would. She's as much to us as 
your son is to you ; she's an orphint, an' has no wan 
in life to take her part but me. An' I'll do it too, as 
sure as my name is John Maguire. Gondhoutha !* I 
won't stand by an' see her heart bruk by you an' 
your son, an' I may as well tell it to you now that 
we're face to face.' 

* You have now openly and deliberately set me at 
defiance,' said Mr. Burton, calmly and sternly, 'and 
you must duly take all the consequences. From this 
day forth there must be war to the knife between 
us, and I for one will give no quarter. I will pursue 
you to the death ' — another dreadful oath — ' as far as 
my position as your landlord and the law of the land 
will allow me to do it.' 

* Oh, sir ! fair an' aisy goes very far in a long day's 

• Gondhoutha ! — undoubtedly ! 
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journey/ answered Maguire, doggedly ; * I'm sorry 
you're so bitther agin me, an* I never gev you any 
cause for it; but as for huntin' an' purshuin', ab, 
begorra ! that s a horse ov another colour entirely. 
-There's a power ov laws med in favour ov gintlemen 
agin the pooi, but sure, bad as they are, there's none 
ov em able to break through a lase as long as ever the 
rint is ped. I have a lase of Knockbuie, an' my 
father an' grandfather held the same lase before 
me, an' as long, sir, as I paj' you my rint, full an' 
reg'lar, there can't be no talks ov huntin' and pur- 
shuin'.' 

' Well, my man, you have thrown down the gauntlet 
boldly, fairly, and without flinching,* said Mr. Burton, 
with a hard, bitter smile. * You have defied me, and 
I accept your defiance ; it will go hard with me indeed 
if I am not able to meet you sooner or later. We 
understand each other now, at last, and it is much the 
better for all parties. There is many a day in seven 
years, and every one of them will come round. It 
will be strange, indeed, if in all those days one shall 
not come in which I can have you on the hip. And 
when that day comes, look for no mercy from me, for 

by !* another oath, *you will get none. And 

now, one word more before we part. You think that 
because my property is entailed, my son Tnust come in 
for it at my death. Did you ever hear, John Maguire, 
of such a thing as cutting off" an entail ? I will work 
heaven and earth to do that, if the estate must be sold 
to pay the costs ; I will rescue the property of my 
family from the grasp of their unworthy descendant, 
and bestow it on my niece, who will make a better 
use of it than my degenerate son would do. This I 
will surely do if he marries your daughter, or even 
continues to hold any further intercourse with her or 
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with any of you. Even if I cannot succeed in alien- 
ating my property from him, he has nothing before 
him while I live but want and misery, for when he 
becomes your daughter's husband he ceases to be my 
son. From that hour I renounce him, nor will I ever 
consent to see his face again, except as a stranger to 
my home and blood. If he casts in his lot with her, 
he must be content henceforth to share her life of 
poverty and obscurity ; neither they nor their children 
can ever be anything to me but standing memorials of 
sorrow and disgrace. Now you are aware of my fixed 
resolve on this shameful subject, and you know me 
well enough to be sure that when once I make a 
resolution I never turn aside from it. Now, John 
Maguire, let go the bridle of my horse and go on your 
way. You have said what you had to say, and so 
have I.' 

' By your lave, sir, I must say a word more to you 
in regard of poor Eose,* still keeping hold of the bridle 
of Mr. Burton's horse, which he had taken, perhaps 
unconsciously, while that gentleman was speaking to 
hira. 

* Let go my bridle, you infernal ruffian !* roared Mr. 
Burton. * How dare you keep your hand on it, when 
I told you to take it away V 

' ril never let it go, till I make you listen to me,' 
and now he caught at the bridle with both hands 
instead of one. Mr. Burton put spurs to his horse, 
which set off* at a gallop, but John still clung to the 
bridle, and ran on alongside with a speed and tenacity 
compounded half of rage and half of strong drink 
that actually maddened Mr. Burton. He struck the 
man across the face with the butt end of his whip; 
the sudden pain made him let go his hold, and not 
being very sober or steady on his legs, he was thrown 
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violently to the ground. Greatly infuriated, he was 
up again in a moment, without having received greater 
injury than some scrapes on the face and hands, and a 
plentiful share of the mud and dirt of the road on his 
Sunday clothes. Mr. Burton never even looked back 
to see whether he was injured by the fall or not, but 
as he galloped away he heard John shouting at the 
top of his voice : 

* M'anam an Dhuil !'* Oy, you black-hearted 
Sassenach 1 You bloody-minded ould Cromwellian ! 
That you may never reach Dunroe alive I pray God ! 
He'll be even wid me, inagh !"f- Faix, maybe *tis 
meself that will be even wid him, if there's an ounce 
ov lead to be got for love or money.* 

'Hould your whisht, honest man, an' don't be 
makin' a holy show ov yourself that-a-way,' said one 
of his neighbours, another tenant of Mr. Burton, who 
with a number of other persons were returning from 
the fair. They had come up during the latter part of 
this scene, and heard the wild and passionate exclama- 
tions of poor John, who now presented a miserable 
though ludicrous appearance, covered with mud and 
shedding tears of rage and pain. 

* Have sinse, you fool,' said another, ' an' don't let 
anywan hear you spakin' ov the masther in them 
words, or you won't know where you are till you're 
in the height of throuble on the head ov it. You 
done yourself mischief enough for wan night anyhow. 
He heard every word you said.' 

* Why, thin, to the divil I pitch him an' all his black 
breed ! What do I care for him ; let him do his best. 
I have a lase on my land, an' I always pay my rint 
arrighed shese,J an' I can snap my fingers at hinu 

^ M'anam an Dhuil ! — your soul to the devil ! 

t Inagh I— indeed 1 J Arri'^^hcd shese—rcady mow^^. 
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Do you ondherstand that now, Paddy Malone V said 
John, suiting the action to the word. 

' Arrah, be aisy, you foolish man/ replied Paddy, who 
was brother to Condy, ' Masther Willie's boy.' * You're 
hearty, an' only that you are, you'd have no call to be 
spakiu' ov ounces ov lead an* such things in the hear- 
ing ov all the people comin' home from the fair. To- 
morra mornin' when you're sober, an' that you think 
ov yourself, 'tis a' most cuttin' your tongue out ov your 
foolish head you'll be o'count ov all this blathering. 
Tisn't yourself at all that's cuttin' such capers an' 
talkin' so much foolishness, but the whisky that's 
inside ov you.' 

* An' that's the clane thruth,' said another senten- 
tiously. 

* Well, boys, I won't deny but that I took a couple • 
ov glasses ov whisky at Nick Devine's tent,' said 
John, with drunken gravity. 

'I saw you meself takin' two more at Paudheen 
Buie's tent,' said one of the men, 'an' by my song you 
wor purty well made up that time.' 

* An' I saw him take wan glass at the counther ov 
Widdy Casey's public-house,' said Paddy Malone, at 
which there was a shout of laughter from all the by- 
standers. 

* So itself. What I tuck at the fair is nather here 
nor there, an' sure it won't happen till we go to the fair 
'agin next time ; sure I ped on the nail for what I got, 

an' if I gave a thrate to a frind, or a frind gave it 
to me — I disreraember which it was, but sure 'tis all 
the same in the long run — no wan is the worse for it.' 
' Faix, yourself is the worse for it, or if you aren't 
now you won't be so. If you didn't give an' take so 
many thrates, you wouldn't be afbher flyin' in the face 
ov your landlord, as you did a while ago, an' b'lieve 
me, he's not the man that'll forget it.' 
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* Well, whisky or no whisky, I'll let ye see some 
fine day that I'll be even wid that ould Cromwellian. 
Be the full contints ov this book,' and he kissed his 
thumb-nail with great solemnity, * I'll be revinged on 
him. His thratement ov me this day is the sore job 
to him, for I'll make him sup sOrra for it as sure as 
my name is John. An' whisper hether, boys, whin ye 
hear he's overtaken on the high road ye can remimber 
me. Thiggum thu ?'* 

At this stage of John's eloquence, Paddy Malone and 
another man took him by the arms and began leading 
him, not without using some force, in the direction of 
Knockbuie. They were his nearest neighbours, and 
with the fellow-feeling and good-nature of their class, 
wished to save him from getting himself into further 
trouble by his drunken ravings. Though taciturn and 
gentle when sober, he was, when under the influence 
of drink, both talkative and quarrelsome ; and this 
unfortunate characteristic was well-known to all his 
friends and acquaintances. They knew that no one 
could be more penitent, or see his drunken folly in a 
clearer light than he would himself when he regained 
the use of his reason after a sound sleep. So before 
he exposed himself farther, or said or did anything 
that might bring him into the power of the law, the 
two men hustled him off the public road, in spite of his 
struggles and remonstrances, and by a short cut or 
• borheen,' that led across the fields, brought him with- 
out any further misadventure to the door of , his own 
house. 

* Thiggum thu 1 — do you understand ? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE BLACK ROSE OF KNOCKBUIE MEETS ONE OF HER 

LOVERS. 

* Oh, you needna be courtin' at me, auld man, 

Ye needna be courtin* at me ; 
Ye'r three-score'and three, and ye'r blind of an e'e, 
Sae ye needna be courtin' at me, auld man.' 

JScotch Song. 

When Larry GriffiD left the fair-place, he had the 
prudence or good-fortune, whichever it might be 
called, to leave it perfectly sober. He liked whisky 
as well as John Maguire or anyone else, but he knew 
that to gain any influence over the mind of Mr. Burton 
he should keep his head always clear and his tongue 
and temper under proper control. It was generally 
said that his sobriety was altogether due to his stingi- 
ness, for tl^at he could drink very freely when it was 
not at his own expeose, although he could abstain 
from it when the price was to come out of his own 
pocket. If this was true, it is not strange that he was 
rarely seen, to quote his own words, ' a little overtaken/ 
for very few liked him well enough to give him a 
treat, particularly when it was known that he never 
gave any in return. There was nothing gregarious or 
social about Larry. He was never known to go to a 
wedding or any other merry-making ; to take a turn 
with a pretty girl in * welting the flure/ to the in- 
spiring strains of the 'Foxhunter* or 'The Wind that 
shed the Barley,' or even to go to a funeral, which is 
by the Irish peasantry considered a very sacred duty. 
There was only one person in the world whose 
company he ever sought, or whose regard he valued^ 
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and that person was the * bright particular star/ as far 
out of his reach as if she was a crowned queen. All 
companionship save hers was wearisome to him, and 
his daily thoughts and nightly dreams were all coloured 
by her image. 

Is love a sentiment confined to the educated and 
enlightened classes, and in its best and brightest aspect 
found only in the homes of the wealthy and refined I 
Can it exist with poverty, and the ignorance and vul- 
garity that are its almost inevitable concomitants f 
Can love breathe freely in the back slums of a great 
city, or in the miserable, smoky atmosphere of a 
peasant's cabin? Can the pure and elevated feeliug^ 
that we emphatically call love be found in a heart 
beating under a fustian jacket or a dress of coarse, 
common stuff? Can the sweet, gracious, unselfish 
instincts of love exist in a mind that is totally unculti- 
vated and destitute of all the civilising influences that 
education is sure to bring in its train ? These are 
questions that have been often asked, and answered, 
both in the negative and affirmative, with equal plausi^ 
bility and success. But as a rule human nature is 
everywhere the same. The human heart responds to 
the call of affection, no matter whether its covering be 
fustian or cloth, coarse serge or Lyons velvet. If the 
very poor are destitute of the polish and refinements 
of what is called society, they are also destitute of its 
heartlessness and its vices. If their love is expressed 
in homely and bashful phrases, it is disinterested and 
sincere. It is not like the moth, caught by flash and 
glare ; neither is it dazzled by ambition, or blinded by 
a vain striving for worldly wealth. In most cases — 
for of course there are exceptions to this rule, as to 
every other — the love of the poor is for the sake of 
love alone ; they have nothing to give but the heart, 
and they ask for nothing but the heart iu return t 
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Now, as I have said before, this Larry Griffin was 
not at all a man of an amiable or pleasant nature, and 
were he to be tried by a jury composed of persons 
who knew him all his life, the verdict would be very 
likely given against him. He was not attractive in 
appearance, social or good-natured in disposition, or 
gifted with any single good quality that would induce 
a,ny human being to select him for a friend. He was 
mean, grasping, intensely selfish, and, when he thought 
his own interest required it, thoroughly unscrupulous 
and pitiless in his dealings with others. And yet 
with these * thousand crimes ' was linked ' one virtue ;' 
in his heart, amid a wilderness of thorns and briai*s, 
was one green spot. This one virtue was his love for 
Bose, and bad and ruthless as he was to the rest of the 
world, there was neither guile nor wrong in his heart 
for her. His love for her was honest and true. To 
be able to make her his wife, to dedicate his whole life 
to her comfort and happiness, to work, to slave for her, 
asking meanwhile no better re^i^ard than the certainty 
that she was his own, and that nothing but death 
could take her from him — this was the future to which 
he looked forward as the greatest felicity that heaven 
<5ould give or his own heart could desire. The very 
thought of such a future was a joy that almost made 
him delirious, that lightened all his toil and privation, 
and sweetened all the hardships of his daily life. No 
labour would be too severe, no time could be too long, 
if only he could hope to win her in the end. In his 
passionate devotion for the beautiful girl, he was quite 
disinterested, for she was an orphan, possessed of no 
dower but her youth and beauty. But these things 
were what he loved her for, and in his ej'e, having them, 
she lacked nothing else. 

Absorbed in thoughts like these, he walked on 
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briskly in the direction of his home, the road to which 
for some short distance also led to Knockbuie, when 
he was roused by the sight of a well-known figure 
advancing towards him. Although evening was setting 
in fast, there was yet light enough to enable him to 
see the small feet tripping along under her short 
petticoats, the slight figure, the grace of which could 
not be altogether hidden by the folds of the scarlet 
cloth mantle that was wrapped round her. He stopped 
at the stile leading out to the road to assist her in 
getting over it, and though he did his best to seem 
cool and indifferent, yet all the time his heart was 
beating as if it would burst out of his bosom. 

' When I left the fair-green I little thought there 
was such great luck in store for me as to have your 
company. Miss Bose, for part ov the way home,' he 
said, as he gave her his hand to help her in getting 
over the stile. 

' Why, thin, it was quite a chance my being out this 
evening,' replied Bose; 'I had no notion in life ov 
lavin' the house two hours ago, when the Widdy 
Crosby sent over her little girl to tell us that wan ov 
the childher fell into a pot ov boiling water an' was 
badly burned, an* to see if we had any old rags we 
could give her to dhress the burns with. So I just 
threw on my cloak and ran off to thry if I could be 
ov any use to the poor woman. Dear knows she has 
trouble enough down on her without having a burned 
child to attend to !' 

By this time she had jumped lightly down from the 
stile, and was standing beside him on the road. In 
his eyes she had never looked so beautiful as at that 
moment. The exercise she had taken and the crisp 
evening air had lighted up her glorious dark eyes, and 
given to her cheeks tbe colour of the rose. The hood 
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of the scarlet cloak was drawn over her head^ and 
formed a most becoming and appropriate frame for the 
sweet oval face, crowned with a wealth of glossy 
black hair. She was a perfect picture as she stood 
beside him, while he could only gaze on her stupidly 
and wonder if in the whole world there was another 
creature so bright and beautiful. 

* My mother will be surprised that I am so late, and 
wondherin* what became ovme,' she said, shaking out 
her skirts, that had got a little disan*anged in passing 
through the briars and bushes of the ' bohreen ;' * she 
warned me not to be late, as it was the evening ov the 
fair, an' ov course a great many people that are drunk 
^re on the road.* 

* ril be very glad to go on wid you to Knockbuie, if 
you'U allow me, and thankful to you into the bargain,' 
45aid he, humbly. This man of lying tongue and 
hardened heart felt quite subdued and crest-fallen in 
presence of the slight young girl whom he could have 
knocked down with one blow of his brawny fist. It 
was the old legend of Una and the lion clothed with 
flesh and blood. 

'Thank you, Larry, Fll be very glad ov your com- 
pany as far as the turn into the fields, for I am in 
<lhread ov the men going home from the fair, an' the 
night is comin' on. Indeed, I had no call ta stay 
away so long. But I was so taken up with the poor 
little burned child that I did not feel how the time 
passed.' 

They walked on for some time in silence, side by 
iside ; at last he said, in a hesitating sort of way : 

* Do you remimber, Rosha, some talk we had the 
last time we were together ? It was wan day, a little^ 
time ago, that I wint up to Knockbuie, and there was 
no wan in the house at all but your mother an' your- 
self. Do you remimber our talk that day V 
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* I do, Larry ; but there's no occasion in life to go 
over all that any more. You said what you had to 
say to me that day, and I gave you my answer. I did 
not change my mind at all since then ; but I hope that 
you changed yours V 

* In regard to you, Bosha, my mind can never change. 
For ten long years, ever since you was a little girsha, 
runnin' about the place barefooted, you was in my 
mind night an' day; an' afther that long apprentiship 
I'm not goin' to give you up now without knowin' the 
rasoji why. I'm ready an' willin* to wait for you ten 
years more, if I only could think that, at the ind ov 
that time, you would bring yourself to like or care 
for me.' 

* I like you verj'- well ; but as for caring for you, I 
tell you now plainly, Larry Griffin, that I could never 
care for you in the way you mane at the ind ov ten 
years a bit more than I care for you now. Don't 
think it, for you'd only be desaving yourself to no 
purpose, an' if you was to be folly in' and tazin' me for 
ever that's the only answer that I could give you.' 

* You refused me before, bekase I was a poor man,' 
he pleaded, ' but I'm betther off now, an' that's what 
makes me spake to you agin. Last night the masther 
promised to give me a good farm an' a snug house on 
it, an' all the world knows that he's ever an' always 
as good as his word. An' the first thing I settled in my 
mind afther parting with him was to come up to you 
to Knockbuie an' spake to you wanst more, gilla 
machree !* Only that I met wid you now I was deter- 
mined to go to you the first thing to-morrow.' 

'I'm very glad you didn't come, Larry, for you'd 
only have had your journey for nothing ; but sure, I'm 
thankful for your good opinion, all the same. If such 

* Gilla machree ! — the white spot of my heart ! 
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a thing as marriage could ever be between you an' me^ 
the house an' farm would make no sort ov differ. 
Other girls might be timpted by such things, but I 
never to the ind of time would care for any man for 
his farm or his house. I'd never sell myself for them 
sort ov things/ added the proud young beauty, with an 
unconscious toss of her head. 

' Is there anything at all I can say that will put 
pity into your heart for me ? cried the unhappy lover, 
rendered almost eloquent by the force of his despair. 
' I'm not half good enough for you, I know ; but sure 
every man in the three baronies can say that same 
just as well as me. I^m not young or handsome, an' 
up to this I was poor, but from this day out it will be 
a different story wid me. I'll soon have a nate little 
place to bring you home to, where you'll be like a 
queen, wid nothing in life to vex you, an' myself to be 
always dancin' attindance on you an' axin' no greater 
delight than to be lookin' at you out before me all the 
day long. Oh, Rosha, a graw geal machree !♦ don't 
sind me away from you — don't dhrive me desperate 
all out. You -can make a happy man ov me, an' a 
good man, wid only wan word. Have some compas- 
sion on me, if you don't want to be the cause ov my 
destiiiction, body and sowU' 

But this passionate appeal had no other effect on the 
obdurate Rose than to make her quicken her pace. 

'You want to get away from me,^ he said, still 
keeping close beside her, with a persistency that did 
not at all serve his cause. ' But whatever else you do, 
you must listen to me ; that's the laste satisfaction I 
can have.' 

A dark frown gathered on her face, but she would 
not condescend to make him any reply. He saw now, 

* A graw geal machree ! — the fair love of my heart ! 
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from her expression and manner, tliat she was inexor- 
able, and that his cause, so far from progressing, was 
lost for ever. 

' You're very handsome, Bosha Dhuv,' he cried with 
scornful bitterness, 'an' 'tis yourself that knows it 
well. Like all the other handsome girls in the world, 
you look on every man that comes coortin' to you wid 
pride an' scorn. Och mavrone !* 'tis well I know it. 
But take care, my lady ! you may play that sort ov 
game too long an' too often, an' so come to get the 
crooked stick in the ind. Did you ever hear tell that 
girls that wint on like you always inded be dyin' ould 
maids ? Divil resave the lie in it ! An' whin they're 
ould, an' ugly, an' poor, no wan in the wide world has 
any compassion for them, for every wan knows that 
they only got what they desarved.' 

She made no sign of having heard this awful 
prophecy, but continued walking on and looking 
straight before her. 

'An' whin you're an' ould maid, an' all the beauty 
that you take so much pride out of is gone, how will 
it be wid you thin, I'd like to know ? You'll be 
nothing at all but a poor 8huler,"f- going about among 
the naboi-s for your bite an^ sup, a night here and a 
night there. Maybe you might be comin' to my own 
place for a few days, an' for the sake ov ould times I'd 
ax herself to give you some spinnin' or any other 
little job that might be convanient. An' if you med 
yourself plazin to her and the childher, you might be 
kep' some time, especially in spring or harvest, when 
all the women ov the house would be very busy.' 

This doleful picture had no terrors for Rose ; on the 
contrary, it was so absurd and ludicrous in her eyes, 

* Och mavrone ! — oh, my grief ! 
t Shuler — a wandering beggar. 

vol*. I. 9 
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and afforded her so much amusement, that she burst 
into a fit of the heartiest, merriest laughter, and 
laughed until the tears actually ran down her cheeks. 

* Folly on, miss, foUv on !' he exclaimed indignantly, 
seeing that he had become the object of her merriment, 
when he had hoped to move her pity by his passion- 
ate pleadings. ' Oh, begor ! you think that men wor 
made for nothing but to make fun ov them, an' to 
thrample their hearts undher your feet. But take your- 
self aisy, madam ! You don't know who'll be yet 
makin' fun ov yourself.' 

' I beg your pardin, Larry, I meant no oflSnce,' said 
the mirthful damsel, trying hard to look grave and 
penitent, though with little success. * But when you 
evened me to a shuler goin' about among the nabors 
for my bit an' sup an* the night's lodgin', I couldn't 
help Jaughin' for the life ov me. Come, Larry, let us 
be good frinds now, as we were ever an' always. But 
sure the thruth is always best. I have a great regard 
for you indeed, but it is as an' ould frind that I know 
all my life, an' not as the man that I'd be willin' to 
take for my husband an' to spend my life wid.' 

' 'Tisn't the same regard you have for me that you 
have for the young gintleman beyant at Dunroe,' he 
said bitterly. 

All at once the laughter died out of her face as 
suddenly as- it had come infco it, and she said gravely: 

* I'm sorry now, that I walked wid you at all, an' if 
I only knew the sort ov talk I'd get from , you we 
would not have gone a step together this night.' 

' Listen hether to me, Rosha,' he said, in a more sub- 
dued tone, laying his hand on her arm with a light 
though firm touch. ' I won't be arguin' any more wid 
you, for I see plainly that I might as well be whistlin' 
jigs to a milestone as to be pladin' wid you. But I'll 
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say wan thing to you, an' you may take it or lave it, 
whichever you like. You're makin^ a fool ov yourself 
with Masther "Willie, or he's makin' a fool ov you, 
whichever it is, but you haven't the sinse to see it or 
to b'lieve them that would tell it to you for your 
good. I tell you now, that he's only divartin' himself 
wid you, an' that all he wants at Knockbuie is to pass 
his time wid a purty girl. He'll have his laugh an' 
his joke wid you, an' then, afther a while, throw you 
over his shouldhers for the next purty face he comes 
aci-ass. An' whin he gets married, 'tis a born lady 
like his mother that he'll bring home to Dunroe, an' 
'tisn't you or the likes ov you, that has nather 
manners nor lamin'. An' 'tis for him that you refuse 
Tne ! me that loves the ground you walk on, me that 
would work my fingers to the bone sooner than let you 
have a want !' 

'Are you done yet?' she asked, in a cold, stern 
voice ; * or have you anything more to say V 

* I have, an' plinty. If I was talkin' to you for a 
month ov Sundays, I wouldn't have it all said ; no, 
nor wan half ov it. Even if Masther Willie demaned 
himself so far as to marry you, do you think that his 
father an' mother would ever hear to it, them that are 
so high in themselves, an' so proud ? Why, girl, you 
must be mad even to think ov it ! I tell you now 
that the ould masther would tear his son to small 
pieces if he thought ov such a thing, an' though the 
missis is softer an' sweeter spoken to every wan, as a 
lady ought to be, she has down in the bottom ov her 
heart just as much pride an' consequence as the 
masther. Why, both ov 'em would look at you as if 
you wor the very dirt undher their feet. When 
they're match-makin' for their son, it isn't up to 
Knockbuie they'll go, you may take your Bible oatli 

9—2 
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ov that. So, Rosha, if you have luck an' grace, you'll 
rise out ov the whole bisniss, an' the sooner you do it 
the betther it will be for him an' for yourself. Rise 
out ov it, I tell you, or if you don't, you'll sup sorrafor 
it the longest day that you have to live !' 

* 111 rise out ov my acquaintance wid yon, whatever 
I may do about him,' she answered, in a voice of such 
bitter and concentrated scorn that it made him wince. 
'Larry Griffin, you said your say, an' I listened 
patiently to you up to the very last word. *Tis my 
turn now, an' you'll listen to me, if you plase, while I 
give you a bit ov my mind. I didn't care for what 
you said ov myself; you're welcome to abuse me till 
your tongue is as thin as a tinpinny bit — it won't make 
the laste differ in life to me, for when you are tired 
you'll stop. An' you may say what you like ov my 
father an' mother; they are honest dacent people, well 
known all over the whole country, an' it isn't what a 
backbiter like you could say that <;an injure or lessen 
them. But don't dar spake ov Masther Willie ever 
again as you did this night. Don't level the poison 
ov your lyin' tongue on the innocent boy that never 
harmed man or woman since the day he was bom. 
Let him pass you, Larry Griffin, Td advise you ; or if 
you don't it may be the worse for you. If I only told 
him the half ov what you said ov him to me this night, 
heM put a mark on you that you'd carry to your 
dyin' day.' 

She stamped her foot and clenched her hand, while 
her voice became tremulous with passion. He gazed 
on her without venturing to speak, so confounded and 
amazed was he by a vehemence that he had never 
seen in her before. For Rose, though she resembled 
her mother in outward appearance, was as gentle in 
her temper and mild in language as Mrs. Maguire was 
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violent and abusive. Never before had he seen her 
so excited, or betrayed into making use of angry or 
irritating language to any human being. She was all 
sweetness and gentleness, and it was this, quite as 
much as her exceeding great beauty, that had fasci- 
nated William Burton. The taunts of her discarded 
lover had for once roused her to a display of passionate 
wrath utterly foreign to her natural gentleness of 
disposition. 

* Here is the turn into Knockbuie,' she said, more 
calmly. * It is my road home, an' straight on is yours. 
Never again, Larry Griffin, come near our place ; we 
don't want you there afc all, at all ; an' never speak to me 
again, or pretend that you ever saw me or any wan ov 
us before. If you do, we won't make you any answer, 
or as much as look at you ; an' you may be as sure ov 
that now as if I took the vestment in it.' 

He saw that she was in earnest, meant what she 
had said, and was determined to act upon it. Morti- 
fication, baffled love, wounded self-esteem, and many 
other bitter feelings, all contending for the mastery, 
raged in his soul. At that moment his feelings were 
exceedingly bitter. His nature, never at any time 
kind or genial, now actually overflowed with gall and 
wormwood. The love that he had felt for this disdain- 
ful young beauty died away, and its place was filled 
by a hatred and thirst for vengeance that were never 
again to lose their hold on his soul. 

' You needn't be in dhread that I'll be so mane as to 
folly you any more,' he said, in a voice which, though 
low, yet made every word perfectly distinct by its 
concentrated bitterness and malignity. * I'll take you 
at your own word, an' lave you to the hard fortune 
that I see plainly is out before you. An' 'tis good 
enough for you ! But the time will come, an' maybe 
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a dale sooner than you think, when youUl be sorry 
enough that you threw the honest love ov your own 
aiquils over your shouldher for misery and disgrace. 
An' when that day comes, see will any dacent man 
folly afther you for the sake ov your purty face an' 
black eyes. An' now that I'm done wid you for ever, 
ril say for my last word that I had a good riddance 
ov you. Begorra ! your mother will never be dead as 
long as you're to the fore, for in the way of the timper 
you're the very moril ov her ; by St. Bridget ! ye're as 
like as two pays. Whoever gets you will get his own 
handful in you, for you'll lade him the same sort ov 
life that your poor misforfcunate stepfather is ladin' 
wid your mother. Sure, the world knows that the 
poor divil can't call his sowl his own wid such a noted 
barge as she is. You'll rise out ov me, inagh ! Faix, 
thin, 'tis I that will rise out ov you, and very thank- 
ful I am that I can do it so airly in the day. Folly on^ 
my line girl 1 folly on ! I'll make you sup sorra for 
your thratement ov me this night, if I had to wait a 
thousand years for it.' 

To this outburst of frantic rage the girl, very indig- 
nant and not a little frightened, did not condescend to 
make any reply. They had now come to the narrow 
* borheen ' or by-path leading from the high road to 
the farm of Knockbuie, and where they were to part 
company. As may well be supposed, she was very glad 
indeed when they approached it, for she was becoming 
a good deal terrified by the manner and language of 
her old admirer. When they arrived at the turn she 
shot past him and fled up the 'borheen' with the 
speed and lightness of the mountain kid. There was 
a slight elevation of the ground — it could scarcely be 
called a hill — about a hundred yards from the road, 
and when she came to it she turned round to see if he 
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had followed her. When she found that instead of 
doing so he had gone on straight^ she drew a long 
breath, as if relieved from a heavy weight, and let her 
hood fall back to allow the cool evening air to play 
round her head and fan the cheeks and brow that she 
felt were aflame with intense excitement. With the 
sense of security her self-possession returned to her, 
and with it a little of the saucy roguish humour with 
which even the very best of handsome women love 
now and then to tease their lovers, whether accepted or 
rejected. She knew that though Larry could not see 
her now, owing to the darkness, he could hear her 
very well, and wishing to give him a Parthian shot, 
she burst out into a song in her native tongue that she 
considered was appropriate for the time and the 
occasion, and was also well calculated to sting the 
heart of the hearer and pay him ofl:' in some degree 
for his gross insult to her. She could not help it for 
the life of her. The refrain of the song ran thus — 

* Oh, yerra Shandhana ! neel ath 6 yo me,' 

which being translated into English means : 'Oh, old 
man ! I never will marry you,' but, like all transla- 
tions, loses a great deal of its point and fun when it 
is not given in the original Celtic. 

*Tha go brstgh!'* muttered Larry, as the song of 
the merry damsel was borne to his ears by the fresh 
night wind that came down the hill. * Blast me ! 
but ril make you sing another tune before the year 
is out, but it will be at the wrong side of your mouth, 
my lady. Fair an' aisy is a word that has a dale ov 
manin' in it, a colleen dhas dhun,*!- as you'll find out 
when you laste expect it. You're welcome to your 

* Tha go brkgh ! — it is very fine ! 

t A colleen dhas dhun — ^my pretty brown girl. 
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game, my girl ; but sure, 'tis a long lane that has no 
tumin' in it, an* I'll be even wid you yet for this/ 

When Rose found herself in safety on the summit 
of the hill, and within view of her home, she sat 
down on a stone to rest, and allow all ^traces of her 
recent agitation to subside before she would enter 
the house. While she was walking with Larry, the 
excitement, combined with her womanly pride, had 
enabled her to hold her own, and to set his love 
and his hatred alike at defiance. But now, as she 
sat alone in the twilight, that reaction which must 
inevitably follow all violent or unusual emotion came 
to her, and she trembled in every limb as if she had 
got an attack of palsy. The courage that had hitherto 
supported her passed away. Her hands lay nervously 
in her lap, her head drooped, and tears, partly of weak- 
ness and partly of mortification, stole silently down her 
face. She did not dare to cry or sob aloud, lest she 
should be overheard by anyone ; but shrouded as she 
was by the friendly darkness, no one could see her 
tears, or notice how wearied and terrified she looked. 
So she let the cooling drops flow on, and by degrees 
she became more calm, and more like the Rose of 
ordinary life, whose serene gentleness was not the 
least attractive feature of her great beauty. There 
was a little brook running by down the hill, and she 
bathed her eyes and face in its cold refreshing water. 
After a short time she felt that all traces of fright 
and annoyance had disappeared, and she rose up to 
go home, saying to herself, as she went slowly along 
the path : * Sure, 'tis all right as Masther Willie didn't 
see or hear him. Thank God for that same, whatever 
else happens ! If he only knew how that villin 
thrated me this night he'd break every bone in his 
skin. But he never will hear it from me, or any- 
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thing eke that would fret or vex him. My darlin' 
Masther Willie ! acushla sthoreen* you are ! May the 
blessin' ov God an' His holy saints be down on your 
fair head now and for evermore, whatever may become 
ov me !' 



CHAPTER X. 

ISABEL. 

' A maid UDmatched in manners as in face, 
Skilled in each art, and crowned with every grace.' 

Lewis. 

In the recess formed by the bay window of. the parlour 
in Dunroe sat Isabel Burton, reading that sweetest 
^nd most natural of all poems, the * Deserted Village.' 
But the book did not possess its usual charm on this 
day, or she was not in the mood for reading, for she 
v^ery soon laid it aside, and drawing her work-basket 
towards her, took out of its recesses a piece of needle- 
work that in those days was called 'satin-stitch.' I 
am not learned enough in such matters to describe the 
nature of this art with any degree of accuracy, or to 
account for why it was called by that name, but I 
know that a tolerable knowledge of all its mysteries 
was, in the days of our grandmothers, considered a 
necessary part of a young lady's education, and a pro- 
ficiency in it was as much admired as the most bril- 
liant execution on the pianoforte is in our own times. 
Education was not carried on then under the high- 

* Acushla sthoreen — highly expressive, but almost untrans- 
latable ; literally, my pulse and my vein. 
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pressure system of thes^ days, when ladies go to 
colleges of their own and take out degrees with more 
or less distinction at some of the universities, are learned 
in all the * ologies/ and have the privilege, if they so 
will it and are found competent, to add the letters 
* M.D/ after their names ; neither, as a rule, did ladies 
travel much seventy years ago : they lived and died 
in the country, and their travels did not go beyond an 
occasional visit to the country town during the assizes 
or the mad fun of a contested election, with a trip to 
the sea-side every summer. There was a good deal of 
leisure for country ladies in those days. Books were- 
expensive, and consequently there was not too much 
of them, so they had to employ a good deal of time in 
housekeeping and needlework, and those useful branches- 
of education they knew practically and thoroughly in 
all their mysteries and details. 

Isabel Burton was a very handsome young woman, 
and a most favourable specimen of Saxon beauty. 
She was very fair, and though her features were not 
perfectly regular, yet they showed to great advautage>- 
set off by a brilliant complexion and a profusion of 
sunny hair, which, according to the fashion of that 
day, was worn parted over the forehead and falling 
round the face in clusters of ringlets that looked 
almost golden when lighted up by the sunshine. Her 
eyes were blue, large, and sparkling at times when she 
was excited or pleased, though ordinarily their expres- 
sion was serene and sweet. Her figure was tall, large, 
and full of stately grace and refinement. It was im- 
possible for any one to mistake her for anything but a 
lady — in every movement, in every thought, and in all 
her instincts she was unmistakably a lady. Innocence 
and goodness sat enthroned on her low, fair forehead, 
and candour and sweetness shone out in the calm look 
of her serene eyes. 
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Miss Burton was now quite recovered from her late 
slight indisposition. She had not been long down 
among the family again, when she perceived that 
something was wrong in her usually happy home. 
Nor had she long to wait for the solution of the mys- 
tery — her aunt^ only too glad to have some sympathis- 
ing bosom to confide her troubles to, soon told her the 
sad stoiy of the dissension that had broken out like a 
sudden blaze between the father and the son, so fierce, 
and so likely to cause misery of which no one could 
foresee the end. In telling Isabel her doleful story, poor 
Mrs. Burton shed many tears, and though the girl did 
all she could to comfort her weeping aunt, yet her own 
heart well nigh failed her at the contemplation of the 
dreary prospect that was before them all in case that 
Williatn refused to submit to his father's wilL She 
liad not the least hope that Mr. Burton would yield to 
liis soh^ even by a hair s breadth : she k new him too 
well for that. She knew his imperious, arbitrary 
nature, which, though indulgent and affectionate to 
his family, was yet so despotic that he could not endure 
the le&st opposition from them. And she knew that 
William, in his own way, was as impracticable as his 
father; for though more gentle in disposition and more 
courteous in manner, he yet possessed a strength of 
will and a dogged determination that, when once 
roused, could not be easily subdued. In this he was 
Maurice Burton's own son ! Between those two stern, 
unyielding spirits, she and her aunt would be per- 
fectly powerless, and unable to fulfil the proper duty 
of woman — pouriqg oil upon the troubled waves. She 
saw that they should stand aside with aching hearts 
and behold a contest that they could not prevent, and 
one that, let it end as it might, would be equally dis- 
astroas. With those two sad women there was no 
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choice between the father aad the son. One was not 
more or Jess dear than the other. 

But whatever the elder lady might have thought 
and felt, did Isabers heart draw any distinction 
between the father and the son ? Was the grave, 
silent, elderly uncle, who had hitherto with quiet 
unostentatious kindness filled her father's place, as 
dear to her as the handsome young cousin, who had 
been the playmate of her childhood, and whom in her 
solitary girlhood she had learned to love with more 
than a sister's love ? She had never been told by her 
uncle that he destined her for his son, and from motives 
of delicacy Mrs. Burton withheld from her the know- 
ledge that she had been actually offered to William, 
and firmly though courteously rejected by him. Every- 
thing else Isabel had been told, but Mrs. Burton 
shrank from telling that to the poor girl. But from a 
chance expression that she allowed to escape from her 
unawares, Isabel more than suspected it, and even the 
suspicion of such a thing had made her very wretched. 
Very wretched indeed, because, quite unknown to her- 
self, and imperceptibly as she had inhaled the air of 
heaven, she had grown to love her cousin with her 
whole heart. From the time that she had first come 
to Dunroe, a pining and fretful child to whom every- 
thing had seemed strange and everything dull, William 
had been very afiectionate and deferential to her, not 
because she was a woman and his cousin, but be- 
cause she was an orphan and utterly dependent on his 
father's kindness, and therefore one whom it was his 
duty as well as his pleasure to gratify and love. Isa- 
bel's world was a very small one, and its horizon very 
bounded; she had no intimate friends, and but few 
acquaintances, and when she emerged from childhood 
would have been without any companionship that was 
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suitable to her age, had not her cousin gallantly come 
to the rescue, and tried, as far as a young man could 
do, to make up to her for the loss of companions of her 
own sex. The thoughtful and courteous attention 
that he had always paid her, and the constant unas- 
suming way in which he had tried to anticipate and 
gratify all her wishes, could not be other than welcome 
to a nature as tender and grateful as she possessed. 
She had never analysed her feelings towards him up 
to 'this time, had never asked herself whether the 
affectionate kindness of his manner to her arose from 
the calm regard of a brother or a warmth of a deeper 
and a dearer sentiment. 

Up to this day she had been very happy, for there 
was never anything that would have made her other 
than happy — happy in the present and careless in the 
future ; and had let herself drift along the sea of life 
with light spirits and a peaceful heart. She never 
troubled herself about the future, for all her surround- 
ings as well as her own sanguine soul assured her that 
it would be very prosperous and happy. When she 
looked in her glass and saw the fair young face and 
the majestic figure that were reflected there, she felt 
very easy as to the effect of her beauty on the suscep- 
tible heart of her cousin. She was not naturally vain, 
but she knew that she was beautiful — what woman 
that is, does not know it well ? And she rejoiced in 
her inmost heart that it was so ; because it afforded 
her an additional weapon wherewith to conquer his 
love. 

But now these girl-like and harmless fancies were 
all rudely scattered to the winds, dispersed into thin 
air, and she must at once and for ever bid adieu to 
fairyland. The door of the enchanted palace was shut 
against her, never more to be opened ; the golden glory 
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of morning had faded away with all its bright visions, 
and evening, with its mists and darkness, had arrived 
to her coldly and suddenly. Henceforth romance 
should be swept out of her life with a remorseless 
hand, and she should tread the common, dreary path 
of the world with nothing to beautify and brighten it ; 
the dull, monotonous round of duty that moralists tell 
us is so lovely, but which our own weary hearts know 
full well is often so full of suifering and pain. The 
intelligence that was imparted to her by Mrs. Burton 
had come upon her with the sharp, sudden shock of 
the proverbial thunderbolt. It had in one moment 
broken down the phantom edifice that had taken so 
many of the years of her young life to build up, and 
dispersed to the four winds the pleasant dreams that 
tenanted its airy halls. At a stroke her youth had 
vanished as if by magic, and she was left to face the 
hard realities of life desolate and dismayed. 

Wounded and mortified to the heart's core, Isabel 
had yet sufficient control over herself to conceal from 
Mrs. Burton the state of her feelings with regard to 
her cousin. To own them even to her kind aunt was 
what she could not bear to do, and doing so would 
have served no purpose, but to put herself in a most 
embarrassing position among them alL No^ never 
would she own her love ; never admit by word or 
look that she was aware her uncle was forcing her jis 
a wife on his reluctant son, who had most decidedly 
rejected her for the sake of this upstart peasant girL 
All the pride of conscious beauty, as well as the self- 
respect of the well-brought-up gentlewoman, rose up 
in fierce rebellion against so great an indignity^ And 
yet, what was she to do? What covld she do? 
Cheek and brow grew hot under such humiliation, 
such intolerable shame. Her work drppped unheeded 
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on her lap, for she could work no more under the 
sharp sting of such thoughts as these. She could do 
nothing but think, and her thoughts were indeed very- 
bitter. 

It was no doubt a great humiliation to a girl of 
beauty and family to have been rejected by any man, 
but to have been rejected for such a one as Rosha 
Dhuv was galling in the extreme. She had often seen 
this girl, and admired — as who did not that had ever 
seen her? — her marvellous beauty and the great 
sweetness and gentleness of her expression and manner. 
She tried to remember Eose's features, to recall to 
mind her Spanish style of face, her slight, girlish 
figure, her elastic, graceful carriage; all the charms 
that nature had so lavishly given to the poor country 
girl, and had bewitched the heart of William Burton. 
In her secret soul she was obliged to admit that as far 
as mere personal beaut}'' went. Rose was without a 
rival; but where was the interior beauty and the 
training that must be always its life and crown ? 
Where was the refinement that nothing but education 
can ever bestow on man or woman ? the self-possession, 
the ease and nameless grace, that in their subtle 
essence constitute all that is meant by the words 
*lady' or * gentleman,' and are as natural to them, 
as spontaneous and free as their breath ? How could 
mere physical beauty of face and form compensate for 
the want of these things ? This girl, this Rose O'Brien, 
must be awkward, vulgar, deplorably ignorant; and 
yet for such a girl she — Isabel Burton — was rejected ! 
It was very hard to bear this great and galling 
shame. 

And then, again, for the fiftieth time, she asked her- 
self the question : What was she to do ? Something 
should be done, and that speedUy, for it now wanted 
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only a few days to the time when William Burton 
should give his final answer to his father — tell him 
which of the two girls he had chosen for his wife, and 
whether he would receive his father's blessing or his 
curse. How miserably Isabel had spent those three 
weeks none but herself could tell. She was obliged 
to witness the tears of the grieving mother, the stern 
silence of the father, and the defiant despair of the 
son ; all so different from anjthing she had ever seen 
in that house before, and all moreover independent of 
her own private and peculiar sourc6 of sorrow. Many 
times she was tempted to throw herself on her uncle's 
neck, and implore of him not to make her the unhappy 
cause of warfare with his only son, and not withdraw 
his love from him because of her, who was after all 
only a dependent on his bounty and an intruder at his 
hearth. But she feared to encounter his anger, or 
complicate matters still more. Even if she were not 
in question, there was Rose to be disposed of, who was 
the original subject of the dispute. Rose was the real 
casus belliy while she herself was but a very secondary 
person in the drama. And, if the truth must be told, 
she shrank from putting herself forward with all 
a woman's cowardice, lest her uncle should require 
from her obedience as unconditional and complete as 
he required from his own son. 

Sometimes she thought to speak to her cousin him- 
self, but then what could she say ? Was she to take 
the initiative, and tell him that she was no party to 
his father's plans, that she liked him well enough as a 
brother but no more, that she would not become his 
wife on any terms, with other falsehoods of a similar 
nature ? If she could bring herself to do this — ^and 
how hard a task it would be only herself could tell — 
it might have the effect of driving him straight into 
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the arms of her rival, and as a natural consequence 
widening still more the breach between him and his 
father. Or was she to appear as if she passively 
acquiesced in the proposed arrangement, and stand 
idly by while her uncle made her hateful to his son 
by such indelicate persecution ? Was she by doing 
this to become an avowed candidate for her cousin's 
hand and enter the lists against the daughter of 
Hannah Magnire ? No, no, a thousand times no ! Still 
again came the question of what was she to do ? 
Nothing ; she could only sit still, and chafe and 
gnaw her very heart out, because of the false de- 
grading position in which she found herself bound 
hand and foot. 

As she sat silent and idle with her work lying on 
her lap, the door of the parlour was opened and her 
cousin came in. With a hasty glance at her grave face 
and listless attitude, he was retreating with a muttered 
' I beg your pardon,' but she called him back, and made 
room for him on the seat beside her. He sat down, but 
with such a gloomy countenance and weary air, that 
the kind heart of Isabel was greatly moved. 

' You don't look well, Willie,' she said gently. 

'I am well in body,' he answered wearily, * but not 
in mind. However, it is not fair to inflict my troubles 
upon you, either mental or bodily.' 

' And why not, Willie ? If you had a sister, surely 
you would go to her with all your troubles; you 
would confide in her, and find in her love and sympathy 
consolation in all troubles of mind and body. She 
would rejoice with you in your joy, and grieve with 
you in your sorrow, and her afiection would be an 
ark of refuge of which neither time nor circumstance 
could ever deprive you. Why should I not be that 
sisjber to you ? I am your sister in everything but 
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the accident of birth, I have never known any 
parents but yours ; they have always loved and treated 
me as a daughter, and I would be the most ungrateful 
of living creatures if I did not feel for them and for 
you all the love of a child and a sister. Treat me then, 
dear Willie, I entreat you, as a sister, and if I can do 
nothing else for you, I can at least give you sympathy 
and affection/ 

*You are indeed very good, dear Belle,' he said, 
pressing her hand gratefully. ^ You have always been 
a dear sister to me, and I love you as such. But,' 
and here he stopped, greatly embarrassed. 

* But you will not treat me as one ?' she said, filling 
up the sentence he had left unfinished. ' You are in 
trouble, and you will not let me share it with you ; 
you deny me a sister's best privilege, to advise and 
console you. This is not right, Willie ; I cannot con- 
sent to be treated as a stranger by any member of 
this family — I cannot sit by, silent and uninterested, 
while all those I love are unhappy around me.' 

He could only say : * You were always so good and 
affectionate, always our own dear Belle.' 

'Well, I see I must open the pleadings. My 
aunt has told me that you and your father are not 
good friends for the first time in all your lives. 
Would my mediation be of any use ? Could I in 
any way interfere between you to make peace ? If 
it be so, give me only a hint of what I can do; 
give me only a little message of submission to his 
will that I can bring to your father, and how gladly 
I shall take it. Don't spare me, Willie. Don't you 
remember how often I interceded for you when you 
were naughty in the good old times, when we were 
children together V 

She looked full in his face with those clear, steadfast 
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eyes of hers, as if she would pierce into his very sonl 
and make herself understood there. If he could only 
have known all the meaning that was in that gaze ; if 
he could have comprehended even ever so faintly the 
love and truth of the heart that went out in it, how 
much would have been revealed to him that he was 
so ignorant of. But though by no means wanting in 
intelligence generally, yet now he showed himself to 
be singularly dull and unobservant. Whatever were 
his other faults — and he had many, for William Burton 
was by no means a faultless being — vanity was not 
one of them. He was not so inflated a coxcomb as to 
imagine that every woman who looked at him was in 
love with him, or to construe every civil speech made 
to him bv a woman into a veiled declaration of love, 
or at least an eflbrt to attract his attention. He was 
now a good deal embarrassed as to how he should 
continue the subject that was started by Isabel, who, 
he considered, was as much aggrieved as he was him- 
self by his father's despotic arrangements, and who 
he was sure loved him only as a brother should be 
loved. He hesitated to speak to her openly, because 
her name had been dragged into the quarrel most un- 
justifiably, as he considered, and he also imagined that 
the proposed marriage must be as distasteful to her as 
it was to himself. He would not therefore wound 
her delicacy by alluding to the subject at all ; better 
for him, he thought, to bear his troubles alone, than 
to harass her by inflicting them upon her. Alas for 
the boasted wisdom of the lords of the creation ! 
There she was, that fair young girl, with her heart 
going out to meet his; loving him, pitying him, 
and only needing a word, a look, to break down 
the wall that womanly shamefacedness had built up 
between them. But, * dull as the fat weed that rota 
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on Lethes' wharf/ he could not read aright the speak- 
ing face, the tender eyes that were before him. And 
so her timid heart shrank back again to its old citadel 
of apparent indifference, and the bright, earnest face 
assumed again its wonted look of serene calm. 

' My mind is perfectly distracted with trouble/ he 
cried, still, man-hke, wholly absorbed in himself. ' I 
know very well what are my obligations to my father, 
and what, in all reason, he has a right to expect from 
me. But everything has a limit. He should not 
exact from me the blind obedience of a slave, nor 
should I at my age render it to him. But I forget 
that j^ou do not know the story and all its circum- 
stances.' 

* I think I do, Willie. Your mother has told me a 
good deal of this wretched business. My poor aunt ! 
It breaks my heart to see her so sad, and to know 
that in no way can I help her.' 

' My dear mother deserves a better son than I am 
ever likely to be to her,' he said, with a sigh. * You 
pity her. Belle, and she wants it, but not more than I 
do. I am very unfortunate, and very miserable, but 
I don't see how or where it is all to end. Speak to 
me. Belle, for heaven's sake, and tell me what I am to 
do.' 

' Then, Willie, I tell you to obey your father, not 
probably in all that he requires of you, but in every 
^^y you can do so. You know better than I can tell 
you what parents yours have been, how good, how 
loving, how indulgent. They live only for you, and 
to see you happy and respectable is their great, their 
only wish on earth. You are all they have ; remember 
that. Only think how lonely and desolate their old 
age will be if you turn against them. Think of them 
as the long years roll slowly on, without the company 
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of their only child to comfort them. Oh, Willie ; 
have you the heart to abandon them to such a fate ? 

• You have drawn a vivid picture, Isabel, and a very 
melancholy one ; now I will draw another quite as 
sad, and we can place them side by side. You have 
painted the parents alienated in their old age from 
their only child ; I will paint their son flung upon the 
world in his youth, without any visible means of earn- 
ing his bread, unused to labour, friendless and penni- 
less. I will paint the young innocent girl, deserted by 
the man who had plighted his faith to her, and had 
received her whole heart in exchange. She loses all 
if she loses him. She is poor and humble, but this 
only makes her love for him all the greater ; his truth 
and constancy are her only riches, and wanting them 
she is absolutely a beggar. She is young and tender, 
and therefore her heart would be the soonest crushed 
and broken. This picture. Belle, is the companion to 
yours ; place the two side by side, and after looking at 
them attentively and without prejudice, you must own, 
in common fairness, that my picture is quite as sad as 
yours.' 

'Your parents have the first and holiest claim on 
you ; obey them and leave the rest in the hands of 
God.' 

' And break my poor girl's young heart,' he added 
bitterly, * and pass sentence of death on her at once ! 
No, no, I am not such a villain as that comes to ; I 
could not bring myself to do it. I am bad enough and 
unlucky enough, but I am not so bad as all that yet. 
I am bound to Rose by ties that I cannot and will not 
break. In all the world my poor little trembling dove 
has only me ; how, then, can I forsake her or thrust 
her from me ? No, Belle, I cannot do it, and I will 
not, so help me heaven !' 
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* Then may heaven pity you both !' exclaimed Isabel 
in a trembling voice, while her eyes were suffused with 
tears. 

Once more he pressed her hand, but could not trust 
himself to speak. 

* There is one thing, Willie, that I particularly wish 
to say to you,' she said, after a short silence. * It is 
scarcely right for me to say it, but for many reasons I 
think it is best that there should be no reserve between 
us. What I have to say may be some satisfaction to 
you ; certainly it will be a very great oujb to myself 
to have said it.* 

* Whatever you say. Belle, is sure to be gentle and 
kind. You know that I look upon you as a sister; 
speak to me then, I entreat you, as you would to a 
brother.' 

She winced inwardly at this. After his passionate 
outburst about Rose O'Brien, the calm quiet way in 
which he expressed his feelings towards herself was 
not very flattering or pleasant. How could he speak 
to her in this way ? — to her^ who loved him a thousand 
times more than the painted doll who had infatuated 
him by her affectation of girlish innocence and sim- 
plicity could ever do ; to Aer, whose affection for him 
had grown with her growth and strengthened with 
her strength, and was become a part of herself. And 
she had to sit calmly by and listen to him talking 
such rubbish ; to repress her feelings ; to wear a mask ; 
to keep down the rebellious beatings of her wounded 
and jealous heart ! But she had one consolation to 
support her, and that was, that she had not betrayed 
herself, and that her secret was still in her own keep- 
ing. Whatever happened, neither he nor any one else 
should ever know it. A woman's pride should enable 
her to wrap her poor despised love in its grave-clothes. 
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and lay it in a grave where she alone could bewail it, 
and her tears be unsullied by shame or self-reproach. 

' I wish to say to you, Willie,' she resumed, ' that I 
am not ignorant of the part that my uncle intended I 
should play in his programme. In this he never con- 
sulted my wishes or feelings any more than he con- 
sulted yours, and he has made use of my name without 
my consent or knowledge. I could never enter into 
any such arrangement under any circumstances, and I 
feel greatly pained and mortified that my name should 
have been made use of in so very cavalier and cruel a 
fashion. When my uncle's very unceremonious pro- 
posal was made to you, you could not have been more 
astonished, and I will add more indignant, than I was 
when I heard of it. Do not, I entreat you, connect me 
in any way with the annoyance you have received or 
may yet receive on the subject, for I am no party to 
it, and never shall be. In whatever way the matter 
may end, acquit me, for heaven's sake, of any share in 
it for I am wholly innocent. You and I, dear Willie, 
must be always brother and sister, and good friends, 
but nothing more.' 

* Don't distress yourself, Isabel, about it. How could 
I or anyone else connect you with such a transaction ? 
My father would fain make a puppet of you, as well as 
of me, without the slightest consideration for your 
wishes or feelings ; and though his anger is terrible and 
hard to bear, I am thankful it has fallen on me and 
not on you. He cannot succeed in terrifying me, or 
forcing me to act like a villain, but you are not 
quite so sturdy, and it would be a miserable thing to 
have our poor Belle's life made unhappy because she 
could not bring herself to marry a man against her 
will, even though he were her cousin ten times over.* 

He was so taken up by liis own thoughts that he 
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never even looked at her. He never saw how pale 
she was, nor how firmly her lips were set lest she 
should break down^ How could he see that at his 
words her heart shrank back as if stricken by a blow ? 
He was blind and senseless to everything in his selfish 
and absorbing regard for his own interests. All he saw 
was that she was sitting quite still, with her head 
bent down on her work. 

' And oh, Isabel !* he went on, * what an unlucky 
wight I was, that you did not fancy me instead of that 
captain of the East Indiaman, who in an evil hour for 
both of us sailed into the Shannon and sailed out 
again. But for him you might have learnt to love me 
and taught me to love you in return. But he came, 
and you liked him, and seemed pleased with his atten- 
tions, and I met with my poor Rose, and so ' 

* Stop there, Willie,' she interrupted, hastily ; ' you 
are labouring under a grievous error, and before you 
go any further T must set you right. It is a great 
mistake to think that I regarded the gentleman to 
whom you allude otherwise than as a pleasant, agree- 
able acquaintance. . He sought my society, as you 
know ; but when I saw that he was actuated bv other 
motives than those dictated by politeness and gratitude 
for the hospitality with which he was treated in this 
house, I discouraged his attentions and avoided his 
society. He appealed to my uncle, who rejected his 
proposals at once ; a proceeding in which I fully con- 
curred. He sailed away, as 3'ou say, and I have never 
even heard what became of him. From some motive 
that he did not disclose to me, my uncle kept the 
whole matter a profound secret, and desired me to do 
the same. I thought the man had been long since 
forgotten, and I would not now have spoken about 
him, but for the purpose of setting you right. I never 
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had the regard for him that would induce me to be- 
come his wife, and I never would have consented to 
marry him at any time, or under any circumstances. 
It is idle to go over all this now, after such a lapse of 
time, yet I am very glad that you spoke of it, as it has 
given me the opportunity of correcting a very great 
mistake. I regret very much tliat I was not able to 
do so long before this.' 

* Alas ! what short-sighted mortals we are, to be 
sure,' he cried, in a voice of great regret. * Had I 
known all this sooner, things might have been other- 
wise than they are, and how different our lives would be 
now and in the future ! I thought that you liked that 
gentleman, and that it was for his sake you so peremp- 
torily refused others who would only be too glad and 
proud to take you away from Dunroe. When all the 
rest failed, I thought that /had not even the ghost of a 
chance with you, and then I fell in with my poor girl, 
and she bewitched me so, that I forgot everything 
but the great delight of being beloved by a creature 
so beautiful and good. And so things drifted into 
another channel, where they must drift now for ever- 
more. But oh, Isabel ! I often think that if you had 
allowed yourself to love me ever so little, gave me 
but a word of encouragement, or told me the true 
story of that East Indian captain, you and I might 
have been so happy, and all this wretched strife would 
never have been at alL What a lucky fellow I should 
have been, for you are a woman, Isabel, that any man 
might well be proud to call his wife.' 

She laughed at this grand speech, as she called it, 
although it was a laugh that was near akin to a cry. 
It was a perfect torture to her to be obliged to sit and 
listen to him, with every nerve strained and all her 
powers of self-control taxed to the very utmost. She 
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felt that she could not endure much more, so she put 
up her work, saying wearily : 

' My head aches sadly, and I dare say that this dull, 
heavy weather is not mending the matter. If I don't 
lie down for half an hour, I feel that I shall not be 
able to come to dinner, and then dear aunt would be 
in a fuss, and she has quite enough to worry her just 
now, irrespective of me. But my headaches, though 
very violent, fortunately do not last very long. I 
shall be all right when I come down to dinner;* and 
taking her basket in her hand, she escaped out of 
the room to the welcome solitude of her own 
chamber. 

' She is a girl in a thousand,' he said to himself, 
when she was gone ; ' as amiable and true-hearted a,s 
she is pure and beautiful. Happy, thrice happy, the 
man will be who shall be fortunate enough to win her 
affections, for she will britig with her perpetual sun- 
shine into his house. What an unfortunate wretch I 
was, that she could not bring herself to love me ; but 
it was not to be, I suppose, and we cannot control our 
destinies or shape our own lives. Some day Isabel 
will make a great match and be very happy. It would 
be a great pity that she should live always in so dull 
and lonely a place as Dunroe. She will brighten up 
some good fellow's home, and make him very happy, 
and bring up daughters to be as good as she is herself. 
Her path in life will be widely different from mine. I 
have carved out my own lot after my own fashion 
and I must abide by it now, for good or for evil. But 
come what will, let it be weal or woe, I have youth 
and health and the world all before me, and, more 
than all and beyond all, I have Rose's love. Neither 
circumstance, nor time, nor man's tyranny can deprive 
me of that, thank heaven ! Come what may, she is 
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my own, and I would be a mean-spirited, craven cur 
to give her up, even if I had the choice/ 



CHAPTER XL 

THE MOTHER. 

' A mother is a mother still, 
The holiest thing alive.' 

Coleridge. 

It was now the day before that which was appointed 
by Mr. Burton for the final explanation between him- 
self and his son, and on which the latter was to declare 
what decision he had come to with respect to Rose 
O'Brien. Meantime everything had gone on just as 
usual at Dunroe. The ordinary well regulated routine 
. of a wealthy man's household, which cannot be dis- 
arranged by anything short of death, went on during 
the month with unvarying punctuality, and every 
member of the hive contributed his or her share to the 
fair division of labour, so that all combined constituted 
one easy-going and harmonious whole. But it was 
only routine, after all, a mere machine in good working 
order^ a senseless thing all unconscious of the sorrow 
and agitation that were surging wildly within its 
bosom. All cheerfulness seemed to have abandoned 
the house, and in its place was a dull, brooding calm^ 
a vague consciousness of some great evil in the present, 
and a presentiment of some still greater evil in the 
future. Even the servants, lively and talkative as 
country servants are generally, appeared to have 
caught the infection, or felt that in some way things 
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had gone astray, for they had lost their usual light- 
hearted manner, and went about their business sub- 
dued and silent. The family never met all together 
except at meals, and then the conversation was confined 
to the most indifferent subjects. For none of them 
had heart enough for the old familiar intercourse while 
living in such great suspense and fear. 

And all this weary month, how did the poor motlier 
think and act? — she who knew well that on the 
events of the next few days depended for good or for 
evil the fate of her only child. Ah ! who can measure 
a mother's heart, or sound the fathomless depths of 
its untiring, unselfish devotion ? Who can set bounds 
to its sublime patience, its generous self-forgetfulness ? 
Most truly has it been' said that a mother's love is the 
shadow of God on earth, for, with reverence be it 
spoken, nothing else of earth's mould approaches so 
nearly to the beneficent care and protection of the 
Deity. Pure in its affection, untiring in its watchful- 
ness, unselfish in its sorrow and joy, and almost 
immortal in its nature — in all times and changes, 
through good report and evil report, it is always the 
same, and even extends the shelter of its protecting 
influence beyond the grave itself. Time cannot wear 
out a mother's love, ingratitude cannot disgust it, dis- 
ease cannot terrify it, and sorrow and suflFering only 
serve to draw out its greatest ingenuity and power. 
What other love is like to this ? Only the love of our 
Father who is in heaven ! On earth it has no counter, 
part, for self and the world are mixed up more or less 
with every other earthly love ! 

Such was the love of Mrs. Burton for her * boy,' the 
child so passionately longed for and given so late. 
He had since his birth been the great joy and blessing 
of her life, and she had ever looked forward to the 
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time when he should be the crown and glory of her 
old age. All the tenderness that other mothera 
divided among many children was by her hoarded up 
to be lavished on one alone. If he had been unattrac- 
tive, or unworthy, or even hideous, the mysterious 
instinct of a mother's heart would have pleaded in his 
favour ; but being what he was, handsome, gracious, 
affectionate, what could she do but pour out on him a 
love that was little short of idolatry ? While he had 
been growing from childhood into youth, and from 
youth into early manhood, her joy in him had been 
so complete that she often trembled lest anything 
should occur to mar such great happiness, or dash from 
her lips a cup that was full almost to overflowing. 
But all too soon the change had come. 'A frost, a 
killing frost,' had blighted all her joy. All the 
bright hopes of her life were dying one by one 
around her, and she could do nothing to save them. 
Something like a dull, internal pain whispered to her 
that she could never again look out on the world with 
the glad eyes and light heart of old. 

* Nor poppy, nor mandragora. 
Nor all the drowsy syrups in the world, 
Could ever minister to her that sweet sleep 
That she owed yesterday.' 

She felt that there were evil days in store for her- 
self, and for all those she loved ; how evil and how sad 
was known to God alone. She went about her usual 
employments in a sort of chill stupor very foreign to 
her orderly, active mind. She was sometimes very 
still and silent, and again possessed with a restless- 
ness that had neither aim nor meaning, and for which 
she could not herself account. But whether she sat 
still or moved about, an all-absorbing sorrow had taken 
possession of her. She felt as if encompassed by a 
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strong net, in whose cruel meshes she struggled in 
vain, for on whatsoever side she looked, she could dis- 
<;over no ray of joy or comfort. 

Breakfast was over, the most cheerless one that 
had ever been eaten in that once happy household. 
Mr. Burton and his son had gone off in opposite 
directions, and the two ladies were the only occu- 
pants of the parlour. Isabel moved about in a 
purposeless sort of way, as if her mental uneasiness 
would not permit her to keep quiet: now standing 
thoughtfully before the fire, and then idly toying with 
her little bird, as it hopped merrily in its cage, re- 
joicing in the few gleams of autumn sunshine that 
streamed into the room. Sometimes she seated herself 
in the recess of the bay-window and pretended to be 
occupied with her work or a book ; but it was easy to 
see that it was only pretence, for she was up again in a 
short time, and moving about restlessly once more. 

It was one of the self-imposed duties of Mrs. Burton, 
and one that she never delegated to another person, 
to wash and put by the china after the morning and 
evening meals. At that time it was not usual, even 
among the gentry, to have china on the table except 
for company, as it was enormously expensive, and 
delf was considered good enough for ordinary use. 
But the refined taste of Mrs. Burton rejected delf, 
which she regarded as incompatible with the elegance 
and purity that she considered should be the charac* 
teristics of a breakfast table ; and consequently, she 
never allowed any ware on hers but the most costly 
and delicate china. But she compounded with her 
conscience for this piece of extravagance by always 
washing the precious ware herself, when the meal was 
over, for she could not endure to have it done by a 
servant, or even let it go to the kitchen at all. On 
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this morning she proceeded to perform her usual task, 
but she found that it was not now the pleasant easy 
one in which she had hitherto taken so much pleasure. 
She was absent and unhandy ; in a word, altogether 
unnerved. Her hands shook so much that she could 
scarcely hold the dainty little cups, in which she took 
so much pride, and it seemed that a crash of some 
kind was not only probable but inevitable. At last 
Isabel, who had been for some time watching her with 
affectionate solicitude, went to the table where she 
sat, a cup in one hand and a damask napkin in the 
other, saying to her, in a voice full of tender sym- 
pathy : 

* Dear aunt, let me do this for you, for once. You 
are not quite equal to it to-day.* 

* No, child, I am not. I don't feel quite well to-day, 
that is, not as well as usual.* 

She looked up as she spoke, and when she met the 
look of pity and love in the fair young face that was 
bent on her, she fairly broke down, and bursting into 
tears, sobbed out : 

* Oh, my dear, my dear, don't you pity me V 

The girl silently drew her aunt's head to her bosom, 
and her own tears fell fast and thick over it. For a 
short time the china and everything outside their 
common-grief was forgotten as they wept together. 

* Oh, Isabel ! if Willie could only see you with my 
eyes,' wailed the poor mother — * if he could only know 
you as I know you, and see for himself how good you 
are, how kind, how tender-hearted — ^and you would 
try to love him for my sake first, and soon you would 
do so for his own. Would you not, dear Belle V 

But Isabel's only reply was to stroke and caress 
with increased tenderness the face that lay upon her 
breaat. 
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* I deserve it all as a punishment from the hand of 
God/ Mrs. Burton went on ; ' for when He crowned 
me with blessings, I was not sufficiently sensible of 
them or thankful to the Giver. I took the peace and 
plenty that reigned in my house, and the happiness 
that was my daily portion, as perfect matters of course, 
and as things that were almost my due ; and now God 
is visiting me for my great ingratitude to Him and 
making me " cry out in the groaning of my heart." ' 

' But we may all of us be grieving without reason,' 
said Isabel, trying to comfort her ; ' this trouble m^y 
be only a passing cloud, and we shall all be happy 
again, with the Divine blessing. Uncle cannot, will 
not proceed to the extremity that he threatens, and, 
on the other hand, Willie cannot be so mad as to brave 
his father when it comes to the last. He will give up 
this girl who has been the cause of so much discord 
and sorrow.' 

'Child, you do not know these two men. Your 
uncle is made of steel ; he may break, but never bend, 
and Willie is his own son — as like him as ever son 
was like a father. The knowledge I always had of 
this has made me dread an angry collision between 
them. His father might succeed in bending Willie 
to his will if he would only go the right way about it, 
but that is just what he will not do. He will want 
to carry things with a high hand, and that is what 
Willie will not endure. They are too like each other 
to get on amicably when their wills clash, and 
they come to close quarters as they have now done. 
I know them both well, and it is that very knowledge 
that has made me so miserable.' 

' Oh, aunt ! Willie should give way to his father ; 
surely it is more natural than that his father should 
have to give way to him?* 
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' Of course it is ; but Willie does not thiuk that, 
and it is labour lost to try to persuade him to it. I 
have done all I could with him, but he will not yield 
an inch. He says he is come to man's estate, and 
ought to know what will constitute his own happiness. 
He will not give way, either for his father or for me ; 
and you and I, Isabel, have only to stand by and 
break our hearts at the sight of the ruin that we are 
so powerless to prevent/ 

Again the unhappy lady wept and wrung her hands 
in impotent anguish ; but in a short time she became 
more calm, and sat in stupid exhaustion, looking at 
Isabel washing up the china as deftly and carefully 
as she herself could have done. When the dSbris of 
the breakfast-table had been cleared away, she rose 
up languidly, and with a heavy step left the room — 

' Dragging onward, languid, slow, 
Caring nothing where to go.' 

All the rest of the day, Mrs. Burton wandered 
through the house like the traditional troubled spirit, 
and came and went many times to and from the bay- 
window, where Isabel sat, pretending to work. Her 
foster-sister, Nelly, had watched her all the day, with 
the dumb wistful look of a faithful dog in her eyes, 
while her heart ached to see the restless misery of her 
unhappy mistress. 

As evening drew on, Nelly came into the parlour, 
and taking Mrs. Burton's warm shawl from the back 
of the chair where it generally hung, presented it to 
her, saying, in what she meant should be a very per- 
suasive tone : 

•Why, thin, missis, would anything at all timpt 
you to come wid me to the hill-field beyant, till I 
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show you the lovely little foal that God sint to us this 
blessed mornin' V 

* No, Nelly, I cannot go anywhere to-day. I heard 
the master say at breakfast that it was a very fine 
foal, but I must defer seeing it until another time.' 

* Oh, 'tis a beauty, ma'am ! — a rale beauty, that's 
what it is. Come now wid me, missis, achree,* an* 
say " God bless it," out foment it. 'Tis a most beau- 
tiful day, an' the walk will do you a power ov good, 
I'll go bail.' 

' I can't go, Nelly ; I am not at all well.' 

* So itself, avoumeen. The light and the air ov 
heaven is given us all for nothing, an' never did hurt 
or harm to any wan, an' wid the help ov God it will 
do you good. See if it don't now. Come now wid 
meself to see the purty little foal.' 

* I thank you, Nelly, all the same; but I can see the 
foal at another time.* 

An unexpected ally now appeared for Nelly in the 
field in the person of Miss Burton. 

* Of course, aunt, you must go off to the hill-field to 
see the newly arrived stranger, either with Nelly or 
with me. However, as Nelly seems to have set her 
heart on introducing you to the foal, it would be a 
great pity to disappoint her. Now then, dear aunt, 
you must go,' and with a pretty little affectation of 
authority she put her shawl on Mrs. Burton, and 
gently pushed her towards the door. 

'Why thin, sonuherf to you, Miss Belle! What 
you'll get in good time, plase God. What a fine 
hearty young lady you are to be sure,' was the ad- 
miring exclamation of Nelly when she found herself 
and her mistress outside the hall-door. 

* Achree — ^my heart. 

t Sonuher to you— a good husband. 
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Mrs. Barton and her foster sister had always been 
in the habit of taking a walk through the farm every 
fine evening, to see how the crops were looking, and to 
give a look at the cattle as they went along. It was 
a pleasant time for both, during which they conversed 
together with all the freedom and unreserve common 
at that time between Irish ladies and the children of 
the women who had been their nurses. It was a tie 
held in peculiar respect and aflfection. When Mrs. 
Burton married, Nelly, who had always lived with 
her, partly as servant and partly as companion, came 
with her to Dunroe, and had remained with her ever 
since. She could have been married more than once, 
but she could not bear the idea of leaving her beloved 
mistress. When the much-wished-for son made his 
appearance, Nelly was at once installed as his own 
maid, to her great delight, and this circumstance gave 
her an additional claim on the affection of her mistress, 
and an authority in the house only second to that of 
Mrs. Burton's. Like all the Irish servants of that time, 
she identified herself completely with the family, shared 
in all their joys and sorrows, and felt almost as acutely 
as themselves the trouble that had so very suddenly 
come upon them. 

As they walked round a comer that led from one 
field into another, they came upon a man who stood 
by the stile, leisurely smoking. When he saw Mrs. 
Burton he took the pipe from his lips, and putting 
his hand to his battered old hat, said, with a tone and 
manner of the most abject servility, 

* I am proud to see you out this fine evening, missis, 
an* I hope you are enjoyin' good health, ma'am V 

' I am quite well, thank you,* replied Mrs. Burton, 
coldly, as she attempted to get past him in the gap. 

*rm in dhread that you're offendid wid me, missis, 

11—2 
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for some rason or other/ said the man, who was no 
other than our friend Larry Gorrov, ^an' I don't 
know for what or for why. I never done nothing to 
displase you, as I'm a sinner ; an* sure, if you ax the 
masther he'll tell you the same/ 

' J shall not ask him any questions whatever about 
you,* said the lady, who was greatly disgusted by his 
forwardness and impudence. * To be plain with you, 
Larry Griffin, I don't like you, and I request you will 
move aside and let me pass.' 

' Begorra ! there's nothing in the varsal world aiquil 
to the truth,' said the undaunted Larry. 'You say 
that you don't like me ; why, thin, might a poor boy, 
without givin' offince, be afthfer axin' you the rason 
whyl* 

* I shall not give you any reason at all on the sub- 
ject, and I will not permit you or any other person 
like you to presume to bring me to an account for any- 
thing that I say or do. From all I know of you, and 
all I have heard of you, I dislike you, and I always 
shall do so. That is all the explanation that I shall 
take the trouble to give.' 

' Why, thin, do you hear this, Nelly MacMahon ! 
Isn't it a hard case for a poor boy to be thried an' 
found guilty this-a-way, without judge or jury ? Oh, 
vol vo!' 

* Larry, you're a desperate skamer,' said Nelly, when 
thus appealed to, 'you're mighty plausible, but the 
black dhrop is inside ov you all through. I know you 
well, Larry Griffin, an' so does the missis. She's well 
up to all your lies an' informin's.' 

^Musha, Nelly, I always thought that whoever was 
agin me you would stand my frind,' he cried, with a 
hypocritical whine, hoping to conciliate this feminine 
prime minister at all hazards. ' You know me a long 
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time DOW, an' sure you don't know any harm ov 
mer 

*Nor any good aither/ answered Nelly, bluntly, 
' I'm not your frind, Larry, be any manner ov manes, 
an' what's more, I never will be during duration. You 
may be just as sure ov that now, as if you seen me 
takin' the holy vestment in it, an' I won't go behind 
your back to say it.' 

' Have done with this folly, Nelly,' cried her mistress, 
impatiently. * I don't wish to stand here listening to 
your dialogue with this man. But before I go I wish 
to say to you, Larry Griffin, that you are not to enter 
my house again on any pretext whatever. Whatever 
business you have to transact with your master must 
be done with him outside. He will I suppose continue 
you in his service as long as it suits him, but my own 
house is sacred, and you must not intrude there under 
any circumstances. I will not permit it.' 

She swept past him with a haughty stateliness that 
awed him so much that he shrank back with downcast 
eyes, leaving the way free. But when she had passed 
through the gap, he once more took courage, and laying 
his hand on Nelly's shoulder in an insolent manner, that 
was a marked contrast to his former affected humility, 
exclaimed: * Why, thin,bejapers! I won't let ^oit pass 
till you tell me what's the manin' ov all this. You 
may as well let the cat out ov the bag, or if you don't 
I'll make it a bad job for you. Hell blow me ! if I 
don't, very smartly.' 

* Take your dirty paws off me, you mane blagard I' 
exclaimed Nelly, in great wrath, and no longer re- 
strained by the presence of her mistress from giving 
full scope to her temper and tongue. ' What's the 
manin' ov it, 4 dhereshay !* Oh, how mighty innocent 

* l2 (Ihercsliay— lie says it. 
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you are, you infernal spy ! Faix thin, that same is 
cool an' aisy ! Aren't you the biggest Hard an' dis- 
turber in the three baronies ? aren't you keepin' us 
ever an' always in bilin' wather runnin' to the masther 
wid your lies an' stories ov Masther Willie ? More 
shame to him, to let the likes ov you belie his own 
«on ! That's the manin' ov it, as you're in such a hurry 
to know. There was pace an' quietness within the 
four walls ov Dunroe, till your lyin' tongue dhruv a 
coach an' six through it' 

'Oh, miilia murdher! what are you at, woman? 
My lyin* tongue, inagh !* Eyeh ! why didn't you mix 
the last dandy you took ? Come now, what wor the 
lies that I tould the masther ? Answer me that ma'am 
av it's not very displasin' to you intirely.' 

' Eyeh ! do you hear him V cried Nelly, addressing 
an imaginary audience. ' Why, thin, may I never die 
in sin, an' that's the worst oath I'll take this blessed 
night, but you have the brass ov the ould boy him- 
self. May the Lord be betune me an' harm ! Aren't 
you always watchin* an' spyin' on Masther Willie, an' 
makin' a crime ov everything that the poor child 
does, when you go backbitin' an' belyin' him to his 
father ? Answer me that, av you plase.' 

'I never said anything ov Masther Willie to his 
father but what the whole parish could say to him as 
well as me ; an' what wor the lies I tould him % 
Let you^ Madam Impidence, answer me that, av yov, 
plase.' 

* Oh, Queen ov Consolation ! did ever anyone hear 
the like ? Was there ever such langwidge thrun 
at a dacent woman since the beginning ov the world ? 
Look hether, Larry, I have only wan word more to 
say to you. You hard the missis a while ago say not 

** Inagh — indeed. 
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to go next or near the house any more, an' I may as 
well remind you ov what she said, in dhread you'd 
forget it. There's some people have mighty short 
mimories, short an' convanient. Now, Larry GriflSn, 
if you come near the house agin, an' that I'm in it, I'll 
set all the dogs at you, an' scald you wid bilin* wather. 
See if I don't !' 

' Why, thin, to the divel I pitch you, an' the dogs 
along wid you, you dirty ould faggot ! Oh, faix, I'm 
sure ! we're come to a purty pass, when an ould barge 
like you will start up to ballyrag us. Arrah ! be off, 
I tell you. If I hear another word out ov your jaw, 
be St. Bridget, I'll sind every wan ov your teeth ov a 
message down your throath !* 

/An' what would I be doin' all the time?' said 
Nelly, her arms akimbo, and her face blazing with 
fury. 'Answer me that, you ould yalla mullott! 
My sowl to glory ! but if you say another word to 
insince me I'll draw the walls ov Throy on your ugly 
face wid my tin finger-nails. I'll tache you to sing 
"Wirrastrue" at the wrong' side ov your mouth, 
you common bosthoon,^ if you offer to lay a hand on 
me.' 

* Oh ! folly on, ma'am ; sure the whole world knows 
that your tongue is no skandle. 'Tis very well known 
that the aiquil ov you for tongue-grass isn't in the 
parish ov Dunroe ever since ould Moll Burns died, an' 
if she was to tbe fore now, begor ! she wouldn't be 
able to hould a candle wid you. Faix ! 'tis a pity that 
she is gone, for a seouldin'-match betune the holy 
pair ov ye would be worth listenin' to ; it would be 
great divarshun intirely. It would bate horse-racin' 
an' bull-baitin' all to smithereens to hear ye both at it 
hammer and tongs !' 

* Bosthoon— a vulgar fellow. 
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*I wondher, Larry, that you're not ashamed to 
dhraw down the name ov poor ould Moll, heaven rest 
her sowl ! considherin' that your own brother, Bartley 
Griffin, was sent all the way to Botany Bay for robbin' 
the poor ould craythur on the public road, an* a'most 
murdherin' her into the bargain. But sure, there's 
some people an' nather the divel or Docther Fosther 
could put shame into 'em, or knock it out ov *em 
either, an' I'm consatin*, Larry, that you're wan ov 
thim. So I'm not surprised that you're not lettin' 
poor ould Moll rest in her grave in pace, whatever you 
might say to meself. The more you stir up a dirty 
slob the worse it will look and smelL' 

On the delivery of this elegant simile Nelly was 
walking off, with drums beating and colours flying, 
as she thought ; but Larry had a Eowland in store for 
her Oliver that brought her at once to a stand. 

* What a lucky boy poor Tom Dunne was when he 
ris out of marry in' you forty years ago! Awouh I faix, 
if it was you that he had for a comarade, 'tisn't to the 
fore he'd be to-day, brave an' hearty, wid the dacent 
woman that owns him, but a box ov could mate in 
Kilcarrol churchyard there beyant. The divil resave 
the lie in it ! An' he knows that well himself, for we 
wor discoorsin' ov it last Sathurday, ov all the days in 
the week. He had grate luck intirely whin he passed 
you by, an' tuck wid a rale purty little girl, as mild as 
new milk, that couldn't screw up her tongue for a 
scouldin'-match av she got Dunroe as an estate for it. 
She's an ould woman now, but young or ould, no wan 
could ever say that he got a wipe ovlter tongue. She's 
a fine married woman, an' the mother ov a fine flock 
ov childher an' grandchildher, an' not a cantankerous, 
spiteful ould maid !' 

This last speech of Larry's wounded Nelly in the 
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tenderest point The desertion of Tom Dunne in old 
times was the great sorrow of her life, for not only 
was she attached to him, but the girl who had enticed 
him from her was younger, and fairer, and richer than 
herself. It was a terrible insult, seventy years ago, ta 
Ibe called an old maid, and Nelly's vanity and philo- 
sophy, even when she was bordering on threescore^ 
were not much greater than were possessed by other 
women, both her betters and her juniors, when taunted 
on so very tender a subject. 

' I won't demane meself be makin' you any answer,*" 
she said, with an affectation of great contempt. 'Indeed, 
I'm only sorry that I had any discoorse at all wid the 
likes ov you, that don't know anything at all ov the 
ways ov dacent, ginteel company. An* as for that 
poor excuse ov a man, Tom Dunne, 'twas I that refused 
him, as is well known to all the world this day. It 
was well for meself that I did refuse him, for ever since 
I'm high an' dhry wid my missis in the big house at 
Dunroe, instead ov pullin' the divil be tlie tail along 
wid him, in his cabin up in the mountains. Oh ! thin,, 
'tis I that had the great luck intirely an' to rise out ov 
him !' 

• 'Tis sour grapes wid you, Nelly, a hagur.'* 

* Sour or sweet, I'll not stop here any longer to be 
put through my catechiz by such an informer as you* 
So now, Larry, be off while your pumps is good, an* 
don't show that hangman's face of yours any more near 
the house, barrin' you want to have all the dogs afther 
your heels.' 

' Let you be off, you ould runt, or I'll make you,' 
and suiting the action to the word, he advanced towards 
her in such a menacing attitude as left her no doubt 
of his hostile intentions. * Conshumin' to me ! but I'll 

• A hagur — my dear. 
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pelt every stone in the gap afther you, an' put such a 
mark on your yallow pelt that you'll be known by it 
for the rest ov your days/ 

Nelly could not longer aflfect to despise the coming 
danger, and she uttered a succession of screams that 
brought some men from the next field to her assistance* 
They were all the labourers on the farm, and at once 
they cried shame on Larry for insulting Mrs. Burton's 
own maid and an old woman besides, whose age as 
well as sex should have entitled her to respect and 
forbearance. 

' Arrah, 'tis aisy enough wid ye,' exclaimed Larry 
sullenly. * Ye wor none of ye listenin' to the blazin* 
ould vagabone while she was ballyraggin' me, till my 
.greatest frind wouldn't pick me out ov the gutther. 
Ay, in throth. Mavrone ! 'tis herself that can handle 
her tongue to all intints an' purposes, an' if the sharp 
ind ov it was laid acrass any wan ov yourselves, as it 
was laid on me a while ago, faix, ye'd know the differ.' 

* Why, thin, boys, do ye hear him runnin' away wid 
my caracther, the same as if I was a common high- 
wayman ! Oh, vo, vo ! It would make the hair ov 
ye'r heads rise an inch, to hear the names he called 
me, savin' ye'r prisince. But sure I despise him, the 
poor, mane disciple ! That for him an' for all his breed 
an' generation !' and knowing now that she was saved 
from personal violence by the presence of the work- 
men, Nelly snapped her fingers within a few inches of 
Larry's nose, with a gesture that was at once insulting 
and triumphant. 

* Hould your whisht, honest woman, an' go along 
home wid you,' cried one of the workmen. 'That 
I may never die in sin, but Fm ashamed to hear a 
dacent woman like you scouldin* an* bargin* in the 
open field this-a-way. Go home, an' mind j'^our bisness, 
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an' don't be makin' a rally show ov yourself. An* I'd 
advise you, Larry Griflin, to do the same. It will be 
the best thing ye both can do, for if the masther an' 
the missis come to hear ov how ye dhrew their names 
through ye'r teeth, without as much as ** by your lave," 
they won't be a bit thankful to ye. Go home now, 
both wan an' the other ov ye, an' have some sinse, 
'Tis time for ye now, if ever ye're to have it.' 

So this 'gentle and joyous passage of arms' termi- 
nated in a drawn battle^ each of the combatants having 
abused the other in the very choicest 'Billingsgate' 
that their vocabulary could boast of. Nelly, having 
retaliated on her opponent in her very best style, 
thought it better to retreat in good order, shrewdly con- 
sidering that having said all that she could say, there 
was no further advantage to be gained by prolonging 
the war. She was also beginning to have some un- 
comfortable misgivings as to what Mr. Burton would 
think of the affair when it should come to his know- 
ledge, and that he would hear it, and that without any 
extenuating circumstances, when next he saw Larry, 
there could not be any earthly doubt Mr. Burton's 
anger was not a thing to be lightly provoked or lightly 
thought of by any one under his roof, and least of all 
by a servant, even though that servant was his wife's 
foster-sister and personal attendant. Now that the 
skirmish was all over, and that she had time to cool 
on her way home, she was very sorry for the indiscre- 
tion into which her hasty temper, combined with her 
propensity to talk, had betrayed her. But the mis- 
chief was done, and there was nothing left her to do 
but try and get out of the scrape the best way she 
could. The old woman's faith in what is called the 
* chapter of accidents' was sufficiently strong to give 
her hope that some lucky chance would arise to help 
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her out of this very unpleasant dilemma. Very con- 
trite and crestfallen was Nelly as she went home 
slowly after her mistress — so very slowly that she did 
not overtake Mrs. Burton, who had arrived at the 
house before her. 



CHAPTER XII. 

MOTHER AND SON. 

' The heart we have lain near before our birth, is the only 
one that cannot forget that it has loved us.' — Sir Philip 
Sidney. 

No matter how heavily laden with grief and care a 
day may be — ^how long, how weary, how sad — still it 
must come to an end at last. This was the longest 
day that Mrs. Burton had ever known, though it was 
the end of November — the saddest, the dreariest, the 
most intensely wretched. When it was over, and 
she w^as alone at night, she felt so miserable and ex- 
hausted, that she almost looked upon the day that had 
just passed, and on all its scenes and events, as if they 
were but vague dreams. She had a dim recollection 
of a phantom dinner-table, where four phantom per- 
sons had dined, or gone through the form of dining, 
and who during the course of the meal had scarcely 
spoken a word ; of her husband reading his newspaper 
all the evening in a brooding stern silence that no one 
had ventured to disturb ; of her son, with his head 
bent down over a book that he affected to read, though 
he had not once turned a leaf; of her niece, who had 
sat for hours staring into the fire in an attitude so 
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still and quiet that she might be compared to a figure 
carved in stone : she also recollected that, over all, 
there reigned a silence so profound that the very click 
of the knitting-needles that she herself, or the phantom 
that resembled her, had plied in a nervous mechanical 
way^ was audible all over tbe room. She had a faint 
consciousness that immediately after tea all those three 
phantoms had vanished away in a silent ghost-fashion, 
and that she alone had remained in the parlour brood- 
ing over the decaying embers in the grate. She had 
often before sat up alone at night by her own hearth, 
but it seemed to her as if she had never been really 
and truly alone until this night. And yet, if the truth 
was told, she was glad enough to be alone at last — 
after all the suflTering of that long weary day — alone 
with her aching head and grieving heart. She had 
felt all the day that she was watched, by no unkind or 
unpitying eyes be sure — but still watched, and that 
all she bad said and done had been noted by one per- 
son or another. For which reason she had put a great 
restraint on herself, compelled herself to act a part, 
and seem quiet and composed, although her heart was 
breaking. But the necessity for that restraint was at 
an end, and she could take off the mask under the 
blessed shelter of night and darkness, and ease her 
overburdened heart of its heavy load of unshed tears. 
She could let them freely flow now, unseen by all eyes 
but those of Him who had planted in her soul the 
mighty sacred instincts of motherhood. 

She did not know how long she had been sitting 
by the dying embers, when she was roused by a slight 
stir in the room, and in the next moment Grouse, her 
son's dog, came to where she sat, and with the affec- 
tionate instinct of his race, laid his massive head on 
her knee, while he softly beat the floor with his tail, 
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as if entreating her attention to his presence. He 
looked up into her face with the expressive wistful 
look that only a dog can give ; with a soft tenderness 
in his large brown eyes, that seemed to contain such a 
world of love — ^love so meekly humble, and yet so 
unselfish and true. She laid her hand on the dog's 
head, and stroked and patted it gently, her tears all 
the while flowing over it like rain. At last she 
stooped down, and flinging her arms round him, 
sobbed out : 

* Oh Grouse, old dog ! I am very miserable. You 
would help me I know, if you could, but you cannot. 
Oh, Grouse 1 Grouse ! we can never be happy in this 
house any more T 

So she remained sitting by her desolate hearth, 
until the night was far advanced, with the dog's head 
on her knee. By degrees, the fire had got completely 
out, and nothing remained in the grate but a mass of 
smouldering ashes, while the room became very cold, 
and the wind arose and began moaning round the 
house* with an eerie and melancholy sound. Then 
she arose with a shiver and a long drawn sigh, like 
the sob of a grieving child, and lighting a candle — she 
had been for a long time sitting in the dark — went 
slowly up stairs to bed. The room that was occupied 
by her son was next to her own, and as she came to 
it she stopped, impelled by a sudden desire to see him 
in his bed, and kiss and bless him ; it might be for 
the last time on earth. 

She stood outside the door with the candlestick in 
her hand, as if to hear some sound ; but in that room, 
as in all the rest of the house, there was perfect 
silence. Then she softly went into the room, and 
putting the candle where its light would be in shadow, 
stole on tip-toe to the bedside of her son. 
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The young man was in a deep sleep, and lay turned 
towards her on his side, with the coverlet partially 
thrown aside, so that one arm and part of his chest 
were bare. The fair curling hair was pushed back 
from his brow, and his face, beautiful with the soft 
rounded curves of youth and health, was hushed in 
slumber, as serene and peaceful as that of an infant. 
In the eyes of the poor sorrowful mother who stood 
gazing on him, he had never seemed so fair and bright, 
or so worthy of her love. She stood by the bed look- 
ing down on him silently, with all her soul in her 
eyes, and almost hushing her breath, lest it should 
disturb his repose. Gradually she sunk down on her 
knees, and with moist eyes, and hands tightly clasped, 
prayed long and fervently from the depths of her full 
heart. Suddenly William awoke, and saw by the dim 
light of the distant candle that his mother was 
praying and weeping on her knees beside his bed. 

' What is the matter?' he exclaimed, with the scared 
look of one suddenly roused from deep sleep. * Have 
I slept too long ? Oh, mother ! why are you here V 

' She had taken his hand now, and was pressing it 
feverishly between both her own. 

* Dear mother, I am not worthy of all your love 
What can I say that will give you any comfort ? I 
am ready to face anything, and bear anything, until I 
think of you ; but the sight of your sorrowful face 
makes me a coward.' 

' Oh Willie, my boy ! the only child that God ever 
gave me ! I am come to make my last appeal to you. 
Do not, for God's sake, harden your heart against met 
Look on me, Willie, on my knees before you — ^the 
mother who bore you, and brought you into the world, 
and nursed you at her breast ; who never once spoke 
to you in anger; who loves you more than all the 
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world beside ; your moiber is a suppliant at your feet ! 
I am come, my child, to ask a favour of you, the first 
I ever asked, and it may also be my last. Won't my 
boy grant bis poor mother's prayers V 

He looked a4; her sadly and tenderly^ while she still 
held his hand^ over which her tears were dropping fast. 

* Your poor old father and I have no child but you, 
Willie,' she went on, *and our whole hearts are 
wrapped up in our son — the son who never caused us 
a, pang until now. You know what my love for you 
is, at least, in a small degree, but you can never know 
the depth of your father's love. I alone, of all human 
beings, can tell what his feelings are towards you; how 
great is his affection for you ; how the thought of you 
absorbs his whole mind, and colours all his thoughts, 
and actuates all his motives. For you he has toiled 
and worked ; he has laboured to amass wealth, not for 
his own enjoyment, for until you came he was satisfied 
with what he had, but that you might be rich, and 
hold a higher place in the world than any one of those 
who had come before you had ever done. I know his 
inmost heart as well as anyone on earth can know it, 
and I solemnly declare that you are its first object, you 
are the one point round which all his affections and 
hopes revolve. Oh, my child ! let me plead to you for 
your poor father. Oh ! remember how loving a father 
he has ever been to you, how good, how indulgent. If 
you go against him now it will bring his grey head 
down with sorrow to the grave.' 

* Oh, mother ! what is it that you want me to do ?* 
he said, covering his face with his hand. 

' To give up this girl at once and for ever !' 

* Mother, I tell you now what I have often told you 
before, that I cannot — I cannot^ I tell you ! I am power- 
less, and can do nothing* certainly not what you wish me 
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to do. I am like a withered leaf, whirled round the 
eddy without the power to help myself. It is too late 
now to do anything but bear patiently the punishment 
due to my own rashness and self-will.* 

* No, my darling, it is not too late ! There is full 
time yet to do what is right, and make us all happy. 
Submit to your father, as it is your duty to do, and 
abandon those unworthy associates who have advised 
you to disobey and set him at defiance. Give up all 
acquaintance with this wretched young woman, an 
acquaintance that can only end in her ruin and your 
own. In a short time she will meet with some person 
of her own class, who will suit her better than you or 
any other gentleman could possibly do, and whose birth 
and breeding will be such as her own has been. She 
will be very happy with such a person, while she 
would be miserable with you; and most assuredly you 
would be most miserable with her in a little time, when 
your reason would have come back to you.* 

' You don't know my Rose, when you speak of her in 
such a way,' he said, in a tone of proud sorrow. ' Her 
youth and beauty are the least of her attractions, and 
she has qualities of heart and mind that many of the 
fine ladies I know are utterly wanting in. She loves 
me — her life is bound up in mine ; and convinced as I 
am of that, how could I be such a villain as to desert 
her?* 

* Child, you will drive me mad by such folly ! Oh ! 
what infatuation, what madness has taken possession 
of you ? You say you cannot desert this girl, but you 
think nothing of deserting your aged parents and 
breaking their hearts. You can condemn your poor 
father to a lonely, miserable old age; you can, unmoved, 
see your mother on her knees before you, and refuse 
the prayer of her great anguish for the sake of this low- 
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bom peasant girl. Good heavens! what sophistry, 
what madness is this V 

* She is low bom, and a peasant girl, no doubt, but 
she is good, and loving, and beautiful Are all these 
qualities nothing in your eyes ? Do you think it 
nothing that she loves me with her whole heart, that 
I love her and feel myself bound to her by all that a 
man holds dear and sacred. Ob, mother, I cannot give 
her up ! I cannot do it — I tell you I cannot !' 

'Wretched boy! what quibbling is this? What 
claim can this unhappy girl have on you, superior to 
the prior claims of your parents ? Whatever promise 
you may have made her in an unguarded moment 
cannot be kept when it is against the express com- 
mands of your parents. Oh, my child! promise me 
that you will submit to your father, and break for 
ever with this girl. Oh, Willie, promise me that !' 

* I cannot make you such a promise,' he answered, 
turning his face away from her ; * I cannot, I dare not.' 

* Dare not, my son I What words are these ? What, 
in heaven's name, do you mean by holding such 
language to me — to me, your mother ? You dare not 
break with this girl, but you dare to brave your 
mother's anguish and your father's curse ; you dare to 
look on with a hard heart while your mother is shed- 
ding scalding tears on her knees before you. And for 
what ? For the sake of a mean, vile ' 

* Stop V he exclaimed, hoarsely ; ' stop, for God's 
sake ! every word you say stabs me to the heart. Say 
what you like to me, for I deserve it all, but spare her^ 
for she is my wife !' 

'Your wife ! Bosha Dhuv your wife ! Oh, Willie 
I don't understand ; there must be some mistake. 
Speak, boy, and tell me that for the first time in his 
life my son has told his mother a lie !' 
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' It is no lie, mother ; it is truth ; Rose is my wedded 
wife, knd I am her husband. How, then, can I forsake 
her at the bidding of either father or mother ? We 
are joined together, my poor girl and I, until death 
divides us.' 

She fell forward heavily on the bed, stunned and 
shivering. She could not speak or cry ; she could do 
nothing but lie there, utterly crushed and beaten down. 
Every limb of her body seemed as if paralysed, but 
the mind was painfully alive. Alive did I say ? Its 
powers of endurance were stretched to the very utmost, 
as if upon a rack. With a clearness of mental vision 
bom of that exquisite suffering, she saw at a glance all 
the ruin that was spread out before her ; all the sorrow 
and desolation that from henceforth were to be the 
constant guests at her fireside. She felt as if placed 
between two fires. On one side was her only child, 
trapped, caged, bound hand and foot in a bondage 
from which death alone could set him free ; and on the 
other was her husband, stern, implacable, the Abraham 
who would not hesitate to sacrifice this new Isaac, not 
from religious motives, but from feelings of the most 
indomitable pride. And she, the wretched wife and 
mother of those most wretched men, how was she to 
stand between the two ? To which of them should 
she cling: to the husband to whom she had vowed her 
duty, or to the child of her bosom ? She should make 
a choice between the two, that was certain, and the 
thing to be considered was, with which of them 
should she cast in her lot. Should she cleave to her 
husband, the man whom she had sworn at God's altar 
to love and obey until death parted them, the lover of 
her bright, innocent girlhood, the father of her only 
child ? Of course she should take her place at this 
man's side, and abide with him for good or for evil. 

12—2 
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But, then, her child ! her only one, the light of her 
eyes, the sunshine of her life, how was she to part with 
him ? How could she, his mother, live without him ? 
Was she to lose him — ^her Benjamin ! — for whom she 
had prayed so fervently, and waited so long, and even 
in her mother's agony rejoiced when she was told that 
* a man had been born into the world V How could she 
part from him ? how could she live without him for 
the rest of her life, hungering for the sound of his 
voice, for the sight of his fair young face, and all that 
had made him sweet and gracious in a mother's eyes ? 
She closed her eyes, shuddering, almost with a wish 
that they might never open in this world again. 

' Oh, mother, speak to me T he cried, terrified by her 
silence. 'Say what you will, only do not look so 
miserable. Speak to me, for mercy's sake, if only one 
word !' and he flung his arms round her wildly and 
passionately. 

* Oh, my child !' she moaned, feebly ; ' my poor, 
unfortunate, miserable child ! What is to become of 
you — what is to become of us all V 

* I don't think of myself, but of you dearest, best of 
mothers, and of all the misery that I have brought upon 
you. Oh, that I had thought of you before I rushed 
headlong to all this ruin! Oh, God forgive me! I 
did not consider for you, mother, or for the poor soft 
child, whose lot for weal or woe I bound up with my 
own. I deserve to suffer, but oh, mother, what is to 
become of Iwr ? 

Mrs. Burton groaned aloud in the depth of her great 
despair. If anything had been wanting to fill her cup 
of sorrow, this last speech would have supplied it. It 
was not of her, his mother, that he thought — it was not 
for the sorrow that he had heaped down upon her 
head, that he felt regret ; her future life with all its 
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anxieties, its loneliness^ its unsatisfied longings, this 
was not what was uppermost in his mind. His love 
and care were not^ for her, who had never ceased to 
think of him, to pray for him, to love him with that 
prodigal wealth of affection that flows out from a 
mother's heart as spontaneously and freely as light 
flows out from the sun. And she was nothing to him 
now — nothing ! It was Rose O'Brien he thought of, 
the ignorant, vulgar peasant girl I She was the first 
in his heart now, that heart which was all his mother's 
hut^so short a time ago. Up to this he was that mother's 
fair-haired darling, her own, and no other woman had 
a right to come between them, and now she was 
thrust from her ' coign of vantage,' and another had 
usurped her place. Never again would she be the 
first in her boy's heart. All the thousand little offices 
of love, all the cares and attentions she had lavished on 
him, so quietly, and so constantly, that he had received 
them half-unconsciously, half as a matter of course, 
were to be rendered to him by another woman, and 
she — his mother — was to be flung aside for evermore. 
And if this girl, this intruder who had stolen into her 
place and usurped her pHvileges, had been even a 
gentlewoman, had been Isabel, it would have been hard 
on her to surrender her boy ; but that it should be 
Kosha Dhuv, that it should be to such a one she should 
give him up, was very hard to bear. Oh, it was bitter, 
bitter ! 

* And she will be a mother too, at no distant day,' 
he said, in an accent of infinite tenderness. * My poor 
girl ! how could I be so base as to desert her at such a 
time ? — and she is very little more than a child herself ; 
a soft, innocent, loving child !' 

This announcement was the last turn of the rack ; 
the last blow dealt by the executioner standing beside 
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the wheel. Up to this moment she thought that the 
worst that could happen had happened, but here was 
sorrow heaped upon sorrow, and additional weight 
added to the heavy burden that before had been laid 
upon her. She could not speak or move, but laid 
across the bed as if her very heart had died within her. 

'Whatever my future lot may be,* he continued, 
unconscious of the exquisite suffering she was enduring 
in silence, 'I have only to face it like a man. I have 
brought it all on myself, and I am only sorry that I 
cannot bear all the punishment. I hope I have too 
much manly spirit to sit down and whine, because, 
having played for a high stake, I lost the game. Am I 
not to have a man's privilege of choosing my wife, 
instead of taking one that my father has chosen for 
me ? Am I to make my whole life miserable, to 
minister to his inordinate pride and self-love ? I owe 
a duty to him, no doubt, but I owe a duty to my self , 
and to my wife and child,' and the young man, scarcely 
more than a boy himself, said this grandly, and with 
a great assumption of dignity. 

Still she said nothing, but knelt beside the bed 
with her head bowed down over his hand. 

* But there is one thing, mother, in which I have 
been wrong, and it was mean and cowardly as well. 
I should not have remained in this house for the last 
month. I should have left it when first this subject 
was broached by my father, and not have waited for 
the day when he shall order me to leave it. I should 
have turned out at once, and faced the world at first, 
as I must do at last. But, dear mother, do you know 
why I have stayed on ? 

' You wished to be with your poor mother as long 
as it was possible, Willie.' 

' Yea, that was it. I could not bear to leave you as 
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long as I could stay on any terms. I wished that the 
same roof should cover us as long as possible before 
we part for ever. It was very mean and cowardly, I 
know, and I hate myself for it, but it was for your 
sake, mother, that I did it.' 

She raised her head at last, and looked at him with 
eyes from which shone out a world of passionate love. 

' Well, dear, that was the reason why I did not go. 
I was determined to remain as long as I could with 
you and Isabe T 

' With Isabel V exclaimed Mrs. Burton hysterically. 
' Oh, my boy ! if only you could have loved and chosen 
Isabel r 

' Isabel did not love me ; you forget that. A most 
essential part of the programme, the failure of which 
mars all the rest of the comedy,' he said, with a poor 
attempt at a laugh. * If she and I had, like good 
children, done as we were bidden, and fallen in love 
with each other according to order, everything would, 
I dare say, have ended harmoniously. Very right 
and proper and dutiful it might have been, but very 
insipid, and after a time very tiresome. But as we 
were, both of us, recalcitrant, that hopeful plan had to 
fall to the ground. It would have been a terrible 
thing for Belle to be compelled to marry a man she 
did not love ; she deserves a better fate, and a better 
husband than I could ever be. She will get one too, 
and be very happy with him when I have passed 
away out of her life, and am quite forgotten. Any- 
how, she has had a good riddance, and I make no 
doubt she thinks so herself too.' 

At this moment the large clock in the hall below 
struck four, and the sound rang out weird and ghost- 
like through the silent house. 

* You must go to bed now, dear mother,' he said 
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tenderly. ' You are trembling from head to foot, and 
your hands are as cold as marble. But before you go, 
I will say that there is one thing that you may rest 
assured of. This may be the last night that I shall 
ever spend under your roof; but whether it is or is 
not — whether I am obliged to leave you, and go out 
into the world, or be able to remain, never — ^never 
can I forget you or cease to love you ! I shall always 
remember, with a grateful heart, the loving, tender 
mother, who never gave me a harsh word nor an unkind 
look in all my life — ^who was always my truest friend, 
my nurse in sickness, my comforter in every trouble — 

my * He could not go on, for his voice failed 

him. 

With a low, bitter cry, his mother rose from her 
knees and flung herself into his arms. Everything 
was forgotten but that she was alone with her boy — 
it might be for the last time. Now at least he was 
all her own ; she had him all to herself. She wound 
her arms round him ; she laid his head upon her 
bosom, as if he were a little child again ; she smoothed 
his hair with her trembling hand, and wept over him 
with a burst of uncontrollable and passionate sorrow. 
Nor was the young man insensible to so much love. 
A harder heart than his would have been melted by 
so much tenderness — a tenderness that could bear so 
much, and yet utter no word of reproach. Tears 
flowed from his eyes, while he kissed her hands and 
pressed her to his heart as if he would fain have kept 
her there for ever. At last, after having wept herself 
into a state of the greatest exhaustion, she was per- 
suaded by him to go to rest, but not until she had 
once more sunk on her knees beside the bed, and with 
a full heart, though her lips were silent, blessed and 
prayed for her unhappy boy. 
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She passed silently into her own room and laid the 
<»ndle8 on the dressing-table. Then she went to the 
side of the bed, and gazed down on her husband's face 
as she had gazed but a short time before on the face of 
her son. He, too, was asleep, but his rest was broken 
And disturbed. His hands were both clenched, and 
his face, destitute of the youthful roundness and soft- 
ness that made his son's beautiful, looked haggard and 
■careworn now that it was relaxed by sleep from the 
expression of proud, stern resolution by which it was 
marked in his waking hours. He moved uneasily, and 
muttered some words, but so low that she could not 
catch their meaning, and then again was silent. She 
was moving away, when he spoke once more in a 
voice whose plaintive sadness went to her heart, so 
different was it from the grave curtness of his speech 
when he was awake. 

* Oh, William, my son, my only son !' he murmured 
softly. * Will you desert your poor old father ? Is all 
my love for you so soon forgotten ? Will you leave me 
to die of grief and misery in my old age V 

Mrs. Burton turned away, and put out the light lest 
its glare should awaken him. Once again she knelt 
down, and prayed long and silently. Her heart was 
full of love for her son but a few moments since, now 
it was filled with love and pity for this aged and 
stricken man, stricken to the very heart. Only within 
the last hour had she learned to its fullest extent how 
verj" bitter was the cup of which he should drink, 
how terrible was the blow that awaited him, and how 
fearfully wide was the gulf that separd,ted for ever the 
two beings that she loved best on earth. 

And what was she to do, or what could she do ? 
Nothing! 

Mrs. Burton was the envy of all the wives and 
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mothers of her acquaintance. They pointed her out to 
each other as the happiest, the most fortunate of her 
sex ; the one woman of all whom they knew whose 
lot was without a cross, whose life was without a 
sorrow or a care. How greatly would they have been 
astonished, could they have seen the miserable woman 
kneeling by her husband's bed, until the dull grey 
light of the winter's morning stole in through the 
window and rested on her pale face and eyes swollen 
and red from incessant weeping ! How miserable she 
was, none could tell but Him who from the highest 
heaven looked down upon her anguish and heard her 
cry from the depths of her bruised and suffering heart> 
' The house that is divided against itself must fall T 



CHAPTER XIII. 

FATHERANDSON. 

* They stood opposed in deadly strife, these two : 
Father and son ! Anger had made them mad. 
And rent in twain the natural tie of blood 
That should have bound them. 'Twas a sorry sight, 
And one, I swear to you, that grieved my soiil V 

Although the breakfast-table was spread next morn- 
ing in the parlour at Dunroe with all the comfort and 
elegance that were its usual characteristics, yet nothing 
could be more cheerless and constrained than the aspect 
of the four persons who sat around it, rather from cus- 
tom than from any desire they manifested to enjoy the 
good cheer that was so abundantly spread out before 
them. The two gentlemen had a hard, stern look on 
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their faces, that seemed in the elder a grim resolve that 
nothing could alter, and in the younger a careless 
defiance, or it might be a wild kind of courage got 
up for the occasion. The two ladies were very different 
indeed to what they had been in times past, and though 
they were outwardly calm, yet it was easy to see how 
much they had suffered, and were suffering still. Slowly 
they all ate, or pretended to eat, and yet it seemed that 
the meal was got through very quickly ; for no one took 
food, and they all played with the good things before 
them as if to spin out the time, and put off the hour 
of reckoning as long as it was possible. But every- 
thing must come to an end, and this breakfast, pro- 
longed to its utmost limit, came at last to an end, as 
must all earthly things. 

When breakfast was over, Mr. Burton said to his 
niece, in a grave, determined tone : * Isabel, my dear, 
you can leave us for awhile ; William and I have some 
accounts to go over, and we require to be alone.* 

The girl became deadly pale, but not daring to dis- 
obey, she rose from her chair without a word and left- 
the room. When she was in the hall she broke into 
an hysterical fit of sobbing that was quite audible to 
those who had remained in the parlour. 

*Mary, you had better go and see what is the 
matter with Isabel,' said Mr. Burton, addressing his 
wife. 

* I will not go/ she replied, firmly, for the first time 
in all her married life giving a flat refusal to obey his 
commands. But now her despair and misery gave the 
poor soul some little courage. ' I am not a girl, like 
Isabel, to be ordered off when the peace and happiness 
of my whole life are at stake. No, Maurice, I cannot 
leave this room, and I will not, even at your request. 
I am your wife, but I am also the mother of this boy. 
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I have a right to be here, and I shall assert my 
right' 

' Be it so/ said Mr. Burton. ' As you will. I would 
have spared you some pain, but perhaps it is better as 
it is. It is your right, as you say ; God grant that 
your rights may be as much considered and respected 
l>y your sou as they shall be by me.' 

He paused, and as his eye rested on William's down- 
cast face, his heart yearned towards the young man 
with all a father's love, and when he spoke again his 
voice was more than usually soft and tender. 

' My son,' he said, * we are now arrived at the time 
that was agreed upon between us when we should 
come to a full and perfect understanding with each 
other, and our future relations distinctly defined, 
either for good or for evil. Don't speak now, 
William, but hear me on to the end. I wish to 
speak to you, not with the authority of a parent — 
for that I am willing to lay aside, that I may the 
more easily win you over — but 1 will speak to you 
as an elder brother, or as one attached friend may 
speak to another. I will also try to put by, as far 
as I can, all feelings of a personal nature, and speak 
to you of yourself alone, as if I myself were not con- 
cerned — as if your mother and I did not exist at all.' 

' I am listening, sir, to what you say with all 
possible attention,' replied William, whose eyes were 
bent on the table at which he was sitting. 

' Very well. And now, before we go farther, I shall 
take this opportunity of saying, that 1 think I am 
entitled to some little consideration from you, some 
small sacrifice at your hands. Since the hour of your 
birth 1 haVe thought of you, and for you, more than 
for myself; and that in all things I have studied your 
interest, your advantage, and even your convenience 
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mere than my own. Your mother, who, of all people 
living, had the best opportunity of knowing me well, 
can bear truthful witness that you have been my first 
object in life. To make your youth happy, to secure 
prosperity to your manhood, to do a father's duty by 
you — ^ay, and more than my duty — have been my 
daily meditation and my nightly dream. And all 
this I did, not as a task, or because it was my duty, 
but as a labour of love. Is it not so, William V 

The young man's face lost the hard, defiant expres- 
sion that it had hitherto worn. His cheeks flushed, 
and though he did not reply in words, he extended his 
hand across the table in a manner half shy and half 
affectionate. His father grasped it in the same spirit 
with which it was offered, and then went on again. 

* Well, I shall say no more on that head, for I see 
that you understand me. I would not have said this 
much, only that I wish to make all I have to say 
more impressive. On the other hand, I have no 
complaint whatever to make of you, and nothing 
to reproach you with, up to the present time. 
Hitherto, you have been all that I could desire my 
son should be — obedient, well-conducted in every 
respect, and respectful both to your mother and to 
me. I hope that when you hear and consider well 
the appeal I am about to make to you, you will be 
the same for the time to come that you have been in 
times past — ^for your own sake, if not for ours.' 

He stopped, and finding his son remained silent, he 
went on : 

* You know me well enough, William, to be sure 
that I would not wish to give you unnecessary pain, 
yet I am obliged to do so, in order to lay before you, 
divested of all colouring or exaggeration, both your 
present position, and future prospects. Whether your 
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future shall be happy or wretched, respectable or 
obscure, rests wholly with yourself, and on whatever 
resolution you will come to this day. You know to 
what I allude ; you know the point on which I expect 
you to come to a decision, which once made must be 
final and irrevocable. You cannot rescind it to- 
morrow, or next week, or next year, or any time 
during your whole future life; for which reason I 
have not hurried you in any way, but have given you 
ample time for consideration. That time has now 
expired, and you must make your election, and decide 
on what ground you are to stand for the future. On 
one side are your parents — your true and long tried 
friends — offering you affection and happiness, and a 
position superior to what anyone who came before 
you could boast of having filled : on the other side is 
this woman, an alliance with whom can bring you 
nothing but calamity and life-long ruin. It is for 
you now to make your choice, and to consider, before 
you malce it, what you are doing, and why you do it. 
In my opinion, a young man possessed of any common- 
sense, or decent pride, would not require much time 
for consideration on such a subject; but let that pass. 
You are no longer a boy, and at the age of twenty- 
two years you should be able to decide on a matter 
so vitally important to yourself as this. The time is 
gone by for compelling you to anything contrary to 
your own feelings and wishes, and even if I had the 
power of coercing you, I have not the inclination. I 
can only give you my advice, and tell you what my 
views are with regard to you, and what I mean to do 
for you, if you will only meet me in a proper spirit. 
I can do nothing more, except earnestly to beseech you 
to pause before you make shipwreck of the comfort 
and happiness of your whole future life.' 
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To this long speech William made no reply, but 
remained still obstinately silent, while the eyes of both 
his parents were intently fixed on him. 

' When last we spoke upon this subject, just a month 
ago/ continued Mr. Burton, ' you told me that you had 
promised to marry the stepdaughter of John Maguire, 
my tenant, at Knockbuie. At that time, if you will 
only remember, I forbade you even to think of any- 
thing so preposterous, but you set me at defiance, and 
supposing that you did so more in sudden anger than 
from any deliberate intention to commit so deplorable 
an act of folly, I thought it better to wait for some 
time, when you would have returned to your senses 
once more. Confident that the delay has brought you 
wisdom, I hope now to hear you say that you will 
not be so mad as to give up home and the love 
of your parents for the sake of a common country 
wench. Speak man ! let us hear your voice, at all 
events, and let us know the best or the worst at once.' 

*I cannot say it, father,' answered the unhappy 
young man, in a hoarse voice, while the large drops 
that stood on his brow told how great was his mental 
suffering. 'As God hears me, I would do anything 
else in the world that would give you the least satis- 
faction. But this I cannot do.' 

' Cannot, William ! Will not, you mean. You will 
obey me, it seems, in trifles, but in things of moment 
you will have your own way. Is not that it, in plain 
language ? You talk of obedience ; this is the first 
time in all your life that I have asked you for obedi- 
ence, for hitherto I have not required any greater task 
from you than to make yourself perfectly happy. All 
your professions are only idle words ; let us see what 
they are worth when weighed and measured. You 
say that you cannot give up this girl, or will not, for 
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in this case both words come to the same thing; you 
still persevere in your determination to marry her, but 
have you considered well what you are to do when 
you have attained so desirable an object ? Have you 
asked yourself what is to be your fate and that of the 
woman whose entire support will be thrown on you, 
or what is to become of your children, if you should 
have any ? Assure yourself of one thing, which is, 
that from the hour you marry this girl, you are dis- 
owned by your parents as completely as if they never 
had a son. The son-in-law of Hannah Maguire can be 
no son to Maurice Burton of Dunroe. That is as fixed 
and certain a thing as that I now tell it to you in 
sad and sober earnest. Are you ready, William, to* 
give up your comfortable home, and all your good 
prospects in the future, to settle down in Jack 
Maguire's cabin at Knockbuie ; to herd with the crew 
that live there in dirt and poverty ; to fajee want, and 
nakedness, and discomfort for the rest of your life — ^a 
life that even in its best aspect must be spent in the 
hardest and most unremitting toil ? What, let me ask^ 
could you have in common with such a savage as this 
girl must be ! In heaven's name ! what companionship 
could you find in such a wife ? You may think me 
hard, you may think that I paint the evils that await 
you with too dark a pencil, but one day you will 
think very differently, but only when it shall be too 
late to retrace your steps. I could say more, a 
thousand times more, and would say it, if by doing so 
I could hope to touch your heart and open your eyes 
to the frightful precipice to which you are running 
headlong. I am plain with you, so that we shall 
understand each other perfectly, and that hereafter 
you shall not have to say that I was to blame for your 
destruction/ 
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'You may do what you like with your property/ 
cried William, impetuously, * but leave me your society 
and affection. Do not, my dear father, banish me from 
your heart and home for the trifling fault of keeping 
faith with a confiding woman/ 

* This kind of spouting is only rank nonsense,' said 
Mr. Burton, sternly. ' Look here, William, there must 
be no half measures between you and me, no com- 
promise, no covering up an open wound and keeping 
it out of sight. Everything must be well understood, 
so that there shall be no mistake whatever. Let us 
try and come to terms now, for this interview must be 
final ; the subject must be settled, never again to be 
renewed. If you decide on keeping your promise, as 
you call it, to this woman, you must leave my house at 
once, never to return to it — certainly, not while I am 
alive. I will do my best, as far as the law will allow 
me, to cut off the entail of Dunroe, and leave that, as 
well as all the property that I have acquired myself, 
to my brother's child, who I feel iu my soul will not 
be any disgrace to it. You shall be as dead to me as 

if you had never been born. I swear it, by !' here 

he swore a fearful oath. * On the other hand, renounce 
this upstart, whose happiness will be far better secured 
by marrying some person in her own condition of life — 
for what can she expect as your wife but hardship and 
poverty ? — and marry your cousin, who is wife good 
enough for the first man in the land, and you will 
never have cause to regret it, though you might live 
to more than the natural age of man. How very 
different will then be your lot! You will occupy 
your proper place in the world, the place to which 
you were born, and which all your family have always 
filled. You will enjoy all the comforts and luxuries 
to which you have been so accustomed that you can- 

VOL. I. V^ 
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not dispense with them. You will have as much real 
and solid happiness in your life as anyone can expect 
in this world of change, and you wlU make your 
parents as happy as you will be yourself. Now, 
I have put the case before you in all its bearings, 
given you my opinion, and told you what course I 
mean to pursue. It only remains, now, for you to 
make your choice.' 

' Isabel is all that you say, father, and even more, 
but I cannot be her husband.' 

* So much the worse for you,' retorted Mr. Burton, 

warmly; 'so much the worse for you. By ! I 

begin to think that it would be a thousand pities to 
throw her away on such an insensible block, and such 

a d d fool into the bargain. There is no fear of 

Isabel's husband, none whatever. Such a girl need 
not go begging for a husband, particularly when she 
will have Dunroe for a dowry, as she shall have, if 
law and money both combined will enable me to give 
it to her. But to show you that I desire to meet your 
wishes in every possible way, even to the sacrifice of 
my own,' he continued, more calmly, ' I will give up 
the point of your marriage with Isabel, though to do 
so grieves and disappoints me more than I can express. 
Well, as far as that goes, let it be as you wish. I had 
set my heart on that marriage for many a long year, 
and I had hoped to see your children and hers' playing 
round my knees before I died. But let it pass — it is 
only one more dream blown to the winds. But there 
are many more ladies in the country besides Isabel ; 
/oa are acquainted with many, both in our own county 
and in Limerick. Choose among them all a wife for 
yourself — I shall not dictate to, or control you in your 
selection. I don't want you to marry a woman for her 
money — I have money enough for her and you, and ye 
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shall have it and my blessing. A father's blessing 
ought to count for something when thrown into the 
scale. Take any respectable well-born young woman 
by the hand — one on whose birth and lineage there is 
neither blot nor blemish, and though she may be so 
poor that her worldly wealth consists only of the clothes 
she wears, yet your mother and I will receive her, 
and welcome her as if she were a princess, and she 
shall be to us as a daughter. You don't reply to me, 
sir. You seem to have lost your tongue as well as 
your senses. Can it be that you do not consider my 
proposal good enough/ added Mr. Burton, with a sneer, 
' and mean to hold out for a higher bid V 

' Oh, Maurice, don't speak to him in that way T cried 
his wife, in a tone of piteous entreaty. * Speak kindly 
to him, for my sake/ 

*WelI, then, I shall make a higher bid, the very 
highest that I can make,' resumed Mr. Burton, not 
heeding the interruption. * My highest and my last. 
Give up this peasant girl and marry any gentlewoman* 
with an emphasis on the last word ; * bring her home 
to Dunroe, and your mother and I will give you full 
possession of the house and go elsewhere. We shall be 
quite satisfied to live in a cottage on the property, or 
go into town and subsist on a yearly allowance, such 
as may be agreed on between us hereafter. If this 
proposal does not please you, you are indeed hard to 
please. But I can do no more. I cannot do more than 
resign all I have, and submit to live a poor pensioner 
on your bounty, and live and die far from the place 
where I was bom, and that I called my own. But I 
count all that nothing, if it enables me to rescue you 
from the clutches of a pack of harpies, and save my 
father's honest name from being brought to contempt 

13—2 
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and disgrace. Speak, man, for heaven's sake ! if only 
to say that you hear and understand me/ 

* I both hear and understand you, father,' replied his 
son, ' but never for me shall you or my mother leave 
your own comfortable home. You built this house, 
and while you live no other man shall ever be the 
master of it. If you thought that I could accept such 
an offer, or even entertain it for an instant, your opinion 
of me must be very low indeed. Oh, sir ! I am not 
quite so bad as you think I am. If anyone is to leave 
Dunroe, I should be that one, and I suppose I shall 
have to go sooner or later. I may as well be sincere 
with you; it will be best for both of us. I cannot 
marry any of the ladies you speak of, because I am 
bound to poor Rose by the most solemn and binding 
of all ties.' 

' Blood and thunder !' shouted Mr. Burton, whose 
temper and patience were by this time completely 
exhausted. ' What do you mean, sir, by telling me 
such a thing as that ? What in the devil's name do 
you mean by saying that you are bound to such a 
person as Rose O'Brien? She has got some sort of 
nonsensical promise from you, and this, forsooth, makes 
you solemnly bound to her ! Well, and what else has 
she got from you, wretched simpleton that you are ! 
How, in the fiend's name, could you, William Burton, 
be in the power of such a vile jade ?' 

* Have done with this shameful language,' exclaimed 
William, now thoroughly aroused. * Rose is my wife, 
my pure and stainless wife, and I cannot allow you or 
anyone else to speak of her in such terms as you have 
just used.' 

* Your wife ! Oh, Almighty God !' It was all that 
the old man could say, but there was a world of 
anguish and despair in those few words. He fell back 
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in his chair as if he had been shot. All colour faded 
out of his face, and no expression remained on it but 
one of the utmost pain and horror. 

All this time Mrs. Burton had only spoken once, 
though she had listened to the dialogue between her 
husband and son with feelings which it would be quite 
impossible to describe. It was hard to tell with which 
of the two she felt most sympathy. Now she rose from 
her chair, and standing beside her husband, she took 
his hand in both her own, kissing and shedding tears 
over it. He was not insensible to her mute caress, to 
the tender pity that forgot her own sorrow in the 
endeavour to solace his, and he turned on her a face 
full of the deepest grief and despair, combined with 
gratitude and love. It was as if he had never before 
known her proper worth, never before knew how 
worthy she was of his love. She — his wife — would 
never desert him; in every reverse and in all cir- 
cumstances she would be true and loyal ; in the day of 
his trouble and sorrow, he could lean confidently on her! 

' Willie, my boy, only say you are jesting with me/ 
he said, in a supplicating tone ; * say that you are only 
trying your poor old father's love, and though your 
jest has almost killed me, I will gladly forgive you !* 

'It is no jest, sir, but serious and solemn truth,' re- 
plied his son, gathering courage now that his secret 
was fairly out, and the worst that he had to tell was 
told. * Even if I were so unmanly and base as to 
th^nk of casting off Kose — thank heaven I never did 
think of so vile an act ! — I could not do it, for she is 
my wife, and I am legally her husband. We were 
married more than four months ago.' 

After these words there was an awful silence — b, 
silence so deep and profound that one could almost 
hear the beating of the three miserable hearts in that 
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room, and which of the three was the most miserable 
it would be very hard to tell. Mr. Burton was the 
first to speak, and the clear, calm tone of his voice 
showed that by a great eflTort he had in some degree 
mastered his first violent emotion. 

*I must look closely into this wretched business, 
and examine it well in all its bearings, before I can see 
my way before me. . You are very young, William, 
and your youth and inexperience have been grossly 
imposed on. You have allowed yourself to be made 
a fool of by a set of crafty, unprincipled people, who 
looked upon your impulsive romantic disposition and 
want of worldly wisdom only as so much capital to 
be traded on for their own special profit. They have 
contrived to entangle you in some way, but they must 
be still more crafty than they are if I don't find some 
means of extricating you from the net that they have 
woven round you. Only second my efforts in your 
behalf, and I pledge my soul to you that all will come 
right in the end. Let us look this difficulty boldly in 
the face, and grapple it until it is conquered. This 
marriage cannot be legal ; it must be a mere sham. 
You were married, I suppose, by a Catholic priest ? 
That was a ceremony to entrap you, but it is not a 
legal marriage, as all the world knows. You are a 
Protestant, and this woman is a Catholic, and any 
ceremony of marriage that was performed by a 
Catholic priest in such a case is null and void. I 
knew it, boy ; I knew you had been taken in, and we 
shall be able to demolish such monstrous iniquity with 
very little trouble.' 

* That is a quibble, sir — a pitiful, wretched quibble, 
that no man of any honour or principle could ever 
take advantage of. The law of this country may be 
as you say, but the divine law is above it stUl.' 
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* You are talking rank nonsense, sir !* exclaimed hi.s 
father, impatiently. ' Have done with such childish 
folly, if you don't mean to drive me mad. I have no 
patience with such moon-struck idiotcy, for it amounts 
to that. I tell you again that this pretended marriage 
is a sham, that it is absolutely worth nothing, that in 
the eye of the law it is a nullity. You are in no way 
bound to this girl, and you must break with her. You 
will do it, WiDiam ! You must do it ! Do not trouble 
yourself about her future ; I shall provide for her as 
amply as even yourself would wish. Only you must 
promise me that you will never see her again/ 

' I shall not make you any such promise, either now 
or at any future time. If I were capable of doing so, 
I should be the greatest scoundrel in existence — ^the 
meanest and most contemptible cur.' 

* Oh, William 1 my son, my only son ! what can I 
say that will have the power to move you V pleaded 
Mr. Burton, in a burst of passionate emotion. ' Must 
I recount again and again all my love and care for you 
from the day of your birth until this hour ? Do you 
forget it all ? Do you ignore all your father's pride, 
and all your mother's love for their only child ? Oh 
heaven ! if you will not remember it, all my pleading 
is only empty sound. Tell me at least if it was by 
Father O'Hara this mock ceremony of marriage was 
performed V 

' No, it was not.' 

' I might have known that Father O'Hara, the 
parish priest of Dunroe, would never lend himself to 
anything so base and cruel. By whom then was this 
marriage performed, and where ? Be sincere with me, 
I beseech you.' 

* I have no other intention. I was married to Rose 
in the Protestant Church of St. Mary's, in Limerick, 
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and by the clergyman of that church. I was of age, 
and the banns were published in the usual way. The 
entry of the marriage was duly signed and witnessed, 
and can be seen in the register at the church. I hSpe, 
sir, you are now satisfied that it was not a sham 
marriage, but a perfectly regular and legal one.' 

' Quite,' answered Mr. Burton, in a voice that was 
strangely calm. 'You have settled the question at 
issue in a few words, and with it all accounts between 
us. I am done with you from henceforth, as com- 
pletely as if the grave had closed over you. You 
have chosen your own path in life, and you must walk 
in it irrespective of me. You have made your election, 
coolly and deliberately, and cannot complain because I 
now tell you that you must abide by it.' 

'Father, hear me but for a moment. You have 
made me a proposal, a noble and generous one, but 
one that I could not accept. I shall now make one 
to you, and if you reject it, I have no more to say. 
Allow me to bring my wife here to Dunroe, if only 
for one hour. Only see her, listen to her, let her 
plead her own cause with you, and I stake my life 
that though you are now so bitter against her, you 
will then love her for her own sake, as well as for 
mine. She is so beautiful a creature, so sweet, so 
lovable, that she will win on you in spite of all your 
prejudice against her. Only give my poor girl fair 
play, and don't close up your heart against her with- 
out giving her a trial. Let her plead her own cause, 
and the victory is nearly won.' 

' Oh, Maurice, my husband !' exclaimed Mrs. Burton, 
with streaming eyes, * let me join my prayer to his. 
Don't drive him to despair by refusing his request. 
Oh, remember that he is our child, our only one ! Oh, 
Maurice, be kind, be pitiful to him for my sake, for 
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the sake of the time when he was a little babe lying 
on my breast/ 

' Are you mad^ woman V cried Mr. Burton, in whose 
face was an expression of the most unmitigated 
disgust. * Silence, Mary, I insist upon it. You don't 
know what folly, what utter madness, you are speak- 
ing. I tell you, I will not permit you to make such a 
ridiculous fool of yourself. For heaven's sake don't 
speak of anything so preposterous ! Such a proposal as 
this young man has the impudent effrontery to make to 
me is worse than ridiculous — it is degrading to the last 
degree ; degrading to me, but a thousand times more 
degrading to you. How could you — you — a gentle- 
woman bom and educated, and with all a gentle- 
woman's feelings and habits ; how, I ask, could you 
live on year after year, associating with a common 
peasant,, a component of the grossest ignorance and 
vulgarity ? How could you endure such companion- 
ship not for a month, or a year, but for your life 
long ? Tell me that, Mrs. Burton ! You may consent 
to endure such humiliation, but I shall take care to 
save you from it. In one word, the thing is impos- 
sible.' 

* Well, then, sir, I have but one thing more to say/ 
said William, * one card more to play, the last in my 
pack. As you will not consent to my proposal, it is 
not too much to expect that you will give me some 
means of living. I cannot starve. I must look for 
some way of supporting myself and the poor girl who 
has been so truly unfortunate as to link her lot with 
mine. I hope you will not refuse to give us some^ 
means of living ; it will be poor living indeed if wo 
are not satisfied with it. Give me a farm, and a small 
sum of money to set it going, and I will give you my 
solemn promise that we shall not trespass farther on 
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your forbearance, or iatrude ourselves either intyo your 
house or your presence. Or, if your resentment is so 
great and implacable that you cannot endure we 
should live in the same country with you, give me a 
few hundred pounds, and, in the name of God, we 
will seek in a foreign land for a roof to shelter us and 
bread to eat. You will allow that this is not asking: 
too much.' 

Mr. Burton heard his son to the end, and then sud- 
denly rose up from his chair. His eyes actually blazed, 
and his sallow face was distorted with fury. 

* Enough, sir/ he shouted, * and more than enough. 
I see that I have been only wasting my time with you. 
I reject your insolent proposal with the scorn that it 
deserves, and I only wonder at your audacity in 
making it. I also scorn and repudiate you and only 
wonder how I could have been so blind, so foolish, as 
to have thrown away my affection on one so base, so 
thankless, or so mean a ruflSan as you have proved 
yourself to be this day. Understand me well, I shall 
^ive you nothing, by the Lord! — neither land nor 
money ; not one shilling of mine shall ever go to sup- 
port you in the career of low profligacy which you 
have chosen, and in which you glory. As for the 
property that has come down to me from so many 
upright respectable men, you shall never possess an 
Acre of it while I live, and I will spend my last guinea 
to enable me to cut you off altogether, root and branch. 
I would sooner Pierce Burton should have it, a thou- 
sand thousand times ; I would, by ! And now, 

sir, that I know your mind and that you know mine, 
you can go. Quit ray house, now and for ever; and 
remember that, from henceforth, you and I are to be 
strangers to each other, not in appearance only, but in 
xeality. The world is wide enough and large enough 
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for US to live in it without coming into collision, and 
never again can I consent to see you, or permit any 
one to name you in my presence. Whether you live 
or die, I shall be utterly indifferent to your fate. My 
son is dead to me from this hour !' 

The unfortunate young man uttered a low cry of 
agony. He would have knelt at his father's feet, but 
Mr. Burton repulsed him with a gesture of the greatest 
loathing, as he said : 

' Go, I say — go ! you cur — you mean, contemptible, 
odious cur !' 

He pointed imperatively to the door as he spoke. 

* Not until I take leave of my mother,' said William, 
turning towards Mrs. Burton, who had sat weeping 
a,nd wringing her hands, quite powerless to interfere 
between them; but the frantic father had by this time 
lashed himself into a storm of passion that now burst 
through all the bounds of moderation or common 
-decency. 

*Back, parricide!' he screamed, with lips that 
literally foamed. * Touch her at your peril. She re- 
nounces you as I do ; she is no longer your mother. 
Back, I say, and go ! Begone, to the poverty and 
obscurity that you have chosen for your lot !' 

But William paid no attention to this outburst of 
rage, and advanced towards his mother with out- 
stretched arms. But the desperate man, half mad 
from sorrow and passion, rushed forward, and the 
father and son would have come into violent collision 
had not the wife and mother flung herself between 
them. Their hands were raised and clenched in 
iingry menace, and would have descended in blows 
but for the fear that they should fall on her. 

* Husband, have pity on your own child ! Remem- 
ber, Willie, that he is your father !' she exclaimed, in 
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wild, piercing tones. She laid a small white hand on 
each of these strong men, half frantic from excitement 
and despair, and she looked from one to the other with 
a gaze that was intensely imploring and sorrowful. 
Had their lives depended on it, neither of- them, though 
boiling over with passion, would bring himself to 
thrust aside that frail barrier that lay dividing them 
— could have shaken off the feeble restraint of the 
hands that were laid on them so lightly. They stood 
for a moment glaring at each other with blazing eyes 
and white compressed lips ; and then Mr. Burton, as 
if he had put some great curb on himself, sat down 
again and covered his face with his hands. The young 
fellow flung his hands passionately round his mother, 
and kissed her lips, her brow, her eyes again and 
again, while she lay quite passive and motionless in 
his embrace. In a short time he knew, by her exces- 
sive paleness and the increasing weight upon his 
breast, that she had fainted. In that moment of 
overpowering sorrow, nature was kind and pitiful to 
a heart so very sorely tried. 

He laid her gently on the sofa that was behind him, 
and kneeling down on the floor beside her, pressed a 
last tender kiss on her white face. Then he sprang 
up, and walked steadily past his father, and out of the 
house, followed as usual by his dog Grouse, his faithful 
and inseparable companion. 

To Grouse he was not the disobedient, disinherited 
son, the forlorn and penniless adventurer, thrust out 
into the world, homeless and friendless ; but he was 
the kind master whose hand had fed him, the com- 
panion whose steps he had followed, through all the 
hours of many a long and weary day. He might be 
rich or poor, happy or miserable, the heir of Dunroe 
or a penniless outcast — Grouse knew nothing at all of 
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that. His once brilliant prospects had faded into airy 
nothing, but he "was still the same to Grouse, and to 
the end it would be all the same to that devoted and 
faithful heart. When will human love or friendship 
be like to this ? When will human fidelity or human 
gratitude safely stand the ordeal, from which the dog 
every day comes forth triumphant? What human 
love is so free from alloy, and so thoroughly and 
entirely divested of self, as the love of a dog ? No 
earthly love can bear comparison with his, except the 
love of a mother ! That love can stand all tests, and 
only cease with life itself. 



CHAPTEK XIV. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

' And Azo spake : " But yesterday 
I gloried in a wife and son; 
That dream this morning passed away, 
'Ere day declines I shall have none. 
Well, let that pass ; there breathes not one 
Who woidd not do as I have done." ' 

Byeon. 

When Mrs. Burton recovered from the swoon which 
was but the natural and inevitable consequence of all 
the suspense and agitation that she had endured for 
the last month, her husband was sitting beside her, 
and holding a glass of water to her lips. He was 
watching over her with great anxiety, for he had never 
before known her to be so much overcome by either 
mental trouble or bodily illness. He was therefore a 
good deal frightened as well as grieved, for though an 
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undemonstrative, silent man, and hard and stern to 
boot, he was yet very much attached to his wife, after 
his own quiet fashion. She had been the chosen bride 
of his youth, and the gentle tender companion of his 
manhood, who had never disputed his commands, and 
with whom his slightest wish was law. She was now 
a sharer in his great sorrow, although, with the selfish- 
ness that was a part of his nature, he never imagined 
how much a mother's grief transcends all other griefs, 
as her love outweighs all other loves. This was the 
tie that drew him so closely to her now. Even in all 
his own misery he felt an intense pity for hers, for he 
knew well that her very heartstrings were twined 
round / her boy,' and that neither he nor any other 
human creature could give consolation to her bereaved 
soul. She had lost her child, lost him for ever, and 
from his own feelings he could guess what hers 
must be. 

It was an aggravation of William's offences, in his 
eyes, that she was lying there pale and still, because 
of him and his vile marriage, and that because of it 
her whole future life should be made wretched. This 
constituted the climax of his son's sins against him, as 
hard to endure as the rest, and quite as hard to forgive. 

All unused as Mr. Burton was to act the part of sick 
nurse, he preferred doing so to sending or calling for 
anyone. He chafed her hands between his own, wiped 
the damp from her forehead, and put a soft pillow 
under her head. When he saw some signs of returning 
animation, he got some water from the sideboard and 
put it to her lips. She opened her eyes, and looked 
at him scared and frightened. 

* Cheer up, Mary,' he said, encouragingly ; ' you will 
soon be better. Don't you feel better already, my 
dear ?' 
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She was too weak to answer him, but large tears, 
rolled slowly down her face. He raised her still more, 
and put her shawl round her — ^rather awkwardly, it is 
true, but still very gently and kindly. Then he sat 
down again beside her, and kept chaiSng her hands 
affectionately within his own. 

'You are very good to me, Maurice,' she said, 
gratefully. 

' We must be kind to each other now, Mary. There- 
is no one to show us kindness from henceforth, and if 
we don't show it to each other, we shall have to do 
without it altogether. We are alone in the world 
now, Mary, you and I.' 

' Oh, husband ! Where is my boy V 

' He is gone, lost to us for ever. He has abandoned 
his old father and mother, for the sake of a painted 
doll that he picked up out of the gutter. Henceforth 
we are childless.' 

'Don't say that, Maurice. Don't say so cruel a 
thing as that, to a poor broken-hearted mother. Do 
not drive him away from me, for the love of God !' 

' I have not driven him away from you ; his own 
acts have driven him away. What he has done he did 
of his own free will, and he was of age, as he told us. 
You heard all that he and I said, for you insisted on 
being present. I am very glad now that you did, for 
you saw for yourself how far I went to move him, and 
how much I humbled myself to him, until I knew that 
it was all in vain. I am only sorry now that I stooped 
so low. I have known the day when I would not 
have done so for any living being, and least of all to 
my own son.' 

' Yes, yes, I know,' she moaned, ' I heard it all ! But 
oh, Maurice ! how am I to live without my boy V 

' You should have him always with you, if it de- 
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pended on me. I could do no more, had my life been 
:at stake, unless, indeed, I lay down in the dust under 
his feet. Even you, his mother, would, I think, scarcely 
wish that I should do that. He has utterly ignored 
you and me, and taken his own course ; he has made 
his election, and he and we must abide by it. There 
is no going back now, for any of us.' 

She made no reply, but wrung her hands, while 
tears fell from her eyes in torrents. He tried by every 
soothing word, and by a tenderness of manner not at 
all usual with him, to give her some comfort in her 
sore trouble, but it was all in vain. Rachel was 
bereaved of her children, and refused to be comforted 
because they were not. 

At last he grew weary of her incessant weeping, 
and said, a little impatiently, 

* This is all folly, Mary, and worse than folly ; it is 
downright madness. You will become blind from all 
this weeping, or very probably shorten your life, and 
all for one who has shown us how utterly worthless 
he is. His soul and body put together are not worth 
one of those tears. He is my son as well as yours ; I 
have lost him too, and I must submit to the loss, or 
try to do so. He has sold us both for the black eyes 
•of a bare-footed girl. Let him go !' 

' I can't let him go — I will not!' she cried vehemently. 
* You would not talk so lightly of letting him go if 
you loved him as I do. How can your love for him 
be like mine ? I gave him birth at the risk of my own 
life ; I went to the very gates of death for him, but I 
thought no more of the agony when I looked on my 
baby's face. From that hour to this, he has been the 
apple of my eye and the life of my life. Oh, Maurice ! 
do not compare your love for him to mine. I am his 
mother, and can a mother forget the son of her womb?' 
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' Well, yes, you are his mother, and he has given 
you up for Hannah Maguire's daughter ! Your agony 
in giving him birth, your tenderness and untiring care 
for two and twenty years were in the balance, but her 
black eyes and red lips kicked the beam. You can't 
deny ij 

* He loves me, he loves his mother all the same. The 
whole world combined could never persuade me that 
niy boy does not love his mother/ 

Mr. Burton smiled a hard, bitter, incredulous smile, 
but said nothing. He saw that in her present state of 
distress and agitation, all his reasoning was lost on her, 
and he hoped that when the violence of her agitation 
had exhausted itself she would be more amenable to 
his wishes. But in this he was deceived. 

* I will follow him,^ she exclaimed, starting up 
suddenly. 'I will follow him to the very end of the earth. 
Where should my boy be but here ? — but here, in his 
legitimate home, his father's house ? I will appeal to 
him this time ; I will kneel in the dust at his feet, and 
never rise until he consents to come back with me. My 
Willie will not refuse to grant the prayer of his 
broken-hearted mother !' 

She was hurrying towards the door, scarcely conscious 
of what she was doing, but with a strong firm hand 
he drew her back and forced her to sit down again. 

' Mary, your trouble has made you mad,' he said, 
with some return of his old sternness and severity. 
' Recollect yourself, for heaven's sake ! What is it you 
wish to do, where is it that you want to go ? Do you 
mean to follow your son to the cabin at Knockbuie, 
and have a scene with the Maguires that will furnish 
gossip for the whole country for twelve months to 
come 1 Do you want to make our misery and degrada- 
tion public ? It will be known soon enough, without 
VOL. I. 14 
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©ur making an unseemly exhibition of it, and pro- 
claiming it at the cross roads, and crying it aloud from 
the housetop. Do not, for heaven's sake, make your- 
self a public spectacle for the mean and vulgar to 
make gossip of your misery, and gloat over it.' 

* Oh, Maurice, you may well call it misery ! Once 
upon a time, if anyone had told me that I should live 
to endure such misery and yet survive it, I would 
have said that he was insane. It is I who am insane 
now, or soon shall be, for how can I keep my senses 
when my only joy and delight is lost to me 1 Oh ! 
how am I to live on without him? — the pride of my 
heart ! How am I to live on, day after day, without 
hearing his voice or seeing his bright 3'oung face ? Oh, 
Maurice, I can't do it ! I can't do it!. Oh, speak to 
me, and give me some comfort, for I want it sorely — 
sorely — sorely !' and her voice died away in sobs. 

* My poor Mary ! God knows that I would give you 
comfort if I could, but what can I do ? We must both 
of us learn to carry our heavy cross as best we may. 
It will be hard work at first, and for a long time, but 
we shall get used to it. Time is a great healer, and 
will go far to reconcile us to bear our great affliction 
with patience. How hard and heavy is our cross no 
one but ourselves can everknow.' 

He paused for a moment, for not even to her — that 
patient wife and loving mother — could he allow the 
great wound of his heart to be laid entirely bare. But 
he soon continued, in a voice that was once more firm 
and determined : 

' There is only one thing remains for us to do, and that 
is to forget him — to put him out of our heads as com- 
pletely as if we never had a son, or if we remember 
anything of him, let it be his ingratitude only, his base, 
cruel ingratitude. From this day, Mary, we have no 
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son. He whom we called our son is dead and buried 
out of our sight for ever. Whatever our thoughts 
about him may be — and we cannot always control 
them, I admit — we shall speak of him no more, not 
even to each other. On this my mind is made up, and 
I shall insist on your strict conformity with my wishes, 
both now and for all future time. Now mind, Mary, 
there must be no mistake about this. It is my positive 
command, and must be obeyed both in the letter and 
the spirit. We must blot him out of our speech, out 
of our lives and out of our hearts. His place at our 
fireside is empty, and it shall remain so. And as we 
shall not speak of him even to each other, so we must 
not permit anyone to name him in our presence. 
Strangers must not intermeddle with our grief, or 
intrude on us a subject with which they can have no 
concern, except the gratification of their own idle 
curiosity. Our sorrow is our own — the world or the 
people of the world can have no share in it. Let us 
try and bear it with patience and dignity/ 

' And am I never to speak of my boy again ? never 
mention his name, as well as never see him ? Oh, 
Maurice ! that is a very hard command to lay on a 
mother.' 

* Of course it is hard. I don't deny it; but, after all, 
it is the best thing that we can do now. He has left 
us voluntarily, cast us off like the dust from his feet. 
What else can we do ? He has left us no other alter- 
native that I can see. If you can suggest any better 
arrangement I shall be glad to act upon it.' 

He paused, but receiving no answer, went on again : 

* Well then, you see that my plan is the only feasible 
one, and we must perforce adopt it. Once we enter on 
it we must go on without flinching ; there can be no 
looking back, and there shall not be. I am resolved 

14—2 
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on that course, whatever it may cost me. The name 
of William Burton is a dead letter in this house from 
henceforth, and whether he lives or dies, it must never 
be spoken there while I live. He is dead to us, and 
we are dead to him.' 

He arose, walked to the window, and stood there 
for some time looking out on the Shannon as it 
sparkled and shone on its way to the sea; but he gave 
little heed to the lordly river or the fair country 
through which it flowed. It was not of such things 
he thought. His meditations were all in another 
direction, and they were bitter and gloomy enough, 
heaven knows I The creature whom he had most 
loved and trusted had deserted him in his old age ; 
the son that he had longed for so ardently, and 
welcomed so rapturously, and built all his hopes 
upon, was no longer his son. His son — his heir — ^was 
alive and in good health, but he was dead to him. 
If William had been really and truly dead, he could 
have felt almost glad, for then his grief could have 
no shame in ijb ; he could have held his head aloft 
before the world, and gloried in his dead son. But 
now he had no comfort save the miserable one of 
wrapping up his agony within his own heart, of 
enduring his great sorrow silently, and not let the 
world see that he was borne to the earth by an 
almost intolerable shame. Though his heart might 
be breaking inwardly, yet no one should know it; 
and like the dying wolf, he would not cry out, or 
sufl'er even a moan to escape him. There was a 
doorged stubbornness in his nature that had never 

CO 

hitherto been fully called out, but this sudden trouble — 
as sudden as it was overpowering — had drawn it forth 
in all its native undisciplined fierceness. His un- 
grateful, worthless son had deserted him, lowered his 
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pride and degraded his name, but he should not con- 
quer his spirit nor break his heart. The son had 
openly defied his father^ and declared war against 
him, and now the father had accepted the challenge, 
and determined that it should be war to the knife. 

Such were some of this man's thoughts, as he stood 
at the window listening to the half-smothered cries of 
his unhappy wife. At last, unable to endure it any 
longer, and fearful that his resolution and fortitude 
might give way before the violence of her anguish, he 
snatched up his hat, and muttering samething about 
one of the cows having got into a cornfield — a fiction 
invented for the occasion — he left the room, closing 
the door firmly after him. 

In a short time it was opened again, and Isabel, who 
had been on the watch and seen her uncle leave the 
house, came gently into the parlour, and going to the 
sofa where her aunt sat, the picture of despair^ she 
sunk on her knees beside her. When ULrs. Burton saw 
her, she flung her hands around her neck, as if there 
alone could she find the comfort that was denied to 
her in the rest of the world. 

* I was afraid to come in until I saw him leave the 
house,' said Isabel * Oh, dear aunt ! have you anything 
to tell me V 

' Nothing, but that I have lost my boy. Oh, Belle ! 
I am forbidden even to speak of him,' and with many 
tears and sobs she tried to relate to her niece what 
had passed in that room for the last hour, although her 
account of the dreadful scene was very imperfect and 
confused. But in the end it all reduced itself into one 
sentence. Willie was married to Rose O'Brien, and 
bis father had banished him from Dunroe for ever ! 

The intelligence that her cousin was actually married 
and had been so for some little time, came like a 
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thunderbolt to the heart of Isabel. She sat for a long 
time perfectly still and silent, while Mrs. Burton, 
wholly occupied by her own troubles, and glad to have 
a sympathetic listener, went on describing the stormy 
scene she had just passed through, and at the end of 
every sentence bewailed afresh the loss of her son. 
And the poor girl, writhing under a blow as cruel as it 
was totally unexpected, had to sit beside her, listening 
to it all, and try to act the part of comforter, though her 
own heart was torn and bleedinor. But throuorh it all 
she had one great comfort, and it was that she had 
kept her wretched secret safe and inviolable within 
her own breast. Oh ! how greatly did she now rejoice 
that to no one — not even to her kind aunt — did she 
ever betray it by either word or look, or suffer even 
a suspicion of such a thing to escape her. Her secret 
was her own, and should remain for ever shrouded in 
the innermost recess of her own heart. 

I need hardly say that ^the dinner that day in 
Dunroe was a most melancholy and cheerless meaL 
When Mr. Burton sat down at the foot of the table, 
he saw a chair set in the place that had been usually 
occupied by his son. 

' Take away that chair,' he said, to the old butler, 
in a calm, stern voice ; * and don't place it on that 
side any more. It will not be required there.' 

Old John obeyed in wondering silence, and they all 
sat down to a dinner that was removed almost un« 
touched. For the rest of the evening Mr. Burton sat 
as usual, with the newspaper before him, trying hard 
to persuade himself, and everyone else, that he was 
reading it with profound attention. The two ladies 
retired after dinner, and returned to tea, after which 
Mrs. Burton was obliged to go to bed, suffering from a 
headache so intense that she could hardly hold up her 
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head or open her eyes. The poor soul had shed tears 
enough that day to make her head throb and her eyes 
sore, and yet it was borne in upon her that she was 
only in the beginning of a sea of troubles, whose 
furthest shore she could scarcely ever hope to reach. 

Things were no better next day, or the day after, 
but if anything much worse. Mr. Burton adhered 
strictly to his resolution of neither mentioning his son 
nor permitting anyone else to do so in bis presence. If • 
William had come back, or even sent a penitential 
letter, or humble message, the father's heart might have 
relented, for the love that had been growing strong with- 
in him for two and twenty years could hardly be torn 
away by one wrench, no matter how violent it might 
be. But the culprit showed no signs of repentance. He 
did not return, he did not send either letter or message 
to beg for grace, and so the breacli that might have 
been healed by a little concession on one side, and a 
little submission on the other, became so wide and 
deep that nothing could ever again patch it together. 
The unbending obstinacy and indomitable pride of 
Mr. Burton bore him without much hurt through an 
ordeal that would have given the death-blow to another 
man whose nature was less rugged and more soft and 
genial. Whatever his feelings might have been, he 
kept them covered carefully up from human sight, and 
neither by word nor look did he give any indication ot* 
the fire that was smouldering within him. Without, 
all was cold, calm, passionless. He went every day 
about his business as usual, and made no change in 
his daily life, though all the while the fires of a volcano 
were raging in his breast, all the more fiercely because 
with almost Spartan fortitude he endured their tortures 
in silence. The master of Dunroe inherited the 
character as well as the name of his grim Puritan 
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ancestor, and in unflinching courage and dogged 
endurance he might well have been his twin-brother 
or his son, instead of being onlj a very remote 
descendant. 

But it was quite different with the poor lady his 
wife. There was nothing of the Spartan about her — 
nothing whatever — nor did she pretend to it either. 
There was no reserve fund of stubbornness and pride 
in her sweet and loving nature, on which she could 
fall back for support in this her day of sorrow and 
desolation. She was in sore trouble of heart, and she 
did not affect to deny it. She saw no earthly reason 
why she should do so. When she lost her son in such 
an abrupt and miserable way^ all the sunshine passed 
out of her life, all the joy that for two and twenty 
years had flooded her heart with radiance had left 
her, and she was like one that was groping about in 
the darkness. In that son she had lived her youth 
over again, garnered up all her love in him, built all 
her hopes in him ; and now he had passed for ever 
out of her sight, and out of her daily life. He was 
gone, and she knew not where. She only knew that 
his lot for the future must be one of the greatest 
poverty, the sharpest privation, and the most grinding, 
unremitting toil. When she lay down to rest at night, 
she thought that he might not at that moment have a 
roof to shelter his head, and when at table that he 
might not have bread to eat. She could not bear to 
think that she, and even the meanest servant in her 
house, were revelling in luxurj'^ and comfort, while 
her only child was a homeless wanderer, destitute 
even of the bare necessaries of life. These thoughts 
filled her soul with inexpressible bitterness. She had 
embarked all her wealth and all her worldly hopes in 
one argosy, and when it was wrecked in a sudden 
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tempest she was beggared indeed. She had no second 
venture to send forth. If she had another child to 
whom she could turn for comfort, and on whose 
shoulder she could lean, she could have better borne 
her great bereavement, but she had only ^the one, 
and when the poor soul lost that one she became 
wholly bankrupt. 

In a little time this continual sorrow and gnawing 
suspense began to tell upon a constitution which, 
though naturally hardy and robust, could not long 
endure with impunity the great strain and burden 
that weighed down her mind. Her health gave way, 
but so gradually that it was some time before any of 
her family suspected that there was anything seriously 
amiss with her ; for her altered looks and failure of 
appetite they ascribed to the natural grief she felt for 
the loss of her son, and the cruel suspense she was in 
as to what had become of him. She became restless 
and feverish without any apparent cause, and weary 
without having suffered any fatigue. She made no 
complaint of illness; it was as if the trouble and 
aorrow that were devouring her soul had made her 
altogether forgetful of the claims of the body. She 
took no interest in any of her old occupations, in which 
she formerly took such delight: never went to the 
garden, or the dairy, or the poultry-yard, but sat all 
day long, silent and moveless, absorbed in one thought, 
eaten up by one sharp corroding care. She cared for 
nothing, she could settle down to nothing, she could 
do nothing but sit and brood over her great sorrow. 
Her mother's heart was hungry with a hunger that 
could not be satisfied, and with a feverish parching 
thirst that nothing could allay. 

This state of things could not last very long, and 
poor Mrs. Burton was soon laid prostrate on a bed of 
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illness. The physicians called her disorder low fever, 
and probably they were right, for before long it had 
brought her very low indeed. But Nelly Mac declared 
with greater truth, for her knowledge in the case wa» 
far more accurate than theirs, and went nearer to the 
mark, 'that she had no sort of sickness to signify, 
but the poor heart within her was broken entirely.* 



CHAPTER XV. 

JOHN MAGUIRE IS 'BOOKED AGIN THE WHISKY.* 

Slander — * I'll never be drunk again, but in honest, godly 
company. If I be drunk, TU be drunk with those who have 
the fear of God before their eyes, and not with drunken knaves.* 
— Shakespeare. 

On the morning after the fair, John Maguire awoke 
with a -splitting headache, a nausea of the stomach, 
and all the other unpleasant legacies that a drunken 
bout is so apt to leave behind it. If honest John now 
and then overstepped the bounds of sobriety, the 
sufierings that he was certain to endure afterwards 
might almost be considered as a sufficient punishment 
for the offence. The Nemesis that always follows in- 
toxication followed him as certainly and unrelent- 
ingly as the avenger of blood dogs the steps of the 
murderer, and made him pay dearly for his previous 
indulgence. It was certainly so on the present occa- 
sion. He tried to rise and go to his work at the usual 
hour, but found himself unable even to stand upright ; 
and after a vain attempt to put on his clothes, he was 
glad enough to get back to bed, where he lay half 
stupefied for the rest of the day. His stepdaughter 
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brought him his breakfast, but he could taste nothing 
except some cold water to cool the fever of his parched 
throat and tongue. His wife was so angry that she 
did not go near him at all; and he knew well that 
she was in a temper more than usually cross, for he 
heard her tongue going at a great rate in the kitchen 
outside. Not the least part of his penance was the 
knowledge that, sooner or later, he should face the 
storm that was brewing, and endure all the reproaches 
she was sure to hurl down on his devoted head, and 
which his conscience told him were in the present 
instance only too well deserved. Hannah Was right 
this time, for a wonder, and he was altogether in the 
wrong, and he knew well, by long experience, that 
she was not the sort of woman who would let slip 
such an advantage, or fail in making the most un- 
sparing use of it. 

*Rosha, acushla sthoreen !' he said to his gentle 
attendant, when she came late in the afternoon to see 
how he was getting on, ' let me know when your 
mother goes out to milk the cows, an' then TU get up 
fair an' aisy, an' be sittin' abroad in my own sate in 
the chimbly-corner be the time that she comes back 
agin. An' whisper hether: you needn't tell her that 
I'm gettin' up at all, or say wan word about me. 
Who knows but she may be in purty good-humour 
when her work is all done an' the day is over?' 

When Rose returned, as he had desired, to tell him 
that her mother was gone out to the. dairy, John 
dressed himself with much greater despatch than 
might have been expected from his previous sickness, 
and was established in his peculiar seat by the fire, 
smoking his pipe with apparent unconcern, when his 
v/ife returned from the dairy. But though outwardly 
<;alm, his heart had sunk down to the very heels of 
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his old brogues, so much was he afraid of what he 
used to call ' standin' his thrial/ For some time she 
took no notice of him, but busied herself in preparing 
the evening meal for the family ; and he began to 
hope that for once he should escape tlje heavy- 
penalty usually in store for him after a drinking bout. 
However, in this pleasing expectation he was wofuUy 
disappointed. The castigation was not by any means 
remitted ; it was only deferred in order to be executed 
at her leisure with greater severity. 

When she had bustled about for some time, she 
boiled a bowlful of sweet milk, fresh from the cow, 
and pouring it over some bread broken small, placed 
it on a chair beside him. 

'There is your supper,' she said tartly; 'and' Vm 
&UTQ I hope it will do you more good than all the 
whisky you dhrank istherday at the fair.' 

To this John made no reply, but calling to Rose for 
a. spoon, began to eat the hot bread and milk, which 
was all the more grateful to him that he had not eaten 
any solid food since the morning of the previous day. 
His wife, though she would not pretend it, was glad 
to see him eat with such a good appetite ; for with 
all her faults of temper and tongue,she was a good wife 
enough, and always tried to make him comfortable, as 
far as she knew how. And if she could only manage 
to control her violent temper, and put a bridle on her 
unruly tongue, her efforts would have been crowned 
with the most complete success. But with the very 
best intentions in the world, this was just what poor 
Hannah could not do for the life of her. 

* Who was it that thrated you at the fair istherday f 
she began ; but John was so busy eating his supper 
that he did not reply. 

* Did you hear me, honest man V 
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' I h'ard you well enough/ answered JoLn. 

* An' if you h'ard, why the dickens didn't you 
answer me ? Maybe, you don't think it worth your 
while to throw me a civil word. There might be a 
little more gosther* in your mouth, if it was one of 
your pot companions was discoorsin' you, instead of 
3'our poor slave of a wife. You'd have plinty ov chat 
for wan ov them, I'll go bail.' 

Still John was not to be goaded into showing fight, 
but went on calmly eating his supper. 

' Was it Fardy Bryan thrated you, or was it you 
that thrated him ? Will you answer me that, Jack 
Maguire, av it's not very displasin' to you intirely T 

These questions she put with an air and voice of 
ironical politeness that was intended to be very 
cutting and withering. 

' I got wan dandy ov punch from Fardy, and I gave 
him a glass ov whisky in return.' 

* Oh, faix ! you tuck more than that, I'll take the 
blessed vestment on it. Wan dandy ov punch an' 
wan glass ov whisky would never make the baste ov 
j'ou that you wor, when you staggered into this house 
last night. No, in throth. How much beyant that 
did you take ? Come now, tell the clane thruth.' 

*I tuck a couple ov glasses ov spirits at Nick 
Devine's tent.' 

* An' who ped for them, might I make so free as to 
ax?' 

' I ped for wan ov them myself, and Paddy Malone 
ped for the other wan/ 

' Paddy Malone ! Well, that's more ov it. Well, 
Jack, when you wint about telling a lie, you did well 
to make it a blazer. I'd take all the books that ever 
wor shut an' opened, that when Paddy Malone 

* Gosther — idle conversation. 
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brought you here last night he was as sober as a 
judge, while you wor so bastely dhrunk that you 
couldn't stand upon the flure. Don't talk to me ov 
Paddy Malone, I bid you. Doesn't it stand to rason, 
that if he tuck glass for glass wid you in Nick 
Devine's tent that he'd be just as dhrunk as you wor 
yourself? What more did you take V 

'Well, then, I tuck another glass in Paudheen 
Buie^S'tent, an' a pint ov porther to quinch my thirst 
at the Widdy Casey's, just before the fair was over 
and more, betoken, Paddy Malone tuck another pint 
for the very same rason. But sure, a pint ov porther 
would never make any man hearty.' 

' Paddy is a very dacent honest boy ; he tuck his 
pint ov porther like a man, an' left it so. Signs on, 
he wasn't dhrunk. He wasn't goin' about the fair 
place like a common omadhawn, that / know, makin* 
a rally show ov himself, an' coming home at night 
more like a baste ov the field than a Christhen man, 
the Lord save us 1' 

' There was many a man hearty at the fair isther- 
day, as well as me/ said poor John, driven at last into 
making some show of defence, 'an' that lost their 
money, moreover, though I brought all mine home 
safe.' 

' Oh, wisha ! you ought to get a cake for it. No 
thanks to you, but to the dacent boy that had the 
throuble of bringin' you home. An' only that he did, 
you wouldn't have a majesty to bless yourself with 
this night. Aye, faix !' 

At this stage of the matrimonial lecture, the latch 
of the door was raised, and a visitor entered with the 
usual friendly salutation of ' God save all here!' 

' God save you kindly !' answered Hannah. ' 'Tis an 
ould sayin' that if you talk ov the dickens he'll appear. 
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Why, Paddy, you're the very man we wor houldin' 
discoorse about, an lo an' behold, you start up like, a 
Jack-in-the-box.' 

' But not more free than welcome, I hope ?* said 
Paddy, with a good-humoured laugh. 

* Faix, you niver said a thruer word than that, 
avick machree !* "Won't you sit down an' take an air 
ov the fire V 

To this invitation Paddy responded by seating him- 
self at the opposite side of the wide hearth. 

* An' how does it come to pass that I find ye both 
here all alone, like Darby and Joan ? Where are all 
the childher, an' where is the colleen dhas dhun ?*-I- 

* Oh ! she's gone out a bit westwards, to see the 
poor child that was burned. She's always callin' out 
for Rosha to nurse her, an' 'tis an aise to the poor 
mother to have some wan to mind her, while she does 
a hand's turn herself about the house. An' so the 
girsha wint over there this evenin', afther we had our 
supper, an' she took little Johnny wid her for company 
on the road comin' home. An^ the ould man is in bed, 
along wid the rest ov the childher. An' how's every 
rope's lingth ov you, Paddy Malone, an' how's the 
dacent woman that owns you V 

' Oh, bravely ! The sorra thing in life ails the same 
woman, but frettin' becase I'm not goin' to give her 
the chance of looking out for another husband,' and 
again Paddy laughed heartily, this time at his own joke. 

' Faix, thin, she'll have to take herself aisy, for her 
chance is a mighty poor wan just now, I'm thinkin'. 
I never seen you look betther than you are now — God 
bless you ! no wan would know you to be the same 
boy that you wor six months ago.' 

* Avick machree ! — son of my heart ! 

t Colleen dhas dhun— the pretty brown girl 
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' Thrue for you, an' 'tis all becase I had the great 
good luck of risin' out ov the whisky. When I was 
lavin' out the infirmary, the docthor said to me, 
" Paddy," says he — but sure, ov coorse you heard the 
story before T 

* Sorra word ov it, thin/ 

^"Well, now, isn't that very surprisin'? Sure, I 
thought every mother's son in the whole parish h'ard 
ov my bein' booked agin the licker. Why, thin, as it's 
such strange news to both ov yez, I may just as well 
tell it, for the sake ov the shanahus.* Well, as I was 
tellin' ye, the docthor says to me, when I was lavin' 
out the infirmary, " Paddj''," says he, "you're all right 
now, but if you don't rise out of the whisky you'll 
be lyin' quiet and aisy wid the daisies growin' over 
you before the year is out" says he. "Go home now, 
an' mind yourself," says he ; " there's no fear in life ov 
you, an' you'll live to be as ould as Brian Boru ; but 
mark my words," says he, " if you stick to the licker, 
'tis a box of could mate you'll be before you know 
where you are, an^ so you may as well go an' ordher 
your coffin, an' lave your measure for it," says he. 
Faix, herself was listenin' to every word he said, for 
she came wid the horse an' car to bring me home, an' 
as soon as we arrived, she pelted off hot fur Father 
O'Hara, an' betune em' both, my jewil, I never knew 
where I was standin' till I was booked on the prayer- 
book that I'd never more take a sup ov whisky 
durin' duration, barrin' a pint ov porther ov an odd 
time, whenever I'd be at the fair, or a wake, or the 
like.' 

*An' you're keepin' your oath bravely,' said John, 
looking at him with the greatest admiration. 

' Sure, ov coorse I am ! What else would I do but 

* Shanahus — amusing conversation. 
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keep it, wanst I tuck it. An' all I'm sorry for is, that 
I didn't take that same oath six years ago, instid ov 
six months. If I did I'd have saved myself a power 
ov sickness, an' what I think worse ov, a power ov 
money that's all gone into the cow's horn.' 

* You're often dhry, I'll go bail,' said John * an' it 
must be a quare feel in' not to be able to take a glass 
now an' agin ov an odd turn. Howsomever, if you'll 
take nothing else, sure you'll take a blast ov the pipe. 
You're not booked agin that surely.' 

' I wish to God this man ov mine would folly your 
example, an' swear agin the whisky,' said Mrs. Ma- 
guire, after Paddy had taken a few * blasts ' out of her 
husband's pipe. 'My heart is fairly broke between 
himself an' his licker, an' I never will have any sort 
ov comfort wid my life, until such time as he kisses 
the book agin' it.' 

' I'll not take any oath ov the sort,, either for you 
or for Paddy,' said John, sturdily, the presence of a 
third person having apparently given him some 
courage. 

' I don't see why you wouldn't do it to pl'ase your 
wife, as well as Paddy Malone did it to pl'ase his 
wife,' said Hannah. 

' Well, Paddy is wan thing why, an' I'm another/ 
observed John, logically. ' He might keep to his oath, 
au' I mightn't ; that's the differ betune us, you per- 
save. If a man can't keep from licker without bein* 
book sworn, I wouldn't count him worth a tuppenny 
toss; an' you see if he bruk that oath, he'd never 
have a day's good luck aftherwards.' 

' An' who wants you to break it, man alive V 

* You see how well I'm keeping my oath, though I 
tuck it a'most in spite ov me,' remarked Paddy, ' an* 
what's to purwent you from doin' the same V 
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* Paddy, my boy, do you know who you remind me 
ov ? Why, thin, 111 tell you that the dickens a thing 
youVe like in my mind, but the thief ov an ould fox 
that was caught in a thrap, an' in thryin' to get out 
he left his tail behind him. Thin he wint round to all 
the other foxes, sthrivin' to make them chop off their 
tails, an' the rogue did that the way he wouldn't look 
sthrange himself among all the rest. Now, Paddy, 
becase you wint an' med a fool ov yourself, an' cut off 
your tail, you want to persuade me to do the same. 
Ha— ha !' 

This comparison, and the reproach implied in it, 
seemed to nettle Paddy not a little, and he said, 
sulkily : 

' Begor, thin ; if I med a fool ov myself, as you med 
ov yourself, on the road last night, I wouldn't be 
dhrawin' down foxes an' their tails, as comparish- 
ments to dacent people, but I'd go off to Father 
O'Hara an' book myself at wanst. Faix, I'm sure ! 
'tis you that did make the rale fool ov yourself, an' 
signs on there's not another word all over the parish 
this day but the very same story.' 

' What story avouhal ?* What did I say or do last 
night that was so much out ov the way ? Come, now, 
answer me that, if you plase.' 

' An' so you purtind that you don't remimber it. 
Well, that flogs Europe ! Do you deny that you 
outfaced the masther comin' home from the fair last 
night, an' abused an' ballyragged him before all the 
people that was in it ? Do you mane to deny that 
myself and Joe Farrell dhragged you away by main 
force, an' brought you home here betune us both ? 
An' sure the whole varsal world that was lookin' at 
you an' hearin' to you knows, that it was all in regard 

* Avouhal— my boy. 
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ov the whisky, an' that there wouldn't be a word 
out ov your mouth only for it.' 

' Outfaced the masther ! abused an' ballyragged him 
on the public road !' repeated Hannah, in a voice of 
the greatest dismay, while she became deadly pale. 
/ Oh, Paddy ! you're only thryin' to get a rise out ov 
me!' 

' The divil a rise, then ! there was a good many 
more listenin' to him as well as me, an' if you ax any 
ov them, you'll know then whether I'm thryin' to 
knock a rise out ov you or not. Ax Joe Farrell, that 
helped me to dhrag him home. Ax himself, an' see 
will he go for to deny it.* 

To this charge the culprit made no reply. In fact, 
he had forgotten the whole thing until now that he 
was reminded of it by Paddy, and he began to have 
some dim vision of an unpleasant encounter with his 
landlord on the previous evening, and an uneasy con- 
sciousness that he had acted in a violent and foolish 
manner. But that was all he could remember about it. 

Nothing could exceed the annoyance and horror of 
his wife when she heard that he had met his landlord 
in a hostile manner, and treated him with gross dis- 
respect. She was wise enough to know that her 
daughter's cause could not possibly be served by such 
an outrageous proceeding, but, on the contrary, be 
very seriously injured. Even if Rose were not at all 
in question, it was in everyway a most unfortunate 
thing that John should so far have forgotten himself 
as to offend and beard his landlord, and that landlord 
Mr. Burton ! She had gained her point in marrying 
her daughter to Mr, Burton's son, but having gone so 
far, it was no part of her plan to join issue with that 
gentleman in any way, and thereby bring matters to 
a premature crisis. It would serve no good purpose 

15-2 
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to set him at defiance, but, on the contrary, work 
much evil. She would have preferred letting things 
take their own course, and wait for time or some 
favourable accident to bring round the death of Mr. 
Burton, or such a change in his sentiments as would 
admit of the possibility of his receiving Rose as the 
wife of his son. But all this calculation was put out 
of gear completely by her husband's hostile encounter 
with his landlord. She saw at a glance how much, all 
her plans had been upset by the foolish escapade of 
the previous day, and how fatal to the programme she 
had marked down, and which, until now, had been so 
successful. A woman of even a milder temper than 
she unfortunately possessed might well be very angry 
on learning how much her deep-laid schemes had been 
imperilled by the folly of a drunken man, and all 
things considered, it is not surprising that she lost for 
a time all command of herself, and gave way to a 
burst of fury that perfectly appalled the unlucky 
visitor whose 'bald, disjointed chat' had called forth 
such a torrent of wrath. Anger so excessive, and so 
entirely out of proportion to the nature of the offence, 
was quite incoftiprehensible to Paddy Malone, who, 
not being in the secret of the private marriage, could 
not well understand why a few disrespectful words 
spoken under the influence of drink, and which most 
probably Mr, Burton had quite forgotten by that time, 
should constitute such a dreadful crime in the eyes of 
Mrs. Maguire, and lash her up to what was almost like 
an outbreak of insanity. He knew her to be a woman 
of very bad temper, and of a tongue still worse — what 
person in the parish of Dunroe did not know that 1 — 
but he was quite unprepared for the manner in which 
she had received his unlucky communication. At fii-st 
she was actually speechless from intense passion. 
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•while her face and lips were white and bloodless, and 
she glared in silence on the two men, as if she would 
have annihilated them on the spot. However, her 
silence did not last long, and she poured forth a volley 
of abuse that had lost nothing either in violence 
or intensity for having been restrained for a few 
moments. 

* An* you have the brass to sit there out foment me, 
Jack Maguire, wid your pipe in your mouth, an' to 
call yourself the man ov my house, afther bringin* 
ruination down on myself an' my innocent childher. 
That the same pipe may bust you open, I pray, the 
next time that you put it betune your jaws ! Oh, 
you common omedhawn! you mane, low, dirty 
bosthoon ! the very sight ov you is enough to set me 
mad. You great big ape ! that has no more sinse or 
gumption* in your cracked head than the little lamb 
that was yeaned abroad there last night. Oh, vo ! vo 1 
what did I ever do that deserved such great punish- 
ment as to be tied hand and fut to the likes ov you, 
a poor excuse ov a man, that hasn't wan grain ov 
sinse or rason in the whole crooked carkiss ov him ? 
Oh, holy saints ! look down on me wid pity this night, 
and pray for patience for me ! Och, mavrone ! 'tis I 
that wants it sorely !' 

* But, Hannah, asthore! just listen to me for wan 
minnit,* said poor John, with a lopk and tone of abject 
submission. 

'Don't let me hear wan word out of your mouth,' 
she said, or rather screamed, ' or FU be timpted to 
smash that pipe an' send it down your throat in 
smithereens. How dar you offer to spake a word, or 
make me an answer, when we're all of us ruinated oh 
the count ov you ? How many times did I ever tell 

* Gumption— tact 
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you that I'd put up with none ov your answers ? Oh, 
you ruffin ! you mane cowardly ruffin ! to thrate any 
woman as you thrate me. If you had only wan spark 
ov spirit, you'd go an' clift yourself, an never show 
your hangdog face in my sight agin/ 

While she was giving utterance to those amiable 
sentiments, Paddy looked at the husband, fully expect- 
ing to see him start up and silence her in some master- 
ful and summary way. It was what he would have 
done himself under similar circumstances, though he was 
by no means a cross or ill-tempered man, and he could 
not understand for the life of him why John did not 
by sheer force of hand and arm give the virago her 
quietus then and there. But though his wife was 
well qualified by nature to act the part of Katharine, 
poor John was no Petruchio, and the idea of rebelling 
against her long-established authority never once 
entered his thoughts. She had trained him too well 
for that. He was naturally meek and patient, and a 
long course of Hannah's discipline, that grew only 
stronger and more unmerciful for lack of opposition, 
had made those good qualities degenerate into the 
most abject cowardice. 

*0h, whisht, woman!' exclaimed Paddy, horrified 
by her violence, and unable to account for it in any 
reasonable manner. ' There was nothing at all said or 
done by any wan that would make you fly out ov 
your sivin sinsis that-a-way. For shame, Hannah 
Maguire ! I'm ralely surprised that a dacent woman 
like you would give yourself so great a latitude. Sure, 
if the man ov the house is a thrifle overtaken ov an 
odd time, 'tis the case ov many a good fellow besides, 
an' you have no call to be raisin' the dead in regard 
to it.' 

' Ah ! lay me alone, you foolish boy/ she replied 
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somewhat sobered by his remonstrance. ' Tisn't the 
whisky that I'm thinkin ov at all, at all. Sure, if he 
was dhrinkin' till he swallowed all the licker that's in 
Paudheen Buie^s public-house I wouldn't blame him, 
so as he kep' his tongue in his cheek. But to say that 
he outfaced his landlord, that he levelled his tongue 
at the masthor — oh, Paddy, asthore machree ! I can't 
have any patience when I think ov it 1' 

' Oh ! tut, tut, woman. 'Tis done now, an' it can't 
be undone agin ; there's no use in spilled milk but to 
call the cat to it. The masther is a dacent, quiet man, 
an' a rale gintleman, barrin^ the little dhrop he has 
from ould Cromwell, an' he's above doin' such a dirty 
turn as to take notice of anything a poor boy would 
say when he was comin' home from the fair a little 
heaiiiy. That isn't like Mr. Burton at all. He's dark 
an' silent in himself, but what hurt ? There's no mane- 
ness in him, an^ he'd scorn to take a dirty advantage 
of any wan/ 

' Don^t be frettin' me, Paddy, I tell you. You don^t 
know the heavy weight that^s lanin^ on my heart this 
night, nor how that man there is wearin' me out wid 
his foolishness. Oh, thin, Queen ov Heaven ! what 
came over me an^ ever to let him put a ring on my 
finger ! I never had a day^s look since the unlooky 
day that I joined him. Oh wisha ! bad scran to the 
first time that I ever sot eyes on his ugly face, the 
poor mane disciple ? 

She had been very handsome in her youth, this 
violent desperate woman, but I question if she had 
ever looked so handsome as she did at that moment. 
Though the mother of a daughter who was grown to 
woman's estate, she was not more than thirty-five 
years old, an age when many women are in their 
prime. Her figure, though it had lost the lightness 
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and elasticity of youth, was erect and stately; her 
hair was without one thread of silver to mar the 
richness of its purple gloss; her dark eyes were 
brilliant with excitement ; the finely curved lips and 
nostrils were quivering with intense passion. As 
Paddy looked on her, he no longer wondered at the 
slavish submission of her poor fond husband, who, 
with all his faults, loved her only too well. The state 
of abject slavery in which she kept him was never 
again a riddle to Paddy Malone, though he might be 
surprised at the means she made use of to enforce it. 

' Arrah, take yourself aisy, woman alive !' he cried, 
trying to silence her. ' I often seen quare women, 
an* unrasonable women; but the likes ov you I never 
kem acrass in all my born days before. Be the tare 
ov war ! if that woman ov mine was aiquil to you, I*d 
give her such a fine lambasting that she'd soon lam 
manners on the stringth ov it. Begor ! I'd soon take 
the stiffness out ov her backbone an' the roughness off 
her tongue wid the help ov a good stout wattle, an' 
no wan would begridge me to do it aither. An' if this 
poor fool ov a man was to take a wattle an' give you 
the full weight ov it, it would do you a power ov good, 
I^m thinkin'.' 

To this plain speaking, which at another time she 
would have replied to with the very richest abuse in her 
vocabulary, as well as by what she herself would' call 
* a wipe ov the tongs,' Hannah Maguire, strange to 
say, made no answer whatever. She only rocked her- 
self back and forward, moaning and groaning as if she 
was suffering intense pain, either of mind or body, 
while now and again she gave vent to some abrupt 
and passionate exclamation. The two men sat looking 
at her in silence, but with very different thoughts. 
Her husband, who alone was aware of the real motive. 
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of her great excitement, was not surprised by its 
violence; but Paddy, who did not possess the key 
to her feelings, could in no way §iccount for the tem- 
pest of passion which in some extraordinary way had 
been conjured up by his unlucky visit. 

' Look here, Hannah,* he said to her, when she had 
fairly exhausted herself, 'if I did any mischief by 
comin' here to-night — an* dear knows, it was the last 
thought in my mind — I*m willin' to make amends for 
it before I go away agin.' Now, as this man ov yours 
was so foolish as to get dhrunk at the fair, an* to give 
the masther all sorts when he was on his way home, 
an as I was so foolish as to let the cat out ov the bag 
in regard to it, the dickens a wan ov me will lave out 
the house this night till I make him take the book 
agin th^ licker ; that's the laste that both ov us can 
do to give you satisfaction, an' plase God we'll do that 
same.' 

* Oh, thin, the blessin* ov God an' the holy saints be 
down on you this blessed night, Paddy Malone, avick 
machree!' exclaimed Mrs. Maguire, starting to her 
feet. 

* Well, you see, ma'am, there's nothing at all in this 
varsal world aiquil to sthrikin' while the iron is hot,' 
observed Paddy sententiously. '* If We don't swear 
him to-night, the sorra wan ov me knows whin we'll 
be able to swear him — that's my notion of the matther. 
Is there such a thing at all in the house as a prayer- 
book ?' 

' I tould ye before that I'd take no oath !' cried 
John, with desperate resolution, ' an' I mane to stick 
to it.' 

* Did you, inagh V How dar you say such a thing, 
an' I to the fore Y exclaimed his Xantippe, advancing 
her clenched fist to within an inch of his nose. ' Is 
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that your thanks to the dacent boy that's doin' his 
holy davors to put some sinse an' rason into your cract 
head. Bad manners to me ! but if I hear another word 
crooked or straight out ov you, barrin' the words ov 
the oath. Til give you a wipe ov the tongs across the 
face that you won't forget this side o* Christmas. How 
dar you say you will or you won't while I'm here 
foment you ? Now, Paddy avillish,* don't you listen 
afther that to any wan that says this man has no sperit, 
for you can see wid your own two eyes that he has, an' 
plinty ov it too. But sure you seen an' h'ard him- 
self, so I needn't say any more on the head ov it. 
Och, mavrone ! if I'm not the poor misfortunate 
heart-broken woman this day, pladin' wid the likes 
ov him !' 

* Get the prayer-book, woman alive — get the prayer- 
book at wanst,' exclaimed Paddy, with the air of one 
who has important business to transact. 

But here an unexpected difficulty presented itself. 
Not one of the family at Knockbuie was acquainted 
with the mysteries of reading, with the exception of 
Rose, and she always kept her prayer-book locked up, 
lest it should be injured by the children. Both Paddy 
and Hannah well knew that unless the oath were 
taken on some kind of book, to be solemnly kissed 
when the words had been pronounced, John would not 
consider it in a religious .light, or in any way binding 
on his conscience. Not only would he try to evade it, 
but they had a shrewd suspicion that he would even 
go the length of saying that he had taken no oath at 
all, and act accordingly. In this dilemma, what was 
to be done ? The two allied powers looked at each 
other with very blank faces, and poor John drew a 
long breath of relief. 

* Avillish— dear. 
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*0h, be tte livin' jingo! but we're all right/ ex- 
claimed Paddy, triumphantly, as he drew from his 
pocket a small parcel tied up in brown paper. * Here 
is a Vosther that I bought at the fair istherday, for 
little Patsey, an' be great good luck I never tuck it 
out ov my pocket since. His masther is tazin' me 
this long time to buy him a Vosther, for he says the 
little chap is very bright at the figures entirely. You 
see yourself now. Jack, the good ov risin' out ov the 
whisky. Wanst upon a time, I'd spind the money 
that I ped for this book in drink, an' now I gave it 
instead for the book that Patsey can take to school 
wid him to-morra.' 

* See that, why !' ejaculated Hannah, in chorus, * an' 
wasn't it the height ov look that you forgot to take it 
out ov your pocket when you wint home last night !' 

Having taken the 'Vosther' out of its brown paper 
wrap, Paddy presented it formally to John, at the same 
time assuming as much as possible the voice and 
manner of the clerk of the sessions court administerins: 
the oath to a witness. 

' Now, Jack, a bouhal, take the book an' repate the 
words afther me. In for a pinny, in for a pound. You 
know you must take the oath in the ind, an' you may 
as well take it fust as last, an' get it over you. So in 
the name ov St. Patrick, here goes ' 

The face of honest John at this moment would be 
a good study for a painter. It expressed the most 
abject cowardice and terror, combined with the utmost 
reluctance to perform the disagreeable task that was 
set before him. He put the book aside with a motion 
of his hand, and looked most imploringly from one to 
the other of his tormentors, but all in vain. He was 
fairly in the toils, and though he might struggle, he 
should submit. 
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' Come now, Jack, my buck, repate the words afther 
me/ said Paddy, forcing the * Vosther * into his rehictant 
hand ; and then, in a voice that he intended to be 
judicial as well as reverent, he continued, 'I swear in 
tlie presence ov God an* His holy angels an' saints 
why don't you go an X 

' I'm lookin' at you. Jack,' said his wife, in a warning 
voice, and thus admonished, the culprit took the book 
in his hand and repeated the words. 

'Oh, stop a minnit, Paddy a hagur!' interrupted 
Hannah, ' he has the book in his left hand, instid ov 
the right, an* if we aren't very cute he'll sell the pass 
on us entirely, he's such a skamin' rogue.' 

^ Begor, then, I'll take care that he won^t sell the 
pass on me, if he was twice as cute,' replied Paddy, 
putting the book into John's right hand. ' Now begin 
agin,' and he went over the formula once more. John 
repeated the words after him, and then Paddy added, 

* that I won't let a dhrop ov whisky, barrin' it's a pint 
ov porther, inside my lips, widin the dure ov a public- 
house ' 

But he was once more interrupted by Hannah. 

' Oh, Paddy, a'ra gal ! what's the good ov swear- 
in' him from takin' it iriside the dure, if we don't 
swear him agin' the outside as well. If we don't have 
it all in black an' white, he's so great a villain that 
hell surely circumvint us. It's the thruth I'm 
tellin' you. Swear him outside an' inside, Paddy 
avick.' 

* Faix then, ma'am, 'tis you that just settled it,' said 
Paddy, with a roguish twinkle in his eye, and his 
good-humoured face lighted up with irrepressible fun. 

* As we're killin' you at all, honest man, we may as 
well kill you dacent. Come now. Jack, as you're 
taking the oath at all, you may as well take it hand- 
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somely. Now say the words afther me, bould an' 
sthrong. Inside or outside the dure of a public-house, 
or a tint at a fair, or any other place in Ireland 
ground from this night out.* 

John gravely and slowly repeated the words, and 
then he added, by way of a rider : * Till this day twelve 
months,' and then, highly deb'ghted at having out- 
witted them so well, he kissed the book with a smack 
that resounded through the house like a pistol shot. 
Then, flinging it on the table, he threw himself back 
in his chair with a loud laugh. 

* Oh, begor, he did us there !* cried the amazed 
Paddy. 

' Oh, Paddy Malone, you foolish boy ! what did I 
tell you. That man there is able to circumvint the 
ould boy himself, wid the height ov skamin' an' 
ci'ookedness. You must begin all over agin ; an' Paddy 
asthore ! take good care that you get a firmer hoult ov 
him now than you had before.' 

' I tuck that oath to plase ye both, an' I'll not take 
any more to plase myself,* said John, doggedly. 
Even the poor hunted stag will show a bold front 
when fairly brought to bay. 'I think ye may be 
very well satisfied with ye*r night*s work, both ov ye, 
an* let me go to bed in pace an* quietness. I*m kilt 
intirely from the pair ov ye, an* that*s the thruth, if 
it was to be the last word I'd ever say. I*m done wid 
ye Aow, an* dear knows, thati*s an aise to me. So 
good-night, an* good-look,* and before either of his 
tormentors could stop him, he had brushed past them, 
and darted into the little den that he dignified by 
calling his sleeping-room. 

His wife did not follow and bring him back, as 
Paddy fully expected she would have done. The 
truth is, she knew she could go to a certain length 
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with her husband, but beyond that point she could not 
succeed in moving him as much as a hair's breadth. 
The much-enduring man could bear a great deal, and 
did bear it every day of his life, but if goaded too 
much he would get restive, and break out into open 
rebellion against the conjugal authority that was 
strained so tightly. As she said, ' there were times 
thai) he*d nather lade nor dhrive;* and when these times 
came round she was wise enough to give way a little, 
for she knew that relaxing the curb at the right 
moment, would the better enable her to draw it soon 
again as tightly as before. 

' We won't mind him any more to-night,' she said, 
' and now that he's gone, I'm free to own that we didn't 
do so badly afther all. I never would be able to make 
him take that oath at all, only that I had you to 
back me up. God reward you, Paddy, an' power down 
all sorts ov good luck on yourself, an' on the woman 
that owns you, ai>* lave ye both long together over 
yer childher! Sure, twelve months itself is betther 
than nothing at all— eyeh ! who knows but before the 
time is up, yourself an' meself may be able to come 
round him agin, an* book him for another twist? 
Anyhow, 'twas good luck entirely for us to make 
him say outside as well as inside, Faix^ clever as he 
is, he won't be able to get over them words.' 

' Well, indeed, Hannah, I think you may be well 
pleased wid what was done, for 'pon my conscience 
it was more than what I expected, though we wor 
two to wan. Now, before I go, I have something to 
say to you, an' don^t be angry wid me for sayin' it. 
Now that Jack has plased you so far as to take his 
oath agin the licker, you ought to be more quiet an' 
soft wid him than what you mostly are. Fair an* aisy 
goes far in a long day's journey, an' a spoonful ov 
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honey gathers more flies than a gallon ov vinegar^ 
He's a soft, good-hearted, poor fellow, an' desarves 
good thratemint, for he wouldn't hurt a fly, an* 'tis aisy 
to manage him, if you only go the right way about it. 
So, in the name ov God, Hannah, you may as well 
turn over a new lafe for the futhur, an* be quite an' 
lawhy* wid him, instid ov always scouldin* an' bally- 
raggin'. Now take my adwice, an' if you do, it will 
be betther for you an' your family than if you med 
him take twinty more oaths to the back ov the wan 
that he tuck to-night.' 

After this sage piece of advice, delivered in a very 
oracular manner, and with many winks and grimaces^ 
that were intended to be most impressive, Paddy 
Malone went away in the direction of his own house. 
However, he knew by the angry expression on Mr&. 
Maguire's face that his advice was very unacceptable 
to her, and that she thought he was very officious in 
presuming to offer it. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

RACHEL MOURNING FOR HER CHILDREN. 

* Oh, my fair son ! 
My life, my joy, my food— my all the world !* 

When it was known in the house and parish of 
Dunroe that the kind mistress, the gracious bene- 
factress, was stricken down by severe illness, there 
was universal mourning and lamentation. A deep 
hush fell upon the house, and all the servants and 
the people who came in and went out again did so 

* Lawhy— agreeable. 
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in a subdued, awe-struck sort of way, that plainly 
testified how very dear she was to them all. Of 
course old Nelly was established in the sick-room 
as head nurse, an office for which her great experience, 
as well as her watchful, untiring affection for her 
charge, most especially qualified her to fill. Under 
her careful direction Isabel proved herself to be a 
most efficient aide-de'Camp. Very good nurses they 
both were, and whatever were their other short- 
comings, want of love or indifference could not be 
ranked among them. They might have lacked the 
critical skill of professional nurses, but that was 
amply compensated for by the most untiring and 
tender watchfulness. One or the other, and most 
generally both of them, always stood by the sufferer's 
bed, watching her every movement, anticipating her 
every wish, and trying by the tenderest love to 
deprive sickness of half its pain. If she slept, she 
was sure that the first object on which her eye should 
rest when she awoke again would be the anxious face 
of one of them bent down over her, while the other, as 
a matter of course, would not be far away. She often 
wondered, in a dreamy sort of way, whether they 
ever slept at all, whether they ate or drank, or how it 
was that they contrived to keep up their health, 
always shut up in one room as they were. But these 
speculations were only like dark shadows flitting 
across a mind disordered by severe illness and un- 
strung by great mental trouble; however, for the 
most part, she did' not think at all, but lay passive 
and supine, like a baby whose body was weak and 
whose mind was a blank. Day succeeded day, and 
night followed after night, and still she lay on her 
bed, suffering and silent; but none of those who 
watched over her with such tender solicitude could 
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tell whether she was to live or die. And as the time 
wore on, and she showed no signs of amendment, but 
rather became more feeble and weak, they never grew 
ifaint or weary, never relaxed for a moment their un- 
tiring vigilance. If there was any change in them, 
it was that they were more patient and self- 
forgetful. 

From the moment that her physician pronounced 
Mrs. Burton to be seriously ill, her husband haunted 
the sick-room like a troubled spirit ; but though he 
came there often, he never remained very long. 
While in the sick-room he spoke very little, never 
interfered with the two nurses, or made any sugges- 
tion to them, appearing quite satisfied that they were 
doing everything that was right and necessary, and 
after standing quietly beside the bed, would go away, 
to return again in a short time. In a more than usual 
degree he was a self-contained, silent man, and it was 
only one well acquainted with him could guess the 
intensity of his feelings and the depth of his sorrow ; 
all the greater from having been so long and sternly 
controlled. It was only now that Isabel and Nelly 
gained a true idea of the great affection he felt for his 
wife, an affection that was latterly much increased by 
the terrible sorrow in which they were equal sharers. 
They always knew that he was attached to her after a 
curious fashion of his own, but the absorbing anxiety, 
the feverish tenderness that he felt now, and could 
not hide from them, took them completely by surprise. 
It seemed to them as if he had never known her true 
value, never prized her as she deserved, until now, 
when in all human probability he was about to lose 
her for ever. 

Often when he was standing motionless and silent 
beside the bed, Isabel wondered if he were repenting 

VOL. I. 16 
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him of all the sternness and lack of sympathy he had 
shown to the gentle wife, who had never once re- 
proached him even by a careless or random word. 
She had ever been the pearl of wives to him : patient, 
forbearing, and affectionate, and loyal to the core of 
her heart. She could say with the unhappy Spanish 
Eatherine : 

* Heaven witness, 
I have been to you a true and humble wife. 
At all times to your will comformable ; 
Ever in fear to kindle your dislike, 
Yea. subject to ^our countenance, glad or sorry, 
As 1 saw it inclmed. When was tne hour 
I ever contradicted your desire, 
Or made it not mine, too V 

When Shakespeare put this beautiful passage into 
the mouth of the poor discarded queen^ he must have 
had an almost intuitive sense of the myriads of women 
, who could say it with just as much propriety and 
truth. If they could not say it or read it — for, alas 
that I must admit it! there are multitudes of people in 
the world to whom Shakespeare is quite' unknown — 
they could feel what he has said so well in their heart 
of hearts. Though the poor helpless wife of Maurice 
Burton, lying on her bed of delirious suffering, could 
not speak to him words to that effect, Isabel, in her 
own mind, spoke them for her. But what his thoughts 
were, neither she nor anyone else could know. His 
face was grave and troubled, and his movements rest- 
less and excited, but beyond that he made no sign. 
He spoke very little in those days, and that little only 
to make inquiries in the sick-room, or to give some 
necessary instructions about their business to the 
servants and the men about the farm and yard. They 
all came to him every morning for his orders, and in the 
evening to tell him how those orders had been executed, 
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but that was all he knew of the outside world. He 
never left the house, and all his journeys were from the 
parlour to the sick-room and back again. Isabel always 
contrived that his meals should be served up regularly 
and comfortably, and what was almost as good, she 
managed to sit at table and partake of them with him. 
It would have been very sad and lonely for the old 
man in that time of trial but for Isabel, aiid so he told 
her one day. to her great surprise as weU as gratifica- 
tion. 

' It was Providence sent you into this house, my 
dear,' he said ; ' I cannot imagine what we should do 
without you, for you are a true daughter to us now, in 
this sore strait. More than that I cannot say in your 
praise.' 

' And what could I be but a true daughter to you 
both,' replied the girl, with her eyes full of tears, * for 
what have you been to me but true and loving parents ? 
I never knew any father but you, nor any mother but 
the one who is lying- — ' 

She could not finish the sentence ; her voice died 
away in sobs, and she ran out of the room to avoid 
adding to his grief by the sight of her own. 

At last, after many days and nights of alternate 
delirium and stupor, the poor invalid sank into a calm 
deep sleep, which the physician declared was the crisis 
of the fever, and on the issue of which depended 
either life or death. The most profound quiet was 
enjoined, so that this healing sleep should be as long 
and refreshing as possible. Accordingly, strict orders 
were sent downstairs that all the doors should be closed, 
no strangers whatever admitted beyond the outer gates, 
and all the dogs removed to a distant part of the faipn, 
lest they should make the slightest noise by barking 
or growling. All the servants that could be dispensed 

16—2 
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with were ordered to leave the house until evening, 
and the few that remained behind were cautioned to 
be as silent as possible. Never before had the house 
of Dunroe been so still and quiet as it was during the 
hours of that long anxious day, during which its 
mistress lay in the balance between life and death. 

All day long the three devoted watchers sat in the 
sick-room, hushing their very breath almost, lest it 
should break the repose that was of so much conse- 
quence to the frail shadow lying motionless before 
them. None of them thought of food or warmth, 
though the day was bitterly cold, and no fire was per- 
mitted in the room. They asked for nothing better 
than to see the dear object of their solicitude sleeping 
calmly and tranquilly the blessed sleep that was to 
restore her again to health and strength. Mr. Burton 
sat at one side of the bed, and his niece on the other, 
while Nelly sat crouched down on the floor, in the 
shadow of the long merino hangings that fell from the 
roof of the bed in heavy voluminous folds. Never 
since the day when she had spoken her first articulate 
word had poor Nelly's tongue so long a holiday as 
this, and it went far to disprove the general opinion 
that she could not be silent for longer than a minute 
«at a time, even if her life depended on her doing so. 
But she could do for love what she could not do for 
anything else, and no mouse in the immediate vicinity 
of its grand enemy, the cat, ever kept more still and 
quiet than she did during the hours of that long 
anxious day. 

It was not until evening had well set in that Mrs. 
Burton awoke. The fever had altogether left her, but 
she was as weak and languid as a new-born babe. 
She knew them all, and spoke a few words just to tell 
them she was better, and hoped to be spared to them 
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a little longer, and then she dropped off into another 
sleep that lasted far into the night. The anxious 
watchers knew now that she was their own once more, 
although she would require the greatest care for a 
long time to come. But the great strain was taken 
off their hearts, and they could now breathe freely for 
the first time for many long weary days of harrowing 
suspense. 

Mr. Burton and his niece went down to the parlour 
to eat something ; it could not be called a dinner, for 
no cooking was allowed to be done in the house that 
day. However, Isabel had managed pretty well. She 
had cold meat, and cheese, and grapes from the hot- 
house, which, with a glass of hot punch afterwards, 
made quite a luxurious dinner for her uncle. Indeed, 
he said that in all his life he had never dined so well 
or so comfortably. He was not in the humour just 
then to find fault with whatever was placed before 
him, although in general he was fastidious enough. 
His mind was relieved from the apprehension of an 
impending calamity, compared with which, all that 
had gone before would count for nothing. Besides, he 
was extremely hungry, and his long fast had provided 
him with the Spartan sauce that makes even the 
plainest food inviting and grateful. Nelly got a cup 
of tea for Isabel and herself, which they much pre- 
ferred to any other refreshment, so late in the 
evening. 

When the invalid again awoke, she was still better 
than they had ventured to hope, and the doctor de- 
clared that all she wanted now was quiet and judi- 
cious careful nursing. Yet, although these were not 
wanting, her recovery was extremely slow. Not 
only was her body weak and enfeebled, but a mortal 
languor seemed to have settled down on her mind. 
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She never spoke but when it was absolutely necessary; 
she never asked a question, or appeared to take any 
interest in the affairs of the house. She took no note 
of how time went on, or whether the day was fine or 
the contrary. She lay back in her bed day after day, 
moveless, silent, and weighed down by an intense 
melancholy that nothing could dispel. If they spoke 
to her, and tried to rouse her out of this dreadful 
apathy, which they often did as time went on, she 
replied in monosyllables, and then relapsed again into 
the old gloomy silence. She was very patient and 
gentle, grateful for the least mark of kindness from 
those about her, and never objected to do anything 
they required, or to eat and drink what they con- 
sidered was fit for her. But it was quite easy to see 
that the spring of her life was broken. The motive- 
power that had animated her mind, and had given it 
force and vitality, was quite dormant, if not altogether 
extinct. The balance had been too rudely shaken to 
recover its equilibrium without a painful and violent 
struggle, if it ever was to do so — a matter that now 
appeared to be very doubtful indeed. 

In saying this, I do not mean that Mrs. Burton had 
lost her faculties, or was in any danger of losing them, 
either permanently or for a time. They were only 
dulled and blunted by the great affliction she had 
endured, combined with the prostrating effects of long 
and severe illness. She was quite coherent and rational 
in all that she did say, and the expression of her face 
was as sweet and sensible as it had ever been. But 
that face, that was once so cheerful and sunny, now 
habitually wore a look of the deepest sadness ; no smile 
ever lighted up its paleness, no ray of sunshine ever 
came to dissipate the cloud of despair that had settled 
QU it like a mask. »She knew all those who were about 
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her, but she was neither glad to see them when they 
came to her bedside, nor sorry when they went away. 
It was as if all the fountains of thought and feeling 
had been frozen up within her soul. 

During all this time she never mentioned her son's 
name, or made the least allusion to him in any way. 
Whfether she still remembered him at all, either with a 
clear consciousness of the sad circumstances that at- 
tended his departure, or only with a vague misty idea 
that he |was absent, and that there was something 
unpleasant connected with his absence, they could not 
tell. She never asked for him, or if there had been 
any letter or message from him since he had left home. 
Isabel often wished to speak to her of him, hoping 
that the very sound of his name might have the effect 
of rousing her from this gloomy lethargy, and awaken 
in her mind some interest, even though it should be a 
painful one. But she was deterred by the fear of 
making matters still worse than they were. The 
experiment might be a success, but, on the other hand, 
it might prove to be a signal failure, and utterly des- 
troy the mind that was still so weak and wavering. 
Too strong and sudden a gust of wind might altogether 
extinguish the feeble light that was only glimmering 
in the socket, and required calm handling and a gentle 
atmosphere to nurse it into a clear, steady flame. It 
was this fear of doing harm, or rather of undoing the 
good that had been done, which deterred the poor girl 
from mentioning the name of her son to the invalid, a 
name that seemed as much a dead letter in that house, 
as if the unfortunate owner of it had been buried for 
many years in his grave. 

* Would you not like to leave your bed and sit a 
little in the window, or by the fire V Isabel said to her 
one day. * Do, dear aunt, it would rouse you and be 
a little change.' 
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' I don't want any change. I am very comfortable 
as I am/ was Mrs. Burton's feeble reply. 

' But being always in bed is not good for you. The 
doctor says you will never get well until you can leave 
the bed, even for a little, ev^ day. Do try it for a 
quarter of an hour, or even ten minutes, just to make 
a beginning.' 

' To-morrow, dear, not to-day. I will try and sit up 
a little to-moiTow, just to please you,' and with this 
answer Isabel was obliged to be content. 

But when the morrow came the invalid was just as 
reluctant to rise, or even make an effort to do it, as 
she was the day before, and always had some excuse 
for Isabel, who was too soft-hearted to persevere in 
asking her to do what manifestly seemed to give her a 
good deal of pain. 

On another occasion Isabel had been in the sick- 
room all day, and as usual had employed herself in 
doing some fine needlework. But the fast increasing 
gloom of a winter's evening compelled her to lay her 
work aside earlier than she wished, and she sat by the 
fire quite idle, for it was too soon to light the candles. 
Perfect silence had reigned in the house all day, for 
Mrs. Burton had not spoken, and Nelly had gone in 
the morning to the nearest town to make some pur- 
chases for the use of the house, and was not yet returned. 
Mr. Burton was absent from home on business, and 
was not expected to return until late at night. So 
Isabel had spent the whole day in the sick-room quite 
alone, and now that her work had to be pdt by, she 
felt very lonely and sad. Strange to say, though she 
had been so long deprived of air and exercise, and 
grieved and harassed in many ways, yet her health was 
as perfect as it had ever been, and her mind, at all times 
sensible and practical, maintained still its even balance. 
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4ind wa& as calm as in the old pleasant times when her 
life had no troubles and her horizon was without a cloud. 
She was not one to sit down and pine because a reverse 
had come to her^ and the sky that had been once so 
bright had become suddenly overcast by gloomy clouds. 
•On the contrary, she would brace up her mind with 
all its energies to face the tempest^ and it would be a 
very severe one indeed that could beat her down so 
thoroughly that she could not rebound again. But on 
this particular evening she was quite worn out. She 
was weary in body from sitting all day in one position, 
•and out of spirits and faint in heart, as heaven knows 
she well might be ! She had gone through as much 
during the last few months as would have knocked 
over another person whose physical and mental organi- 
sation were inferior to her own; and if she now 
<irooped a little, and felfc, though but for a moment, 
that the burden laid on her young head was hard 
and heavy, it would hardly have been a matter of 
much surprise. 

After she had eaten her solitary dinner, she came 
back again, and took her seat beside the bed, and then, 
finding that her aunt was not disposed to speak, she 
went to her chair near the fire. In all her young life 
she had never felt so much depressed before. But she 
knew that this was not a wholesome state of mind, 
. and she tried to escape from it. She felt that she was 
of more use now to her uncle and aunt than she ever 
was before, and for that very reason her life and health 
were valuable to them, and for their sake should be 
carefully preserved. There are some minds so well 
constituted that it is positive enjoyment and renewed 
life to them to have imperative duties to perform, as 
well as a precise rdle laid down for them to follow. It 
is like breathing the pure air of the mountain-top, 
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after having been long enervated by the thick un- 
wholesome fog of the valley below. It braces them up 
with a courage that makes them ready to do great 
things and make great sacrifices. It makes light of 
trifles, it ennobles sorrow, and it gifts the heart with 
a patience and endurance that are almost sublime in 
the magnificence of their self-denial. This abnegatioi^ 
of self at the call of duty, this taking up of an addi- 
tional burden, even though it be weariness to the spirit 
and vexation to the flesh, is the great school in which 
the lessons of Heaven are taught. But it is not on 
earth that the rewards and prizes are bestowed. We 
may attend this divine school here below ; and happy >• 
thrice happy, are ' they who learn in it, and practice 
what it teaches ; but it is in heaven alone that th&. 
premiums shall be given away that have been earned 
in that school ! 

It was almost night when Nelly returned home, and 
before she eat anything she went upstairs to the sick- 
room. The moment she came vrithin the light of the- 
fire, Isabel knew that she had good news, or at all 
events something of a very pleasant nature to com- 
municate. The old woman's face, that for many weeks- 
past had been so troubled and grave, was now lighted 
up with smiles, though her eyes were swimming in a 
moisture that a look or word might cause to overflow. 
It was not easy to tell whether she would laugh or 
cry; it might be one just as likely as the other. But 
it was perfectly evident that something had occurred 
to excite her, and also that the something was of a. 
joyful nature. 

The girl's heart leaped up within her, but she had 
presence of mind enough to control herself in her 
aunt's room. She laid her hand on Nelly's arm, and 
drew her gently on to the lobby outside the door. 
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* Oh, Nelly ! you have surely heard somethiug of 
Master Willie/ she said, in a low, earnest tone. * You 
have seen him, or you have heard of him.' 

*You jest said it, asthore gedl!* wid your own 
purty mouth. I didn't see him, foreer !* but I h'ard 
ov him, an' sure that's the next best thing to seein' 
him.' 

* So it is, Nelly. God be thanked for all His mercies ! 
they are often nearest us when we think them farthest 
off. But what did you hear? Don't keep me in 
suspense, for pity's sake.' 

* Faik, 'em sure. Miss Belle, 'tis I that won't, you 
may take your book oath on that. Sure, I thought 
Vd never reach home in time to tell you the good 
news. I was runnin' a'most the whole way, an' signs 
on, my poor ould back is jest as if you had a rapin'- 
hook cuttin' it in two halves.' 

* Well, you can go to bed as soon as you like, and 
remain there all day to-morrow, to give yourself a 
good rest But the good news, Nelly ? You are not 
telling it to me, and you know how very anxious I 
am to hear it.^ 

* In coorse, miss. Them was the very words that I 
said beyant there in the town to Lanty Malone. 
'' 'Tis Miss Belle herself that will be proud to hear it," 
ses I to him ; "an' why not ? Sure, they are all the 
same as brother an' sister," ses I. Don't you know 
Lanty Malone, miss V 

'I do not; but it is of no consequence. Go on.* 

* Well, you see, miss, he's brother to Condy, Masther 
Willie's boy. They have another brother, Paddy 
Malone, who lives westwards, and has a snug house 
an' bit ov land from the masther, part of the lands ov 

* Asthore geAl ! — my bright love ! 
t Foreer !— alas ! 
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• 

Knockbuie. They are all very dacent, honest boys, 
an' so they ought to be, for they come ov a good ould 
stock. The grandmother ov the Malones was half- 
sisther to the first wife that was married to my uncle 
Jack MacMahon ; more betoken people used to call him 
Shawn Bower, becase he was hard ov heaiin'. You 
h'ard tell ov him, ov coorse.' 

*Yes, yes; of course I did. But the good news, 
Nelly ; you can tell me the rest at another time,' cried 
Isabel, whose every nerve was quivering with im- 
patience and excitement. 

* Oh, thin, sure I'm comin' to it as fast as ever I can, 
only you interrupt me every minnit. Long ago you'd 
have it all, if you'd only listen to me.' 

^ Well, go on; I won't interrupt you any more,' said 
Miss Burton, who saw that the old woman was in full 
swing for a gossip, and should be suffered to tell her 
story in her own way, if it were to be told at all. 
Now that Nelly had the opportunity of talking, she 
was determined to make up for the strict silence she 
had been obliged to observe for a long time. 

* Well, miss, about poor Masther Willie ; sure, I'm 
comin' to it as fast as I can. Whin I went out this 
mornin', 'tis little I thought I'd get news ov my bouhal 
bawn * before I'd see the green grass ov Dunroe again 
at night. But sure, I knew well that I'd have good 
look this day, ov all days in the [year, for the first 
person I met when I set out on my ramble in the 
mornin' was Thige Dhuv.+ That's the name the 
nabours put on him, miss, becase he's black an' 
swarthy in himself, an*, you know, 'tis grate good 
look intirely to have the first wan you meet whin 
you're goin' a journey a man, an' a black man above 

* Bouhal bawn— my fair boy. 

t Thige Dhuv— black haired Thady. 
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all. You may be sare, miss, 'twas meself that gave 
Thige the top ov the mornin' wid all the veins ov my 
heart. An' would you b'lieve me, Miss Belle ! I wasn't 
twinty yards farther on whin I met his wife, that has 
hair as red as a carrot, though her skin is as white as 
milk. An' why wouldn't it ? sure she sould her hair 
for it, as the sayin' is. Now, I ask you, miss, wasn't 
it the heighth ov good look that it wasn't her I 
met the first? — a woman, an' a red-haired woman, 
worse again ! But you're not mindin' me, miss.' 

' I am,' answered Isabel, in despair. ' But, Nelly, 
for goodne&s* sake pass over that, and tell me about 
my cousin.' 

* I'm comin' to it hard an' fast, never fear. Only I 
thought I may as well tell you that it was no surprise 
or admiration to me to get the good news, in regard ov 
the grate look that I had airly in the day. Well, my 
jewil, I may as well finish my story, for I see you're 
gettin' impatient, an' sure, that's no wondher what- 
somever. But you often h'ard the ould sayin' that 
good news is always in saison, whatever time it comes. 
I didn't hear it till I was takin' a walk down Pound 
Lane for meself, an' thinkin' ov nothin' in the wide 
world, when who should come acrass me, ov all the 
birds in the air an' the fishes ov the say, but Lanty 
Malone. " Blur an agers, Nelly MacMahon !" ses he, 
** is it yourself that's in it ?" — *' It is, Lanty," ses I, 
" all that's left ov me, an' what's the best news wid 
you ?" ses I. " Begor, I have news for you that 
you'll be glad to hear, an' I was lookin' out for you 
to tell it," ses he. " Oh, thin," ses I, " 'tis about poor 
Masther Willie, for no other news would make me 
glad at the present time but news ov him," ses L 
"By Saint Bridget! you hit the right nail on the 
head this time/' ses he ; " but sure, I always knew 
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that you wor no fool, but a cate woman that knew 
wljen two an' two med four," ses he. "But more- 
over," seshe ' 

* This is perfectly intolerable/ interrupted the young 
lady, whose patience by this time was completely ex- 
hfiusted. 'For heaven's sake come to the point at 
once ! or if you will not do that, then go away and 
leave me in peace. How can you have the heart to 
worry me with all this nonsense, when you see how 
anxious I am " 

' Miss Belle, a'ra geal ! don't ever hurry any man's 
horse in the heat ov the day. How can 1 come to it 
when you won't listen to me? "I seen Masther 
Willie," ses Lanty, "an* he was wid me down to 
Limerick." You see, miss, Lanty is the captain ov the 
Lady Frances — that's the packet-boat, you know, that 
goes to Limerick twice a week an' back agin. " Well, 
Nelly," sis he, " Masther Willie was wid me as far 
as Limerick, an' mighty good company the same young 
gintleman is, an' I never would think the voyage too 
long, when he'd be aboord wid me," sis he. "The 
sorra much ov the ould Cromwellian dhrop is in him," 
ses he. '* I dunno where he was had at all, but I sup- 
pose that you changed him whin you wor nursin' him, 
Nelly," ses he, an' you'd think, miss, that he'd die 
laughin'. " Sure, 'tis after his mother an' her people 
he takes, Lanty," ses I, "an' give me whatever message 
or letther he gave you for his poor mother that almost 
died on his account." — " Faix, you'll be burned for a 
witch wan ov these days," ses he, "for he did gi' me a 
letther, surely, an' I have it for you safe an' sound/' ses 
he. " An' why, in the name ov St. Pathrick didn't 
you sind it before now ?" sis I. " That's aisier said 
than done," ses he ; " the Lady Frances was run into 
by another boat in the Pool of Limerick, an' what had 
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I to do but to put back agin' an' have the damage 
made good ; see had I ? T only came back two days 
4igo, an' I was lookin* out for yourself, or Condy, or 
some wan from Dunroe, in town to-day, as it was 
market-day, that I'd give it to. If I didn't come 
across some ov ye," ses he, " I was intindin' to send 
the little gossoon over to Dunroe wid it to-morrow."' 

* Have you the letter, Nelly V asked Isabel, quite 
exhausted by listening to the old woman's inveterate 
loquacity. 

'Faith, I'm sure I have, miss.' Did you think that 
I'd be such an omadhawn as to come home widout it ? 

* Then give it to me at once !' cried Isabel, in a tone 
that showed Nelly she would not submit to be trifled 
with any longer. The letter was at last produced, 
wrapped up in many folds of dirty brown paper, and 
tied with twine, which packing was evidently the 
handiwork of the skipper of the Lady Frances, for it 
smelled most villainously of tobacco-smoke and tar 
combined, but all these wraps were intended doubtless 
for its better preservation and safe delivery. 

' Now, Nelly, you can go downstairs and have some- 
thing to eat,' said Miss Burton, * but don't speak of this 
letter to anyone. Master Willie might have intended 
that his mother alone should know where he is and 
what he is doing, and she may wish to keep its con- 
tents a secret. When you return here after eating 
your supper, I shall tell you all that is in the letter, 
but you must promise me not to speak of it to anyone 
unless I give you leave to do so. Will you promise 
me this V 

* An' welcome, miss.' 

* Very well. I know I can depend on your promise. 
Go now, and come back when you have had your 
supper.' 
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The old woman went downstairs, and Isabel returned 
to her aunt's room. She sat down again by the fire^ 
and set about disengaging the letter from its volumi- 
nous wrappings. It was directed in her cousin's well- 
known handwriting, and written on a bit of coarse 
common paper, got evidently from Lanty Malone on 
board the Lady Frances. She held it in her hand a 
long time, doubtful whether she should show it now 
to Mrs. Burton, or wait a little longer until that lady'a, 
recovery was more advanced. The joy of receiving a 
letter from her son might restore and brighten her 
shattered faculties, and lead to perfect health of body 
as well as mind, while on the other hand it might give 
her such a shock as would destroy her reason alto- 
gether. It was a perilous position in which the girl 
was placed, and she knew that her responsibility was 
very great. There was no one of whom she could ask 
advice, for she dared not breathe his son's name to her 
uncle, who would in all probability throw the letter 
into the fire unopened if it fell into his hands. ' God 
direct me T she said to herself, ' for I am in a sore 
strait, and I know not what I had best do.' 

The end of her meditation was, that she decided on 
letting her aunt have the letter. It was a great risk, 
but, all things considered, it seemed to her the best, 
thing that she could do. The invalid was not im- 
proving, and not to improve in sickness is to go back, 
and if anything could ever quicken her dormant facul- 
ties or restore her health, this letter might have the 
power to do it. It was a chance, at all events, and 
Isabel decided on trying it. 

She lighted a candle and laid it on the little table 
beside the bed. Then she sat down, and taking Mrs. 
Burton^s wasted hand within her own, began to caress 
and fondle it by way of engaging her attention, while 
her aunt only said ; 
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* Is that my dear girl V 

' Yes, dear aunt ; it is your own Isabel, and she is 
come to have a little chat with you. I have been very 
lonely here all day, and I want now to have some one 
to talk to.' 

* My poor Belle ! Yes, you are very lonely and sad, 
I know, but I am a poor companion for you just yet. 
However, we shall have some conversation to-morrow. 
Yes, my dear, to-morrow.' 

'No, auntie, to-night; not to-morrow. Whenever 
I ask you to do anything, you put me oflF with to- 
morrow. Try now to rouse yourself, dear, so that we 
can have a pleasant little chat together. It will 
remind us of the good old times.' 

* Well, dear, do you talk away, and I shall listen. You 
must not ask me to say much, for talking tires me, 

■ and I am far from being strong. I feel very weary, 
Belle, and sometimes a little confused here,^ and she 
put her finger to her forehead, and drew a long heavy 
sigh. 

' It shall be as you wish. I shall talk, and you can 
listen to me. What shall our talk be about V 

' Whatever you please, my dear. I have no choice.' 

' Well, then, my talk shall be all about Willie. 
Wouldn't you like that. About our poor absent 
WiUie.' 

' Hush ! Belle. Oh, hush !^ cried Mrs. Burton, with 
a look of great terror in her face. * You know we must 
never mention poor Willie's name again. Never again 
— never again ? 

' My dear aunt ! Why should you and I ignore 
him or forget him, whatever anyone else may do ? We 
both love him very dearly ; why, then, should we not 
speak of him, to each other at all events V 

'Oh, because — because we are forbidden. My hus- 

VOL. L 17 
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band has warned me not to speak my boy's name, or 
talk of him to anyone. Oh, it was a cruel thing to 
do, and yet he did it — ^he, my husband ! T must never 
spenk of my poor boj'' again/ 

* Stuff and nonsense !* exclaimed Isabel, energeti- 
cally. * My uncle may be as hard as ever helikes,but he 
shall not succeed in making you and me as hard as he 
is himself. We shall talk to each other of Willie — 
our own poor Willie ! — and no one shall prevent us. 
You and I are not going to forget him, whatever his 
father may do. And who knows, but that some of 
these days we might get a message from him, or pro- 
bably a letter V 

' You were always good. Belle — good and kind to 
my poor boy and to me. But we shall never hear 
from him a*gain ; he has forgotten his poor old sick 
mother.' 

' Darling, he has not forgotten you ! What would 
you say if I were to tell you that I have a letter from 
him here ; just a few lines to say that he has Tiot for- 
gotten his mother?' 

Mrs. Burton looked at the eager young face that was 
bent down on her ; she was scared and bewildered, as 
she hardly comprehended what was said to her. 

* Here it is, auntie,' said Isabel, showing her the 
precious letter, ' and see, it is his own writing. Won't 
you let me read it V 

Mrs. Burton made a gesture of assent, and Isabel 
read as follows, slowly and distinctly, so that her 
aunt could understand it : 

'My dearest Mother, 

' I hope you are not grieving too much for me, 
and that you are keeping up your spirits pretty well. 
I Bjn healthy and strong, and shall manage to get 
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along somehow. I write this on board Lanty Malone's 
boat, and he has promised me to send it to you by a 
safe messenger. I intend going on to Dublin, and 
trust I shall get some employment there which will 
enable me to earn my bread. I shall call on Mr. 
Nugent as soon as I arrive, and tell him candidly how 
I am situated ; as he is your relative, and my own 
godfather, he will not, I am sure, refuse to assist me 
with his advice and interest, which is all I want from 
any man. In all probability he may know of some- 
thing that would suit me, as he is so much connected 
with, mercantile affairs. It is not difficult, as you may 
well suppose, to please me now, in the way of employ- 
ment ; and I would gladly turn my hand to anything 
that would enable me to provide a shelter for my poor 
girl, and take her away from her present surround- 
ings. I hope to be able to send for her long before 
her hour of trial comes on her, but if I should not 
succeed in this, I trust to you, my dear mother, not to 
let her or her infant want — for common necessaries, at 
all events. I don't ask you to go and see her in her 
illness, for that I know you cannot and dare not do ; 
but surely you will not let her want, for my sake ! 

' Tell darling Belle, that I greatly regret not hav- 
ing been able to bid her good-bye before I left Dunroe. 
Tell her also, with my best love, that I leave you to 
her a sacred charge. 

* Keep up your spirits, and take care of your health, 
my dear and precious mother, for the sake of your 
good-for-nothing but 

' Most affectionate son, 

'William Burton.' 

When Isabel had read the letter to the end, she 
looked up from the paper to her aunt's face, and saw 
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"ihat it was covered with tears that she neither re- 
pressed nor wiped away. They were, the first she had 
shed since before her ilhiess, and Isabel rejoiced to 
see them flow, confident that they would do her good. 
She leant her head against the girl's breast, and wept 
on silently for some time ; but her t^ars were those of 
joy, and not of sorrow. At last she said, ' Give me 
niy boy's letter to lie in my bosom, and keep me 
company. You won't refuse me, Belle ?' 

* Darling, you know it is your own letter, and you 
must have it, and no one shall deprive you of it.' 

* And dear, we shall not tell anyone of it. No one 
is to know of it but ourselves. If he knew, he would 
take it from me.' 

* Ah no ! He is not so hard or unfeeling as that. 
He would be glad that you had it, or anything else 
that would give you the least comfort, for he loves 
you very much, and has been very wretched about 
you ever since you got ill. We must make great 
allowances for my poor uncle — you and I — for he has 
been sorely tried, and disappointed. "We must admit 
that. But,' seeing a sad look come over her aunt's 
face, * he shall not know anything of this letter at all; 
you and I must have it all to ourselves. We shall tell 
it only to N'elly — poor Nelly ! who nursed Willie, and 
brought home this letter in great joy.' 

' Yes, dear, we must tell Nelly, but no one else, mind 
that. And now, dear, I am very tired, and I think I 
could get some sleep.' 

And she did sleep all through that night, without 
awaking once. Next morning, when she opened her 
eyes, she was, if not quite well, certainly not very far 
from it. When she had breakfasted, she expressed a 
wish to be taken out of bed, and when her husband 
came into her room, he found, to his great joy, that 
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she was sitting in an arm-chair propped up by pillows^ 
looking of course very weak and pale, but still 'clothed 
and in her right mind.' On the next day she was 
better, and the day after that better still, and every 
day that j^assed over brought with it an addition of 
health and strength. The improvement was very 
gradual^ but it was steadily progressive until she was 
once more in good health. The letter she got fTox% 
her son had done her more good than all the doctors 
in the world could accomplish. She opened and read 
this precious letter twenty times a day, and no relic 
was ever more prized than was this letter, resting day 
and night next her heart. 

The feelings with which Isabel had read the letteir 
were of a very mixed character. Of course she was 
very glad that her cousin had written, and in so hope- 
ful a strain, and still more glad that his letter had 
been so instrumental in effecting so complete a cure in 
her poor aunt, who but for such a tonic might in all 
probability have remained for the rest of her life a 
chronic invalid. But through all this satisfaction 
there ran an undercurrent of bitterness — a jealous 
feeling that rankled deeply and sorely. Her cousin 
had sent her a civil message, that was all. All his 
love and care were for his * poor girl,' and the child 
she was to bring him. It was for them he grieved and 
planned and thought, while she was nothing, an out- 
sider, a person that he relied on for taking care of his 
mother I It was all very right, she tried to say to her- 
self, and very natural, and she must teach herself to 
acquiesce in such a state of things, new and mortify- 
ing certainly, but still inevitable. She would be 
reconciled to it all, she supposed, in time, but that 
time seemed to her to be very far away indeed. And 
yet she took shame to herself for not being able to 
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cast him out of her heart at once. With her great 
love was blended a good deal of contempt for the man 
•who could have had her for his wife, and yet had re- 
jected her for such a one as Rosha Dhuv ! Isabel was 
a true Burton, and possessed of no small share of her 
uncle's pride. She determined to think no more of 
this man, but to hold himself and the low-bom girl 
to whom he was so greatly attached in the most 
sovereign scorn. If she could not pluck out of her 
heart the love she bore bim, and which she was now 
so much ashamed of, she would at least bury it down 
in its lowest depths, where, unseen and unknown, it 
would moulder away until nothing was left of it but 
dust and ashes. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

HR. BURTON HEARS SOME NEWS. 

' A villain with a smiling cheek, 
Is like an apple rotten at the core/ 

Shakespeare. 

On the evening of fche day in which his wife left her 
bed for the first time since her illness, Mr. Burton sat 
down to dinner with an appetite to which he had long 
been a stranger. A walk of two or three miles in the 
sharp, bracing winter air, combined with the agreeable 
sight of the invalid sitting by the fire when he entered 
her room, had made the good dinner that was laid be-v 
fore him more than usually acceptable. Though neither 
a glutton nor gourmand, he had yet quite sufiicient 
of the animal in his composition to enjoy the pleasures 
of the table with great relish. He liked his own com- 
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fort extremely, and was [very impatient and not a 
little out of temper if it was in any way interfered 
with. People said that this fondness for good things 
was hereditary in his family. His father and grand- 
father had been martyrs to gout for the greater part 
of their lives, and died of it in the end; yet, most 
probably, might never have had a twinge of it had 
they been less attached than they were to the flesh- 
pots of Egypt. Mr. Burton liked good things as 
well as his father and grandfather, and lived just as 
luxuriously^ but up to this his habits were too active, 
and he took too much out of door exercise to permit 
his hereditary enemy to [gain much advantage over 
him. He had never got gout, though a short time 
before he had had a slight attack of paralysis, so very 
slight that it had passed off very soon without leaving 
any bad effects behind it. 

When the' cUbris of the dinner had been removed, 
and Isabel had left the room, he mixed his usual glass 
of whisky punch and drew his chair closer to the 
fire, as if he found enjoyment and companionship in its 
warmth and light. For a long time his mind had 
been in a constant state of agitation that had taken all 
savour out of his food, and all the comfort out of his 
Ufe. But now that his wife's recovery was not only 
probable but certain, he felt a sense of rest and peace 
to which he had long been a stranger. The conduct 
of his son had wounded his pride and outraged his 
affection, but the dangerous illness of his wife had 
made him see that things, bad as they were, might be 
infinitely worse. As long as she was spared he could 
not feel altogether wretched or deserted, for let the 
rest of the world go as it would, she would always be 
found at his side ; he could at all times, and under all 
circumstances, calculate on her devoted and steadfast 
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affection. Whatever any other person might do, sJie 
would never fail or forsake him. There was still balm 
in Gileajl ! 

He could neither forget nor forgive his son's rebellion 
against him. After long years of the fondest love 
and care, that son had forsaken him in his old age for 
a pair of bright eyes and a pretty face; he had 
spurned his authority, defied his power, and set his 
commands at naught. It was very hard to bear — ^it 
was grievous, it was humiliating. Ever since the 
young man had left Dunroe, the father had expected 
that he would have written a penitential letter, or 
even sent a verbal message to cry peccavi; but neither 
had come, and he began to see that his son could be as 
determined and as unbending as any Burton of them 
all, with his full share of the family pride, although 
it was of a base and spurious kind, neither properly 
directed nor controlled. It was strange that the faults 
most dominant in his own nature were precisely those 
that he most resented in his son, and which he could 
not bring himself to tolerate or forgive. And as time 
went on and brought no sign or token of repentance 
from the absent culprit, he hardened his heart against 
him, and grew more violent in his anger and more im- 
placable in his resentment. Every day widened the 
bleach more and more. No one had courage enough 
to interfere between them or try to make peace, for 
Maurice Burton was not the man who would permit 
any person to dictate to him, or meddle in his private 
or domestic affairs. 

It may be asked why he, who was so much concerned 
at the illness of his wife, and so much rejoiced at her 
recovery, should persevere in making her unhappy by 
setting his own inflexible will as a barrier between hei^ 
and lier only child ? The renunciation of that will,' 
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even in a little — the reccollection that she was 
William's mother, and as such should have her rights 
respected and her wishes consulted, would have been 
considered by her not only as a great concession, but 
as an inestimable boon that would have made her 
very happy. Yet he never once considered her in the 
matter, or remembered that her love for William and 
her interest in him were at least as great as were 
his father's. ' But what right had she/ Mr. Burton 
thought, * to differ in opinion with himself ? She was 
his wife, and it was her duty, and should be her wish, 
to think with him in everything, to feel as he felt, and 
to have no rule of action but his will alone. He was 
learning to love her lately more than he had ever done 
before those troubles came upon both of them; he 
was touched by her great affliction and patient sweet- 
ness ; but that he was to sacrifice his will to hers, or 
that she should expect anything so preposterous, he 
could not contemplate for a moment. Why was this? 
Why, if he loved her so much, would he not make 
her happy, when one word from him could have done 
it ? Why did he see her at the point of death, and 
yet refuse to say that word that would have restored 
her to life and health, and made her sick heart sing 
for joy ? Que sais je ? I only know that the man's 
pride was indomitable ; that his brow was like brass 
and his heart like adamant. He might .be broken, 
but he could never bend. And I also know that he 
is the type of a large class. The world is full of 
people as selfish and as overbearing as Maurice Bur- 
ton ; as zealous to gather their tithes of anise and 
cummin from all around them, and yet pay nothing 
for themselves on any score or to anyone. And these 
people think that they are themselves invariably in the 
right, and that everyone else is invariably in the wrong! 
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Another feeling that had lately entered his n)ind 
and gained complete possession of it was the most 
intense hatred of John Maguire, his wife and step- 
daughter, the authors, as he considered, of all his 
troubles. When he thought of them, and of all the 
sorrow that had come on his house through their 
instrumentality, he ground his teeth and clenched his 
hands, as if he would like to annihilate them all with 
one blow. But the worst of it was that he was 
utterly powerless to wreak his vengeance on them; 
whatever his thoughts or feelings might be, he could 
do nothing. John was his tenant, no doubt, and had 
a good farm from him, for which he paid a' fair rent^ 
but he had a lease of it, and one of the lives of that 
lease was still in being. So he could not turn John 
out of Knockbuie for non-title while that man who 
was the last life of his lease still existed, for his title 
was as good as parchment and a stamp could make it. 
He could not turn him out for non-payment of rent ; 
for John was pretty well off, and paid every gale day 
with tolerable punctuality, and would be sure to be 
still more punctual in future, knowing, as he must do, 
that if he were not, he would get very little mercy 
from his landlord. Mr. Burton thought all this was 
very provoking and aggravating, but there was no 
help for it, at all events for the present ; he should 
submit to the existing condition of things, though it 
was gall and wormwood to his soul. To be revenged 
on John Maguire, and have him and his family under 
his heel, was a luxury that Mr. Burton would have 
gladly purchased by the fee simple of Knockbuie, 
though it was one of the best farms on his estate. It 
was the great desire of his soul, the one absorbing 
and burning thought on which his mind ever rested, 
and yet he did not see his way to it, or how it was to 
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>be managed. ' It was too bad to be so foiled/ be said 
to himself; but he comforted himself by saying, now 
and again : ' Patience, and shuffle the cards.' It might 
be that at some future time this hornets' nest would 
be within his grasp, and if so, he would crush it to 
Atoms, and smite its vile inhabitants hip and thigh, 
with as little remorse as his grim old Puritan ancestor 
had smote the Egyptians and Philistines of the Irish 
:soil. But he would be patient, he would wait. Like 
the red Indian, he would follow the trail undeterred 
by the obstacles in his way; he would dog these 
people, and never lose sight of them until the time 
would arrive when they should be altogether in his 
power, without defence and without appeal. In that 
•day no one should snatch his prey out of his hand, 
for, like the Indian, he would show no mercy. He 
owed them nothing but enmity, and enmity it should 
be to the bitter end, as long as either he or they 
remained on earth. 

In this savage and unchristian frame of mind he sat 
in his comfortable parlour before a blazing fire, with a 
glass of hot whisky punch before him, when he heard 
the door open, and looking round, he perceived that 
his confidential agent and man-of-allrwork, Larry 
^Qriffin, was standing, hat in hand, in the doorway, 
waiting until he should be spoken to. 

' Is that you, Larry V said Mr. Burton. 

* Why, thin, it is meself, sure enough, that's in it, sir,' 
replied Larry, twisting his old caubeen between his 
hands, and looking, in the dark corner where he stood, 
<uglier and more repulsive than ever, if that could be 
rpossible. 

'Come inside, man, and shut the door,' said Mr. 
Burton, who hated a draught, ' and sit down in the 
•chair behind it.' 
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Larry Gorrov did as he was desired, sitting on the 
extreme edge of the chair as if it was a burning coal,, 
and twisting and turning his old hat with nervous 
lingers that could not be still for a moment. Mr. 
Burton, who understood his way, was at no loss to 
know that he had some important communication to 
make^ or at least what was important in his opinion ;. 
but out of respect for his master he waited until he 
should be questioned about it. 

* Well, Larry, and what's the best news with you V 
said Mr. Burton^ after a short pause. 

' Awouh ! sure the best news wid me, sir^ an* wid 
all ov us, is that the missis is comin' on so finely, glory 
be to God T answered Larry, who was hypocrite enough 
to pretend great devotion to Mrs. Burton, although 
he had always feared her, and, ever since she had for- 
bidden him her house, absolutely hated her. 

*She is indeed much better, and the doctor says, 
in a fair way to a complete recovery. She is very 
weak, and will be so for some time to come ; but wo 
must have patience. Please God, she shall not fall 
back for want of care.' 

' Ov coorse, your haner. Sure, if she didn't get care,, 
an* the heighth ov it, I'd like to know who'd get it. 
But you're looking a dawny taste knocked up yourself,, 
sir. I'm in dhread that you gave yourself too much 
hardship on the head ov it.' 

* Not a bit, man — not a bit. I never was better ia 
all my life than I am at this moment. I am a little 
fagged to-night after a long walk, but that is alL' 

' Why, thin, more power to you, sir ! What would 
become ov meself, an' every wan about the place, only 
that your haner is to the fore ? — ^long may you reign 
over us 1' 

There was a pause. Mr. Burton seemed lost ia 
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thought, and Larry sat twisting and crushing his old 
hat between his hands^ as if at a great loss what to 
do or say next At last he ventured to say: *0v 
coorse your haner h'ard the news ?* 

'What news?' 

•Oyeh; nothing wonderful, at all. Poor Billy 
Kyan that's dead an' buried. He got a sudden death, 
poor boy ! God bless the hearers an' the place we tell 
it in I' 

*And who is Billy Ryan himself?' asked Mr. 
Burton. 'I don^t remember him at all, though his 
name is familiar to me.' 

*Why, thin, you ought 'to rempmber him, sir, for 
he^s the last life in Jack Maguire's lase,^ answered Larry, 
trying to appear unconcerned, but still stealing a keen 
look at his master from under his shaggy black brows. 

Mr. Burton all but sprang from his chair in his 
excitement, and confronted Larry with eyes that 
literally blazed. 

* What !' he exclaimed. * Is he dead ? Then Knock- 
buie is once more my own ? 

' Sure enough, sir, it is. Begor, you never said a 
thruer word than that same. It is your own agin, 
surely, an^ a nate purty place it is for whoever is to 
have it.^ 

* John Maguire shall not have it, by G — ! He turns 
out of it, as sure as that there is a heaven above us.' 

* Eyeh ! Why not, if your haner likes it. Sure, 'tis 
your own land, to do what you like wid it.* 

There was another silence, during which Mr. Burton 
•was trying to master his excitement. He, who was habi- 
tually so silent and reserved, was ashamed of having 
exhibited his feelings so openly before a servant. 

* I was passin' by the gate below, sir, whin I h'ard 
the news,' said Larry. * An' I thought I may as well 
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step on an' tell you. They'll be in a great quake above 
at Knockbuie, not well knowin' whether they'll be left 
in their holding or not.' 

' Well, you can tell them from me that they are not 
to be left on the lands on any terms.' 

' Is it me, sir, to go near wan of 'em ! They all hate 
me so much that they'd ate me widout even a grain 
ov salt. Och ! if I wint anear the place, 'tis stoned 
I'd be by them all. The divil a less !' 

* And why do they hate you ? What did you do to 
them V 

* Sorra wan ov me knows that, sir. I couldn't tell 
you no more than the babby that was born istherday, 
barrin' that it may be what I tould your haner about 
themselves an' Masther Willie.' 

* Oh, indeed ! Well, Larry, I shall take good care that 
you must not be a loser because you were a good and 
faithful servant to me, and mindful' of my interests in- 
stead of helping them in their treachery and falsehood.' 

'Long life to you, sir, an' may my blessing folly 
you night an' day ! I h'ard that there was the 
dicken'5 own work the other day at Knockbuie.' 

•^ What was it all about V 

* Sure, they say that Masther Willie went there to 
9ee them all, before he wint off to forin parts. There 
was no one there but Rose, an' he tould her he'd never 
see Dunroe agin, nor the sky over it. Well, sir, whin 
Jack an' his wife come home, an' found that he was 
gone away for good an' all, an' that the game was up, 
there was a great ruction intirely. 'Tis well that the 
wife didn't kill the world. That poor divil ov a man 
an' the colleen dhas lades a terrible life wid her. An' 
'tis what she's sayin' now, sir, is that 'tis a hard case 
for a poor woman like her to be obleeged to support a 
gintleman's wife an' child.' 
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' Child ! What child do you mean V 

* Masther Willie's child, sir. Sure, I hear that there 
is a babby expected at Knockbuie one ov these days.' 

* I did not hear that before/ said Mr. Burton ; ' bui 
it does not alter the case in the least. 'Tis a bad 
business for the Maguires, but they have brought it 
all on themselves, and must now take the consequences. 
Whatever becomes of my foolish headstrong son, he is 
at any rate separated from them, and removed from 
their mischievous and fatal influence. That T must 
acknowledge I am very glad of.' 

*Thrue for you, sir. He is far enough now from 
Knockbuie, by all accounts. I h'ard he wint up to 
Limerick in Lanty Malone's boat ; 'tis no saycret, sir, 
for Lanty himself is tellin' it to every mother's son that 
comes acrass him. More be token, he gives great 
applause intirely to Masther Willie, an' says that he's 
a rale gintleman every inch ov him.' 

•You can go now, Larry,' said Mr. Burton ; but first 
take this glass of whisky. You won't object to it, I 
am sure, as you are facing the night air and have a 
long road before you.* 

He filled a wine-glass with whisky from the decanter, 
and held it out to Larry, who stepped forward to re- 
ceive it, nothing loth. He held it between his eyes 
and the lights on the table for a moment, and then 
said, ' Here's long life to you, sir, an' all sorts ov good 
look, an' here's good health to the missis, an' that you 
an* she may be long spared together, I pray God an' 
all the saints ; amin !' 

After he had delivered this pious sentiment with a 
voice and gesture meant to be highly appropriate, he 
put the glass to his lips, and pitched the contents down 
his throat in a second, with aU the dexterity and 
d^ploHfiA of an Indian juggler. 
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'Awouh,but that's great stuff!' he exclaimed, smack- 
in<x his lips with much gusto, and then wiping them 
in the sleeve of his coat — * the rale stuff, divil resave 
the lie in it ! They may say what they like about the 
potheen, an' sure I'm not denying it, but it's good 
whisky; but, afther all, there's'nothing equil to the 
Parliamint. Throth, it bates the potheen all to 
smithereens— so it does. Though 'tis dear itself, sure 
'tis worth the money anyday: Mavrone ! 'tis it that's 
mate, dhrink an' does to a poor man, an' a good frind 
whin the world turns agin him.' 

* I'm afraid, Larry, you're fond of the whisky, and 
more so than is good for you or for any man. You 
were a sober fellow some time back, but I heard lately 
from several persons that you are often seen coming 
out of the public-house under the influence of drink.' 

' Wisha, sir, 'tis aisy talkin'. There you are sittin' 
in your comfortable parlour, afther your good dinner 
ov roast an' biled, an' your glass ov hot punch out be- 
fore you. You have a fine soft bed to lie down on, an* 
you needn't get out ov it in the mornin' until 'tis 
plasin' to yourself; an' you have a grand shoot ov 
broadcloth on your back, an' every other sort ov com- 
fort. May you live long, sir, to enjoy them all ! But 
look at me ! I have no does for winther or summer 
but this ould frieze loody*, an' no vittles all the year 
round but a pratee wid no betther kitchen to it than 
a sup ov milk or a salt herrin' ov an odd time. Only 
for the glass ov whisky, now an' agin, I never could 
hould on at all. When I get it, I don't feel the could, 
or the hunger or the hard bed, for the spirits is mate, 
an' does an' lodgin' to me, an' it makes me forget for 
a while the grief an' the poverty. An' sure, sir, isn't 
that a fine thing to say ? 

* Loody — a great-coat 
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* Well, Larry, if whisky makes you forget that you 
have neither food nor clothes, it is a very certain 
means of preventing you from ever possessing them. 
If you spend your earnings on drink, you must expect 
to^be without anything better than potatoes and milk, 
as a natural and inevitable consequence. Now, take 
my advice, and give up drink before it is too late — 
before the madness takes entire possession of you and 
makes you an imbecile and a beggar.' 

' So I will, sir, wid the help ov God. Ill rise out of it, 
never fear. Sure, I'd do more than that for your haner.' 

He went to the door as if to go away ; but when he 
arrived there, stopped, and holding the handle in his 
hand, stood still, as if he had something to say. 

* Well, Larry, what is it V inquired Mr. Burton ; * is 
there anything more that you wish to say V 

* Why, thin, long life to you, sir! there is.' 

* Sa^y it, then, whatever it is. I shall be very glad if 
I can do anything to serve you.' 

Larry Griffin came back from the door, and laying 
his hand on the back of Mr. Burton's chair, said, in 
the humblest and most deferential manner : 

* Does your haner remimber what we was talkin' ov 
wan day on the hill beyant there, about the farm ov 
Knockbuie, whin it would fall out ov lase ? Whin you 
said that day that you'd take it from Jack Maguire, 
you as good as said that you'd let me have it. I'm in 
hopes, sir, that you don't forget that day V 

' Yes, I remember that I said something like it, but 
I made you no positive promise.' 

' Oyeh ! sure, 'twas all wan, sir. 'Twas never h'ard 
ov yet that you ever broke a promise made to man, 
woman or child ; an' I'm not the laste in dhread that 
you^U break it wid me.^ 

* You have only done me common justice there. I 
VOL. I. 18 
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never yet broke my word, and I never shall. But I 
made you no promise whatever ; I only spoke in a 
general way.' 

* I'm only a poor man, but I'd strive to meet your 
haner every gale day, aquil to all your other tinants, 
an' ov coorse, why not ? I'm a hard-working man, an' 
I'd wear the flesh from my bones sooner than be back 
wid my rint, or put your haner to any inconvanience 
on the head ov it. If you take the ground from Jack, 
sure, it will be to give it to some wan else, an' you 
would find me as good a tinant as any other man. 
An' if I got it, I'd be a made man for evermore.' 

'Look here, Larry, and pay attention to what I 
say. The only objection I have to you as my tenant 
is the love of drink that you have lately acquired. 
To give a fine farm like Knockbuie to a drunkard, 
would be simply to throw it away ; and that you well 
know I won't do for you or anyone else. But if you 
become once more a sober, steady man, such as you 
were some time ago — if you abstain from drink, and 
turn your back to the public-houses, I will give you 
the farm, but on no other terms. Now, it depends 
altogether on yourself whether you are to be my 
tenant at Knockbuie or not.' 

' Och ! The light ov heaven to your soul whin you 
>die!' exclaimed the enraptured man-of- all- work, giving 
fall vent to his exultation. * Faix, 'im sure, 'tis I that 
will rise out ov the whisky ; blast the dhrop ov it 
ever I'll taste agin, from this blessed night, till the 
night I die. You may depind on me, masther ; I'll 
keep my word to you in this, never fear. Only gi' 
me a fair trial, that's all I'll ax from you.' 

' Very well then, Larry, the matter is settled. You 
shall be my tenant in place of John Maguire, provided 
you give up drink.' 
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' The blessin' ov God an' my blessin' be down on 
you, sir, for evermore ! Whin I kem in a while ago, 
my heart was as low as the heels ov my ould brogues, 
but now, thanks to you, sir, I'm goin' out as bould as 
a lion, an' as proud as a ry al juke.' 

' Be off now, for I have no more to say at present,* 
said Mr. Burton. 'However, Knockbuie is not my 
own yet, to give either to you or anyone else. That 
thorough scoundrel, Maguire, will give me, I fear, a 
good deal of trouble before I can succeed ii^ putting 
him out. It is just what he would do, and be much 
delighted to have the opportunity of doing it. But 
for all that, I'll put him and his nest of vipers out of 
Knockbuie, though it should cost me five hundred 
pounds, and I shall think the money well spent. I 
told him that the day would come when I would b^ 
even with him ; that day has come, and, by the Lord ! 
he shall see that I can keep my word.' 

With a profusion of bows and scrapes, and many 
' long lives/ and * long reigns,' Mr. Larry Griffin was 
at last induced to take his departure and the road 
to his own home. Mr. Burton turned round again 
to the fire and remained lost in thought. His 
meditations extended far into the night ; but I fear 
they were of a very bitter and revengeful nature, and 
highly inimical to the peace of mind and temporal 
advantage of his tenant, John Maguire of Knockbuie^ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

LARRY MEETS AN ACQUAINTANCE. 

* I'know thee, Gomez, and I like thee not ; 
I know thee treacherous to thy dearest friends, 
False and deceitful, even where thou loveat ; 
Constant and steady only in thy hate.' 

When Larry Gorrov left Dunroe, it was with a glad 
heart and a light step. Never before had he felt so 
happy, or so much at ease with himself and the world. 
He had attained the object of his greatest ambition, 
and was about to reap the fruit of all his plotting and 
scheming, in the very moment that he had least 
expected it. He had been born poor^ had lived until 
now in the most abject and sordid poverty, and to him 
the acquisition of such a farm as Knockbuie was like 
entering into possession of countless wealth — wealth 
that hitherto he might have dreamed of, longed for, 
but never dared hope to possess. He was as sure now 
of getting the farm as he was of his own existence ; 
for it depended on himself only, and on his future 
conduct. Mr. Burton had assured him, that if he 
abstained from drink he should have the farm; and as 
he was firmly resolved that nothing should ever again 
induce him to taste whisky, he felt as if already in 
full possession of Knockbuie. Mr. Burton was a stem 
determined man, who would brook no interference 
with his family or himself, and was never known to 
forgive anyone who had offended or injured him ; and 
now that he would have the opportunity of wreaking 
full and ample vengeance on the Maguires, for all the 
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trouble and annoyance they had given him^ there was 
not the least doubt of his making the most of that 
opportunity, as far as the law allowed him to do. 
Their bond had become forfeit, and he would surely 
exact the full penalty of the pound of flesh. And just 
as surely as he would keep his word with the Ma- 
guires, he would keep it, Larry thought, with himself, 
and that for two special reasons. The first was, that 
with Mr. Burton a promise was sacred, and once made, 
was kept at all risks and under all circumstances; 
the second reason was, that it would very much add 
to the mortification of the Maguires, and be a great 
aggravation of their punishment, if Knockbuie were 
to be given to their bitter enemy, the man who had 
left nothing undone to effect their ruin. For this last 
reason — if for no other — Larry, from his knowledge of 
the revengeful character of Mr. Burton, felt sure of 
getting the farm. No wonder, then, that he felt 
supremely happy, and walked on with rapid motion 
and head thrown back, as if he had bid adieu for ever 
to care and poverty, and saw nothing in the future 
but ease and wealth. Certainly, it would have taken 
a good deal just then to disturb his good-humour or 
put him out of sorts with himself or the world. 

As he went along as if treading on air, he heard a 
man's voice at some distance, as if singing ; at first 
faint and indistinct, but as it came nearer it grew 
gradually louder, until he could distinguish the words 
of the song. It was sung in a full rich voice that he 
easily recognised, having often heard it at wakes and 
weddings, and such other agreeable reunions. Now, 
in the stillness of the evening, it was as clear and dis- 
tinct as a bell, and words and air going harmoniously 
together : 
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THE COLLEEN DHAS DHOUNE * 

* Oh ! say, have you guessed at the one T love best, 

Who tells me her heart is entirely my own ; 
My tender young dove, whose innocent love 

To all but myself is unseen and unknown ? 
I won't tell her name, lest she gently should blame, 

With sweet maiden shame that the word should be spoken 
But wherever you go, my love you may know. 

As I plainly will show by many a token. 

' Her .skin is like milk, and her hair is like silk, 

Parted over a forehead as white as the snow ; 
Her cheek slightly glows with the hue of the rose, 

And her beautiful eyes are as black as the sloe. 
With ankles so neat, and such light springing feet. 

That they trip o'er the grass without bending it down. 
Such a one if you see, full sure you may be, 

'Tis my cushla machree ! ma colleen dhas dhoune ! 

* She is stately and tall, and her voice like the fall 

Of some sweet tender tune'when it's nearing the close ; 
The smile and the sigh both meet in her eye. 

For with sorrow it melts or with mirthf ulness glows. 
It's not hard to discover how dearly I love her, 

From the tip of her comb to the hem of her gown ; 
I'd face the world wide with her for my bride. 

My love and my pride ! ma colleen dhas dhoune !' 

Here the singer jumped over a stile that was at the 
end of a short cut through the Selds, and landed on 
the road just as Larry was passing by. 

*Blur an^ agers! Condy, is this yourself?' cried 
Larry, who, though morose enough in general, was 
now in such high good-humour that he was not in- 
clined to deny the pleasure of his company to any one 
travelling the same road. I knew that it was your- 
self by your voice/ 

* Faix, it is meself that's in it, an' no mistake,' replied 
Condy Malone, who, though he did not much like 
Larry, was too good-natured, as well as too fond of a 

* Colleen dhas dhoune — the pretty brown girl 
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little talk, to refuse to walk with him as long as their 
roads lay together, as they happened to do just now. 

* Faith ! an' sure 'twas yourself that was in the rale 
good-humour, comin' down the borheen,' said Larry. 
' I h'ard you singin' a good way ; for there is no wan 
in the counthry can hould a candle to you in the way 
ov singin', barrin' it is your brother Lanty, that has a 
fine voice of his own. I'd give a dale I had a pipe 
aiquil to aither ov ye, and could sing as good a song.' 

' Oyeh ! that's nather here nor there,* said Condy, 
modestly, * But 'tis a way I have of singin' for me- 
self, whenever I do be goin' along a road without 
any one wid me ; it's next dure to havin' company, an' 
a dale plea^nter than some ov the company that's 
goin*, that I'd as lieve see their back as their face any 
day. Still an' all, it wasn't aisy for me to rise a tune 
to-night, ov all nights in the year, for I was up beyant 
at.Knockbuie to see my brother Paddy, who is next 
door, as I may say, to Jack Maguire, though there 
is a matther ov half a mile betune them. The pair 
ov us walked over to Jack's place, an' we found the 
poor family there in great throuble.' 

' What about, eroo ?'* 

* Eyeh ! didn't you hear it ?' 

*Hear what?' inquired Larry, in a tone that was 
meant to be careless and indifferent, though the knave 
knew right well what it was that Condy alluded to. 

' Why, thin, that Billy Ryan is dead. He was 
found dead in his bed airly this morning — the Lord 
betune us an' harm ! Didn't you hear it till now V 
. ' Well, I h'ard that surely.' 

* It was a sudden call the poor boy got, an' a great 
surprise to every wan; for he was a fine, clever, able 
fellow, that you'd say would live for forty years to 

* Eroo 1 — an exclamation of wonder or surprise. 
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come. There will be a great wake an' berrin' ov 
coorse, for he an' all his people wor always well liked 
in the country/ 

* I was at his uncle Pat's wake,' observed Larry, *an' 
there was great giving out there; such lashin's an' 
lavin's ov everything as was there. Bread an' cakes, 
an' tay, an' pipes, an' tobaccy an' spirits galore ; both 
potheen an' Parliamint. Faix, his wife showed that 
night what a dacent woman she was^ an' what respect 
she had for him, for she grudged no expinse. His 
people couldn't say but that she berrid him dacent, 
anyhow.' 

*I wasn't at that wake meself, but I h'ard there 
was great spindin' at it, surely. My brother Paddy 
was there, for he was over in that parish at the time, 
matchmakin' for himself wid a nate purty little girl 
that he was jgreatly in consate wid. Be the same 
token, the match was broke, for her father an' himself 
differed about the fortune. The ould man said at first 
that he'd give her a little heifer that Paddy fancied 
very much, but he renaged* that afterwards, an' Paddy 
was so much offinded that he riz out ov the match 
entirely, an' came home wid himself. But it was 
while he was there that ould Pat Ryan died, an' he 
wint to the wake along wid all the other nabors. I h'ard 
him say 'twas the greatest wake that he was ever at.' 

* Gondhoutha If The bawn outside the house was 
black wid beggars an' shulers, an' my hand to you, 
they got full and plinty, just as well as the dacent 
people that wor in the house. The house was so full 
that there wasn't room for the cat to turn herself 
round in. It was seen that night how well liked Pat 
an' all his people wor, for company came to the wake 
from far an' near, an' some ov 'em came thirty miles 

* Benaged— went back. f Gondoutha ! — ^without doubt ! 
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an* more. An' in the morain', whin they brought out 
the coffin, an' laid it on two forms outside the dure 
for the last cry, there was such a screech riz, that it 
was h'ard more than a mile away. All the way to 
the graveyard the women kept on keening most beau- 
tiful, so that it would delight your heart to hear it. 
Billy, too, wiU have a grand wake an' berrin', Tm 
sure, for he was a boy that had every one's good word. 
Many a wan will be sorry for poor BiUy.' 

*Begor, thin, here's wan ov 'em. I'm very sorry 
for poor Billy himself, for he was a very honest, 
dacent boy, but Fm sorrier agin in regard ov poor 
Jack Maguire, that's thrown on the world widout 
house or home by it — himself an' his long young 
family.' 

' How is that, Condy V 

'Don't you know that Billy Ryan was the last 
life in Jack's lase ? There was three lives in it not 
long since, an' now every wan ov 'em is gone.' 

* Alliloo ! That's a bad story for Jack, for he had 
his land dirt chape. Buu maybe the masther won't 
rise the rint much on him.' 

*Is that all you know about it?' cried Condy. 
* Begor, I'm in dhread 'tis the walkin' paper that poor 
misfortunate Jack will get, all o'count ov Masther 
Willie's bisness. I dunno what the poor man will do 
at all, but whatever else he does, I'd bet half-a-crown 
to a brass farthing that he'll have to quit out ov 
Knockbuie.' 

' An' you wor up there now to see them ?' 

' See, was I ? Afther I came back from town to- 
night wid the commands from the post-office for the 
masther, I went over to Paddy's, an' both ov us wint 
to see the poor family at Knockbuie. Indeed, I'm not 
the betther ov it since, although I thried to keep up 
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my heart wid a bit ov a song as I kem down the hill. 
I often went there before, an' a good place it was to 
go to always, an* no fear, in life ov my welcome. My 
brother Paddy is their next naybor, an' it was a 
fashion wid him an' me to turn in there sometimes ov 
an evenin* an' have a blast ov the pipe wid Jack, an* 
he always had a welcome for us,'an' so had herself too, 
poor woman. An' it would be far from me now to turn 
my back to them when trouble an' misfortune have 
come to them, sure. May God sind some comfort to 
the poor family this night.' 

' Surely, surely. It wouldn't be like yourself, Condy, 
to turn your back to an ould frind becase he fell into 
misfortune.' 

* Eyeh, that's neither here nor there. But if Jack an' 
his wife tuck my advice, an' I gave it long ago, an* so 
did my brother, Paddy, they would not be in the great 
hobble that they're in to-night. Many's the time I 
tould both wan an' the other of 'em to have no call to 
the young masther, an' that he wasn't fit company for 
their little girl at all, but they only let what I said in 
through wan ear an' out through the other.' 

' See that why ! Many a wan, Condy, gev 'em that 
good advice as well as you. I h'ard that Father 
O'Hara himself went to them an' tould 'em to let the 
young gintleman go his way, for that no good could 
ever come ov his hanging about the place night an' 
day. Musha, I wondher was it he that married them V 

*Oyeh, no,' answered Condy. 'Sure, you know 
Father O'Hara would have nothing to say to any such 
work. He knew nothing about it at all, nor for the 
mather ov that did anyone else, until Masther Willie 
himself let the cat out ov the bag. They wor too cute 
to go to Father O'Hara, for they knew well that be- 
fore ever he said the words over 'em he'd go up to 
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Dunroe an* tell the masther every word ov it. They 
wint up to Limerick, an' wor married there in a 
Protestan' church, an' by a Protestan' parson, an' no 
wan ever missed them out ov the place till they wor 
back agin. I used to see Masther Willie often at 
Knockbuie, an' any wan that had an eye in his head 
could see what was bringin' him there. But that the 
head may go to the grave wid me if I ever h'ard ov 
a marriage or thought ov it aither!' 

* Wisha, weren't they very close entirely 1' 

*'Tis thim that wor silrely. I am very proud 
entirely, that none ov them ever said a word to me 
about it, for I'm a bad hand at keeping my own 
saycrets, not to talk ov the saycrets ov other people, 
an* I'd surely be brought into throuble now, on the 
head ov it.' 

* But how was it found out in the ind ?' asked 
Larry, who knew that Condy's love of gossip and news 
was so great, that when he was once launched on the 
tide of conversation he did not well know when or 
where to stop. When Condy was well tuned up for 
talk, he would go on like a watch. 

' Why, thin, aisy enough. 'Tis the way it happened 
was this a-way. Masther Willie and the ould masther 
had a great ruction wan night, not long since, about 
Rose O'Brien, an' faix, Masther Willie, as brave as a 
lion, up an' said he was married to her, an' what was 
more, that he meant to stand by the marriage. That's 
wan story that people tells. Another is that the 
parson that published the banns an' married them in 
Limerick took a great scruple ov conscience, an' wrote 
to the masther tellin' him the whole storv, an' axin his 
pardon for havin' had hand, act or part in the mar- 
riage. Another story is, that the masther himself 
knew it all along, for that he had a spy always 
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watchin' an^ follyin' 'em, an' carryin' every mortial 
thing that they said an' did back to him. Eyeh ! the 
dickens take them for stories. I don't h'lieve, myself» 
in the wan half ov 'em.' 

' There's a dale ov people say in' that it's all the fau't 
ov Jack's wife/ remarked Larry. 'That's a great 
coUecther ov a woman, an' by all accounts she managed 
that bisness in downright spite of Jack. If he was 
said and led by me, he would give her some fine day a 
flakin' wid a good blackthorn stick, that would take 
the fire out ov her eye an' the vinom out ov her 
tongue. That would cool her courage an' make her 
behave dacently for the futhur.' 

* Why, thin, Larry Grifl&n, you don't know Jack at 
all whin you'd say that. Is it he to rise a hand to her 1 
Why, man, she can rowl him round her little finger, 
an' if she tould him to put his fut on the fire, he'd do 
it, I think, to plase her, he's such a fool about her. 
Awouh ! 'tis he that is fond ov her surely. It makes 
meself laugh when I go there ov an evening', to see 
the way he watches her, while she's goin' about the 
house, an' you'd know be the very cock ov his eye 
how proud he is ov her. When he married her — she 
was the Widdy O'Brien then — she was the handsomest 
woman in the three baronies. Sure, it was given up 
to her, both by high and low. An' for the matther ov 
that she's a handsome woman to this day.' 

'Handsome is that handsome does,' said Larry, sen- 
tentiously. 

* Well, she's good too, as well as handsome,' con- 
tinued Condy, faithful and loyal to his friends in 
Knockbuie. ' She a dale too near her timper, I'll own 
to that, and she's a little intricate in herself sometimes; 
but still an' all, she's a good wife to Jack, an' a hard 
workin' endaverin' woman for her family. See how 
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kind she is to his oold father, that's bed-rid these two 
years. His own daughter, if she was in it, couldn't be 
betther to him than what Hannah is. Sooner than he'd 
have to go widout bit or sup, she'd go widout it her- 
self. Jack sees an' knows idl that, an' don't you think 
but he loves her all the more for her goodness to his 
poor dotin', helpless ould father? Sure, he'd be a 
haythen Turk, no less, if he wasn't thankful to her for 
it.' 

* Well, an' don't he return the compliment by bein* 
fond ov her daughter ? 'Tisn't every wan would be 
as fond ov another man's child as he is ov Rosheen 
Dhuv.' 

* Oh, the dickens thank him for that ! How could 
any wan be in the same house wid her an' not be fond 
of her ? Oh, the beauty ov that girl ! You might 
walk fifty miles in a straight line an' not meet the 
like ov her till you come back agin. An' sure she 
came by her beauty honestly ; she didn't stale it, as 
the sayin' is. Put herself an' her mother on the flure 
together, an' tell me where you'll find their match. 
Sure, the pair ov 'em flogs all Europe out and out for 
beauty. See, don't they V 

'I'm sure that when the mother was Rosha's age 
she was her aiquil, if she didn't go beyant her,' ob- 
served Larry. 'All her people wor very handsome. 
They live eastwards in Tulla, and are a great faction 
intirely. 1 suppose they'll go in that direction whin 
they're turned out ov Knockbuie.' 

' I'll never b'lieve that the masther will put 'em out 
till I see him do it,' cried Condy, warmly. 'The 
Maguires have that spot of ground time out ov mind. 
Jack was bom there, an' the bed-rid ould man was 
bom there,, an' his father agin to the back ov that. 
They wor, every mother's son ov them, all quiet. 
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dacent people, an' whin gale day came round, they an' 
their money wor always to the fore. The ould 
masther is a hard, stifT-necked man, an' what else 
would a Cromwellian be ? but still an' all, 111 never 
b'lieve that he'll do the like ov that. To put a whole 
family out on the high road to thravel the world for 
their bit an' sup — the poor dotin' ould man, an' the 
dawny little childher — ^an' all because two foolish 
young craythers took it into their heads to fall in 
consate wid wan another. No, no ! Whatever the 
masther may say, he won't do that. His bark is worse 
than his bite any day.' 

* Well, I'm in his sarvicc now for a good while, 
Condy, an' I never knew him to break his word. 
Wanst he says that he'll do a thing, 'tis as good as 
done. I h'ard him say he'd put Jack Maguire out ov 
Knockbuie, an' as sure as ever he said it, he'll do it.' 

'An' so itself, what good will that do him? It 
won't break his son's marriage, surely, an' it won't get 
him a tinant for Knockbuie. No man in the whole 
country will take that land from him, or even make 
him an oflfer for it. It would be as much as a person's 
life was worth to take land over the head ov another 
man.' 

* Oh, many a wan will be glad to take it.' 

* If so, then, I wouldn't care to be in his skin. Come 
now, Larry, tell us, if you please, who is the wan. I'd 
like to see him, an' know his name, if he has a name.' 

* Well now, Condy, supposin' that the masther ga' 
me the offer ov it, do you think I'd be such a fool as 
to refuse it ? I don't say that he will, or that he has 
the laste notion in life ov it ; but sure, if he did, no 
wan could blame a poor boy like me for takin' him at 
his word.' 

* Tou get the farm ov Knockbuie !* exclaimed Condy 
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Malone in astonishment that he did not attempt to 
conceal. * Fou to get such an offer from the masther ! 
Shasthone I* Arrah, be aisy, my fine fella, an' lave off 
your tricks ; this isn't April-fooPs day. You're welcome 
home from Gallows Green, but I'm not such an 
omadhawn as to swally all the lies that you brought 
back wid you !' 

* Well, what would you say if I tould you that I 
got this very night the promise ov the land, out an^ 
out, from the masther?' said Larry, who was so nettled 
by Condy's scornful incredulity that he forgot all his 
usual caution and reticence. 

* You did, eroo !' 

* It's tbruth I'm tellin' you, an' you may b'lieve me 
or not, just as you plase.' 

Condy did not reply, for he was too much astounded 
on hearing this piece of intelligence to continue the 
conversation for some moments. The two men walked 
on side by side in perfect silence, each occupied by his 
own reflections. Condy would have been glad to 
think that in making this startling announcement 
Larry was only 'taking a rise out of him,' but it was 
made in such a positive, matter-of-fact manner^ that 
he felt obliged to believe it. To say that he was both 
indignant and disgusted would be to give but a very 
imperfect idea of his feelings. He was a great friend 
of the Maguires, and to hear that their farm had been 
actually promised to another, only a few hours after 
the death of the man who had been the last life in 
their lease, was a positive shock to him. He had heard 
some whispering of Larry's having been employed by 
Mr. Burton to act as a spy on his son and on the 
Maguires, but he did not believe it, for true and 
honest himself, he could not believe that any neigh- 

* Shasthone ! — an exclamation of extreme astonishment. 
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bour could act so base and treacherous a part. But 
now he felt that he could be no longer incredulous, 
and that what he had heard of Larry must be true. 
Out of his own mouth Larry had been condemned ; his 
own words, just spoken, had proved that the reports 
concerning him had been only too well founded, and 
that, between him and Mr. Burton, the utter ruin of 
the Maguires had been a foregone conclusion. That 
ruin now seemed to Condy to be inevitable, fixed as 
fate, and the spy and the traitor, after having per- 
formed his dirty work, was soon to reap his reward. 

*If you're adwised by me, Larry GriflSn,' Condy 
said, at the end of some short time, in a cold^ stern 
way, altogether different from his former geniality, 
* you^U have no call to John Maguire's land. Rise out 
ov it, I tell you, or if you don't you^U sup sorra for it. 
You'll be a marked man in the country, an' so you 
ought to be. Every wan will turn agin you, an', maybe, 
you won't know where you are some fine night, till 
you'll have to sing Kerie Eleison to the tune ov a pair 
ov cards scrapin' your bare back, or what would be a 
dale worse, the daylight let through your carkiss by 
a brace ov slugs. Rise out ov that work, man, if you 
wish to sleep in a whole skin. 'Tis a bad business as 
it is ; for your own sake don^t go an' make it worse.' 

' Eyeh ! d'ye hear this 1 I'm a poor boy wid nothing 
in the wide world to depind on but my day^s hire, an' 
I'm offered a good house an' farm, an' full an' plenty, 
an' because Jack Maguire had it before me I'm not to 
take it, but lave it for somewan else, an' remain in 
poverty meself all my days ! I'd like to know who'd 
be the fool there ; it won't be Larry GriflSn, I'll go 
bail. Erra! have sinse, Condy, an' listen to rason. 
How could I be blamed becase Jack Maguire an' his 
wife wint agin their landlord ? Was it I that desired 
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^em entice Masther Willie, an* sind him privjEite 
messages, an* keep open house for him up at Knock- 
buie ? Answer me that, if you plase, Condy Malone. 
Was it / that med them put the comhether* on him, 
an* marry him to their colleen dhas ; he that had his 
father's name upon him, an' the blood ov gintlemin in 
every vane ov his body ? Was it I that med him 
marry the girl ? Arrah, what purty talk it is ! 
Wisha, Condy, I wondher greatly that you haven't 
more sinse !* 

' I have sinse enough to see plainly through all your 
roguery,* replied the indignant Condy, who was in no 
way imposed upon by this little bit of special plead- 
ing. * I*m up to your thricks, Larry, just as well as if 
I saw the inside ov your heart, an* *pon my conscience, 
I*m no ways proud ov the acquaintance. Many's the 
quare thing I used to hear people sayin* ov you, an* I 
dicln*t give in to the half ov 'em, but I do now. Them 
poor people above, at Knockbuie — may the Lord 
comfort them this night, amin ! — often said that it was 
you that was undherminin' *em wid the masther, but 
I used to bate *em down, an* say that the ould boy 
was never as black as he*s painted ; God pardon me 
for taking the part ov such a thraitor as you ! *Tis 
little they or meself knew how black you wor, or how 
all the time you wor sthrivin' hard to work them out 
ov house an' home. Conshumin* tome! buti wouldn*t 
be afther doin* what you did to them for a crock full 
ov yalla goold !* 

'Listen hether, Condy. As sure as day. Jack 
Maguire will have to lave Knockbuie, an' sure it 
stands to rason that whin he goes out some other man 
will get in. Sure, it's all wan to Jack who has it, 

* * Put the comhether ' means, to make a loving or friendly 
advance. 
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whin he won't have it himself, and naither them nor 
you, nor any wan else, can blame me for takin' the 
farm whin it's goin', an' risin^ meself out ov poverty. 
I was poor all my life, an' if I let this chance slip from 
me, 'tis poor an' miserable I'll be all my days.* 

* So itself,' cried honest Condy ; ' there is no shame 
in poverty, thank God ! I'm poor too, an' I have 
nothing in life but my year's wacjes from Masther 
Willie, an' I wouldn't do what vou're doin' for all the 
cows in Kerry. Sure, if you're so badly off as you 
say, can't you 'list for a soger, an' go out to forrin 
parts to fight wid Boney, as many a good mother's 
son did before you ? If you're kilt itself, sure, there 
will be an ind ov you, an' your people, whin they hear 
ov it, will be proud ov you, an' say that you died 
dacent. But to be an informer — a spy — to bid for any 
poor man's land over his head — faugh! The very 
thought ov such maneness makes me sick.' 

* Why, thin, Condy, I take it very unkind ov you 
to begrudge me my good look, this-a-way. 'Tis what 
I didn't expect from you, or from any other frind/ 
whined Larry, in the complaining tones of one who 
felt himself greatly aggrieved. 

'Your frind! I your frindl' exclaimed Condy, 
amazed at the fellow's impudence and hypocrisy. 
* Be cripes ! that bates Banagher, an' sure, every wan 
knows that Banagher bates the divil. It never come 
to your turn to call the four bones ov my father's son 
your frind. Your frind, inagh ! I never seen the day 
whin I'd be counted a frind ov yours at a bull-bait, 
not to talk ov a ginteeler place. An' though I met 
you to-night, an' walked wid you as far as our roads 
ran together, that's no raison that you should pick 
pride out ov it, an' brag that I was a frind ov yours. 
I'd be badly off for a frind whin I'd make wan ov a 
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poor mane disciple like you, a cowardly object that 
says behind peoples' backs what he hasn't the spirit to 
say out fornint 'em. You may go off to the masther 
now, an' tell him every word I said, but to the divil I 
pitch you an' every other spy along wid you/ 

* Folly on, Misther Malone ! Folly on, sir.' 

'An', Larry, you're a spiteful rascal as well as a 
mane wan. Sure, the whole world knows how you 
wor half cract about the Black Rose of Knockbuie, 
though she wouldn't look at the side of the road you 
wor at. Oh, wisha ! 'twas a bright thought, surely, 
of you, to suppose that the girl Masther Willie married 
would demane herself wid the likes of you, barrin' ov 
an odd time, just for her own divarshun, an' to make 
a dhroleen sport ov you. You didn't think small beer 
ov yourself whin you wint coortin' Rosie ; an sure, 
that was all you had for your pains. An' 'tis as much 
revinge as anything else, that makes you plot an' 
skame to throw herself an' her family out on the 
world. The divil a lie in it !' 

' Is it / to go coortin' Miss Rose ? AUiloo ! Faik 'em, 
sure, I never thought ov it. 'Tis little bisness a poor 
hard-working boy like me would have ov a pet an' a 
beauty that's as nice an' as daint}^ in herself a'most as 
a lady. That I mightn't go to bed wid my life ! but 
Miss Burton above, at the big house ov Dunroe, hasn't 
half the pride an' the consate ov that girl. An' if I 
had any notion of her, where would be the good ov it? 
for the girl that was skamin' to enthrap the masther's 
son would never look at a poor boy like me.' 

* That's the only thrue word that you said to-night. 
She surely never would look at you, except to make 
fun for herself, for she was mighty pleasant some- 
times. An' let alone Masther Willie bein' the 
masther's son, sure he's the pink ov the whole country 

19—2 
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for a jSne clever young man. There isn't his aiquils 
in it, if he hadn't a pinny, nor anything he could call 
his own but the does he stands in. You may take 
your book oath that the girl that was in consate wid 
him wouldn't look at you if you wor rowlin' in goold ; 
an' small blame to her for that same.' 

They had now come to that part of the road where 
they should separate, and, as may be easily imagined, 
the parting was much less friendly and agreeable than 
the meeting had been. Larry, though he did his best 
to conceal it, and assume a careless, indiflferent manner, 
was boiling over with rage at the undisguised con- 
tempt of Condy, and the very decided way in which 
he had renounced his friendship. He had hit him in 
all his sore places, without scruple or mercy, and de- 
nounced his conduct in lanoruafje that could not be 
easily forgotten. But he had restrained himself by a 
great eflfort, for he did not want to quarrel with 
Condy, or show him any ill-feeling, at least for the 
present. His nature was as secret and cowardly as it 
was cruel and base, and he resolved to bide his time, 
and wait patiently until he had an opportunity of 
paying back to Condy some part of the debt due to 
him on the score of that night. If ever that oppor- 
tunity came, he would pay off the debt in full, and 
with good interest too. There was no fear that he 
would forget it. He would yet be revenged on Condy 
Malone, as well §tS on Eose, if he had to wait twenty 
years for it. 

Condy, on his part, was surprised as well as shocked 
by the discovery of Larry's treachery to the unfortu- 
nate Maguires. Like many others, he had alwaya 
thought Larry an ill-conditioned, worthless fellow, but 
he was not prepared to find him the base, deceitful 
cur that his own revelations had proved him to be. 
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He had confessed himself to be guilty of the greatest 
crime that, in the eyes of his fellows, an Irish peasant 
can commit, which is, to use their own language, 
* taking land over another man's head.' To come by 
another man's land fairly and openly is bad enough, 
but to do so in any underhand or treacherous way is, 
in their opinion, an inexcusable crime —the very abomi- 
nation of desolation. Condy was actually angry with 
himself for haying spoken for so long a time to such 
a fellow, and yet he was glad too, for he had been 
enlightened as to Larry's tactics, and was made aware 
of the deep game he was playing, and had been play- 
ing all along. The first thing he should do, then, was 
to put John Maguire on his guard against the traitor, 
although he was very much afraid that whatever mis- 
chief could be done by him had been done already. 
For his own part, he was fully determined to watch 
Larry well, so that he could circumvent and foil his 
machinations, as far as it was possible. It never once 
occurred to honest Condy that with his own guileless 
disposition and extreme freedom of speech, he was no 
match whatever for the crafty spirit and iron will of 
such a man as Larry Griffin. 

' We're partin' now, Larry,' he said, * an' I can't let 
you go widout adwisin^ you wanst more for your own 
good. If you have any sort ov regard for your own 
life, have no call to Maguire's land. Let the masther 
an' Jack settle it betune 'em. Don't let it be a weight 
OR your sowl, facin' your death-bed — an' sure that's 
the thrial that's before us all sooner or later^that 
you had hand, act or part in dhrivin' a poor family 
to the side ov the ditch for shelther. Think ov the 
poor ould man that's turned ov ninety years ov age, 
an' lyin' on his bed day an' night these two years 
back. He was born on that land; in the name ov 
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God, let him die in pace ! Think ov the weeny little 
childher, that never knew what it was to be could or 
hungry ; think ov the poor girl that has her husband 
welkin' the world o'count ov the great love that's 
betune 'em, an' is now waitin' for her time, an' the 
mercy ov God. Dhrop it, Larry GriflSn, dhrop it, I 
tell you ! The whole country far an' near will rise up 
agin you, an' you'll be a marked man. That's how it 
will be wid you the longest day that you have to live, 
an' how will it be wid you afther you die ? You'll 
have to stand before your Savor to be judged, an' the 
masther nor no wan else will be there to take your 
part, but the poor old man, an' the delicate little girl, 
an' the young childher will be there, out fornint you 
an' cryin' out agin you.' 

' Armh, to the devil I pitch the whole pack ov ye, 
yourself an' thimselves ! Let ye all do yer'e best an' 
ye're worst agin me, every mother's son ov ye. An' 
Condy, whisper hether ; 'tis an ould sayin', " that 'tis 
a long road that has no turnin'." There's many a day 
in seven years, an' every wan ov 'em will come round* 
I'll not forget in a hurry what you said to me this 
night, nor the sort ov frindship that you showed me, 
without aither rhyme or raison. You ga' me your 
adwice widout bein' axed for it, an' whether I folly 
it or not, I won't forget you, anyhow, never fear I 
An' if it ever comes to my turn to prove to you how 
thankful I am to you for it, you may depind your life 
on me. I'll pay all my debts to you wid intherest, if 
I had to wait for fifty years.' 

It was now too dark for Condy to see the evil 
malignant expression on his companion's face, but 
there was no mistaking the tone of voice in which the 
last words were uttered. But to the love or hatred of 
Larry, Condy, happily for himself, was perfectly in- 
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different. He had a good place in Dunroe, all things 
considered, and he did not suppose there was any fear 
of his losing it because he spoke his mind rather 
freely on the subject of Larry's delinquencies. Neither 
was he in anyway apprehensive of violence at the 
hands of that worthy ; for he always carried with him, 
when not actually at work, a stout blackthorn stick, 
which he knew well how to make use of on occasions. 
At cudgel-playing he was more than a match for 
Larry, so could protect himself if the feud between 
them should ever come to blows. So he went on his 
way, not at all disturbed by the positive knowledge 
that he had that evening converted an ordinary ac- 
quaintance into a most bitter enemy, as unscrupulous 
as he was unrelenting. As if to show how much he 
despised that enemy, and how little his equanimity 
was disturbed by the fearful threats uttered against 
him, he broke out into a song, as was his usual 
custom — 

* A sailor coorted a farmer's daughther 

That lived contagious to the Isle of Man,"* 
An' they wor coortin' an' still discoorsiu ' 

Here the words, that sounded full and clear in the 
still night-air, died away in the distance, and Larry 
Griffin lost the remainder of the song. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

*THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME.* 

* Farewell ! 
If we do meet again, why, we shall smile ; 
If not, why, then this parting was well made/ 

Anon. 

We must now go back in our narrative for a space, to 
follow the fortunes of the disinherited son, William 
Burton. It will be remembered that be left Dunroe 
after having had a violent quarrel with his father, in 
which quarrel it would be hard to say, whether the 
father or the son was most to blame. 

As the young man strode away with a firm and 
haughty step, from the house that he was forbidden 
ever again to call his home, it was in a condition of 
mind the most wretched that can well be imagined. 
His whole being was plunged into a chaos of the most 
violent emotions, each trying to obtain the mastery 
over the rest. His soul was in a perfect storm of, 
violent anger and wounded feelings. He told himself, 
over and over again, that no one had ever been so 
ignominiously and injuriously treated as he had been 
by his father that day. His heart's dearest affections 
and most sacred ties had been mocked and trampled 
upon; his fair young wife, who was as dear to him 
now as on the day when he had first sought her love, 
had been insulted in his presence. He himself had 
been disinherited, and di-iven forth on the world a 
penniless outcast, to beg, or starve, or fling himself, if 
it so pleased him, into the rapid current of the 
Shannon, and so end with one plunge his misery 
and his life. He who had been the spoiled, and pam- 
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pered child of luxury, was now without a shilling in 
his pocket, or a roof under which he could lay down 
his head. He knew that henceforth his life would be 
one of poverty and labour — labour the most grinding 
and unremitting, and poverty the most sordid and 
mean ; the poverty that withers the heart, and eats 
into the intellect like a corroding rust, and that bends 
the frame, and whitens the hair, with a sterner and 
surer hand than even that of Time itself! 

How much he now regretted that he had not been 
brought up to any profession, or even in the know- 
ledge of the meanest handicraft, so that he could earn 
his bread in honest independence, by the labour of his 
hands. But it was the very irony of fate that it was 
not considered necessary that the only son of Burton 
of Dunroe should ever do anything but hunt, and fish, 
and spend Bis time shooting on the moors and bogs, or 
yachting on the Shannon. He was born to inherit 
what was considered, seventy years ago, to be a good 
property ; and all the time he had been growing from 
childhood to man's estate, property had been accumu- 
lating for him, without any effort or trouble on his 
own part. He had been like the birds of the air, and 
the lilies of the field, that could neither toil or gather 
into barns, and yet aU things had been given him as 
freely and bountifully as even his own heart could 
desire. He had not needed to labour or study with a 
view to establish himself in life, as the greater number 
of the young men with whom he was acquainted had 
to do ; and up to this, his mission on earth had appa- 
rently been to enjoy himself as much as possible. To 
think of all this now was sheer mockery, a weariness 
and vexation of spirit, and yet, for the life of him, he 
could not help doing so. His mind employed itself 
unconsciously in dwelling on the startling contrast 
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between that which had been and thai which was 
now. He found himiself in the position of the prodigal 
of the sacred parable, for the first time &ce to face 
with actual want ; but, unlike the prodigal, he had no 
father's house to return to when hunger and thirst 
should press him hard. His father might — and most 
probably would — receive him back again, if he cried 
for mercy and acknowledged his delinquencies; but 
he should separate himself from Rose, and that he 
could not and would not do. She was his wife, not 
only in law, but in love as well ; and in his eyes, 
fairer and dearer as a wife than ever she had been as a 
bride. He could not forsake her, no, not even in thought. 
All that was steadfast and loyal and manly in his 
nature rose up in indignant defiance against such a 
thought ; so he put it away from him at once and for 
ever. There was no longer a father for him, no longer 
an inheritance or a home. He could go forth, like the 
dove that left the ark, but unlike the dove, he could 
not return again. So that point was finally settled 
without further meditation, and he almost felt it a 
relief that it should be so. 

As he walked along, wholly employed in those 
miserable reflections, he noticed for the first time that 
his dog was following at his heels. As if the saga- 
cious creature had divined in some way that things 
were astray, and that just then his usual gambols would 
be out of place, he walked after his master with a slow, 
listless pace, his tail and ears drooping, and presenting 
altogether a very spiritless and dejected appearance. 
The forlorn, weary aspect of the poor dog, and his un- 
swerving fidelity, went to William's heart. He stooped 
down and patted the large head, and the animal bright- 
ened up at the well-known caress. 

' Poor Grouse, poor old dog T he said, sadly ; ' your 
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love is not for a day or for a season, but as long as 
there is life in your honest heart. Whether I am rich 
or poor, happy or miserable, I am always the same to 
you. Your love is the same to-day that it was a 
month ago, though I was then happy and prosperous, 
and now I am bankrupt in everything but heart and 
hope. The pride of man, his cruelty and caprice, are 
unknown, old dog, to you.* 

But though the appearance of the dog had touched 
him so sadly, yet it did him good too, for it served to 
bring to his mind more gracious and hopeful thoughts. 
He remembered that he had youth and health ; and 
who that is so fortunate as to possess those riches can 
ever be thoroughly and hopelessly miserable ? Neither 
was he destitute of love and sympathy ; for though 
one parent had disowned him, yet the heart of the 
other was true and staunch, and he felt that he could 
rely upon it to its last throb. And also, he had the 
love of his young wife to lean upon ; that love, that 
poverty could never chill, that time could never 
diminish, and the strength and tenacity of which the 
blind, unreasoning fidelity of the poor dog at his heels 
was no inapt example. Whatever his lot might be, 
whatever ^the world might think of him, he would 
always be the same to her. She would ask no ques- 
tions, prescribe no terms, but follow his fortunes in 
poverty and obscurity as readily and cheerfully as she 
had consented to do when they seemed most bright 
and promising. She would welcome him now as 
gladly, when he was only plain William Burton, as she 
had done when he was the pampered heir of Dunroe. 

These consoling thoughts went far towards bringing 
his mind to a more hopeful and healthy condition, 
and calming down the irritation that absorbed it. 
The world was all before him ; and with the elastic 
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spirit and buoyant hope that constitute the glorious 
dower of youth and health, and mercifully compen- 
sate for most of the evils of life, he began to think 
that the future might yet be brighter and better than 
he had ventured to hope, but a short time since, that 
it could possibly be. His heart and step both grew 
lighter, and by the time that he arrived at the well- 
known turn that led up to the cottage at Knockbuie 
he had almost recovered his usual cheerfulness. 

As he drew near the house, Grouse, who was quite 
at home in the locality, ran on before him, giving, by 
a succession of joyful barks, the usual intimation of 
his master's approach. This signal was well under- 
stood by Rose, who ran out immediately, all flushed 
and delighted by this unexpected visit from her young 
husband. He embraced her with even more than his 
usual tenderness, and they entered the house together. 
There was no one in it fortunately, for all the rest of 
the family were engaged in the dairy or farm, and had 
left Rose for some hours alone. She had been sitting 
at some needlework, tliinking of him and wondering 
why it was that she had seen so little of him latelj^ 
when the well-known bark of Grouse had roused her 
from her reverie by giving the glad tidings that 
William was coming at last. She drew together the 
smouldering embers of the fire, put down more turf 
and bogwood, placed a chair before it for William, and 
then sat down on a low stool made of twisted straw. 
With a woman's quick instinct, she soon guessed that 
there was something very wrong, and leaning her arm 
on his knee, she looked up in his face with a timid in- 
quiring glance. 

' You're not well, or maybe something has fretted 
you?' she said, tenderly. 

* I am quite well, Rosie, and I thank God for it 
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Sincerely, for I want my health and strength now more 
than ever I did in all my life before. I am a little 
excited just now, that's all. I scarcely know in what 
words to break my news to j'^ou, but of course you 
must be told it. A great change has come in our pro- 
spects, and by no means a pleasant or happy one. In 
truth, they are sadly altered, but still, my dear, it is 
but right that you should be informed of what is of as 
much importance to you as it is to me. It is fitter 
that you should hear it from me than from strangers, 
for soon enough, I dare say, it will all be quite public. 
We must give up dreaming now, Rosie,' said the 
young man, assuming an air of great wisdom, which 
in the eyes of the girl sitting at his feet seemed very 
strange, * and try and look the world straight in the 
face. Your husband, Rosie, is only a poor man now, 
with no wealth on which he can count but your love 
and trust in him.' 

* It is yourself that I care for, Masther Willie, an' 
nothing else. As long as you love me, an' don't get 
tired of me, I don't care whether you're rich or poor ; 
except for your own sake,* she added, softly pressing 
the hand that rested on her shoulder. 

' My darling ! I expected nothing else from you,' he 
cried, with one of the old bright smiles that were all 
the world to her ; ' I never for a moment doubted your 
singleness and devotion, and it is the consciousness of 
this that keeps me from sinking down in utter despair. 
But, Rose dear, you are very young — very simple and 
innocent, and very ignorant of the world and its ways. 
You don't know in your sweet simplicity what it is to 
want bread, to be houseless, to be a beggar and a 
wanderer on the earth. Though you were never ac- 
quainted with luxury and wealth, yet you have never 
known want, nor can you, who have always had an 
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abundance of absolute necessaries, picture to yourself 
the privations that must be endured by the very poor. 
This poverty must be my lot, at least for a long time 
to come. Do you consent to share that lot, or will you 
remain here with your mother, and let me face the 
wide world alone V 

' Oh, sir ! what words are these ? what did I ever 
say or do that you should be in any doubt of me ? 
Sure, as long as I have you, I never can be poor, or 
lonely, or miserable. You are my all in the world, and 
where you are is my home, and to be with you is my 
happiness and my riches. Only let me follow you 
wherever you go, and I'll give you hand and word 
that ril never cast a look behind me. Whatever is 
good enough for you ought to be good enough for me 
too, and so it will. What would all the world be to 
me without you, and if I am to lose you, sure I may 
just as well lie down and die,' and her fine dark eyes 
swam in tears. 

' My poor girl !' he said, tenderly, and stooped down 
to kiss her forehead, 'you are afflicting yourself with- 
out cause, for we shall not be separated, except for a 
very short time. You must love me now, my own 
darling, more than ever, for I have lost everything in 
the world but your love.' 

' Lost ! what is it you have lost ? Tell me, for God's 
sake ! You think that maybe I'm not wise enough 
or strong enough to be told bad news, but only thry 
me, an' you'll see how good an' brave I can be wid 
the help of God. Many a time when you're far away 
I do be thinkin' of you, asthore machree !* an' what 
I could do at all to show you how dearly your poor 
Rose loves you.' 

' My father and I have quarrelled,' he said, gravely. 

* Asthore machree I— the chord of my heart ! 
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' We are not good friends, nor can we be for a very 
long time to come, if indeed we ever are friends again, 
(jod grant that at some future time he may be recon- 
ciled to me, but I must admit that such a thing is 
very improbable. He has this day forbidden me his 
house, and from henceforth I must try and shift for 
myself, without any assistance from him.' 

* It was all on my account,' she cried, with a burst 
of wild hysterical weeping. ' I am the cause of it. 
Oh ! I am very miserable ; and still, what can I do ? 
Go back to your father. Master Willie, an' don't mind 
me at all. You'll soon be able to forget me, though I 
never can forget you, or put you out of my mind or 
my heart. An' sure, no wan need know what we are 
to one another, an' then you can do your father's 
biddin', an' plase him in whatever he wishes. I'll go 
bail that no one will ever hear me spake wan word of 
you, or mintion your name, though I'd folly the sound 
of it all over the world ; an', moreover, you needn't be 
the laste in dhread that I'd ever say to any wan that 
I had any call at all to you.' 

* You are a little goose !' he replied playfully, with 
another fond caress, ' and what is more to the purpose, 
you are my little wife, and I am firmly bound to you, 
whether I like it or no. You may be very tired of 
your husband — and I must confess that as far as 
things have gone, you have not had much comfort 
with your husband — ^but you can't throw me over in 
that free-and-easy fashion. We are legally married. 
Rose,' he continued in a graver strain, 'and those 
whom God has joined together no man can put 
asunder. The Bible says that a man must leave 
father and mother, and cleave only to his wife, so you 
see you cannot shake me ofi*. Even though you could 
do so, I am sure you would not, though you talk so 
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bravely. That tender, pitiful little heart of yours 
would always be my friend, and plead my cause with 
you, and the child you bear in your bosom would 
plead for its father. But come, little one, give up cry- 
ing so bitterly, for we have to consider what is best 
for us to do, and the time is running short/ 

Ever obedient to his slightest wish she tried to hush 
her weeping, though the tears still streamed down her 
face. She was very ignorant, but still gentle and con- 
fiding, and had such an exalted opinion of his superior 
knowledge and wisdom, that she was prepared to leave 
herself and her future wholly in his hands, without 
question or murmur. Her meek humility was that 
part of her character that was most lovely in his eyes. 
Like most other men, William Burton was pleased 
when deferred to, and liked to have his wife submit to 
his authority with blind obedience. Hia vanity and 
self-love were flattered by the submissive, unconditional 
manner in which the beautiful young creature at his 
side gave up her own will for his in all things, and 
considered that everything he did was 'wisest, 
virtuousest, discreetest, best.' 

* I will tell you, darling, what I mean to do,' he con- 
tinued, ' and the plan that I propose has been in my 
mind for some time back. I knew that this storm 
would burst over our heads, sooner or later ; that on 
the discovery of our marriage, my father and I would 
quarrel, and that when that quarrel took place, it 
would be one that could not be easily or quickly 
patched up again. Well, what I have been dreading 
so long has come to pass at last. We had high words, 
and — and — well, I have left his house finally, that's all. 
Up to this he has been a good and indulgent father to 
me, so I shall not say one unkind or bitter word of 
him ; my doing so would be unbecoming and ungrate- 
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ful. May God bless him, and shed down every 
comfort on his old age, although he has flung me on 
the world to sink or swim, as it shall please God !' here 
his voice quivered, and he was obliged to stop suddenly, 
lest he should break down altogether, 

* It is better for me not to speak of him at all,' he 
resumed, after a short silence. * He is done with me, 
and I am done with him. I have nothing more to 
expect from him, and so there is an end of it.' 

' But your mother, Willie ? You often told me how 
good she is, and how much she loves you. Surely, she 
won't throw you off too. She will do something for us.' 

* Certainly she would, if her power only equalled 
her love, which unfortunately it does not. My dear 
mother — God bless her ! — is all that I ever told you 
she was, loving, generous, and unselfish, but what can 
she do ? She is but a cypher in her husband^s hands 
like other married women, and has nothing but what 
he chooses to give her. The poor soul can only grieve 
and pray.' 

'But we have my father and mother,' she said, 
eagerly : * you know well they will be very glad to 
have us to stay here with them for a little while, until 
you can look about you and settle on some plan.' 
There will always be a cead millia falthagh* in this 
house for you while one stone of it stands over 
another.' 

William Buiion turned away his head with the 
most unmitigated disgust. He had come down low, 
but not yet so very low as to acquiesce in this proposal 
that poor Hose made in the simplicity and innocence 
of her heart. He — William Burton ! — to become a 
dependant on John Maguire, his father's tenant; to 
eat the bread that y^as earned by the hard labour of a 

® Cead millia falthagh— hundred thousand welcomes. 
VOL. I. 20 
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poor humble man, every crumb of which would very 
naturally be grudged to him; to live in the same 
house with Hannah, without shield or refuge from her 
temper and tongue ! All these, combined with a host 
of minor evils, consequent on living in an abode so 
inferior to what he was accustomed to, and associa- 
tions that could not be other than distasteful, was 
more than he could contemplate at that moment with 
common patience. It was too bad that Bose could 
even think of such a thing. 

' Of course, it is a very poor place afbher the big 
house above, at Dunroe,' she went on, in her ignorance 
of what was passing through his mind, * an' you'd be 
very uncomfortable here ; but you know I'd do my 
best to plase you in every way I could. You needn't 
mind the childher, for they're out mostly all day ; any- 
how, they're very good, an' I'll engage, won't be any 
sort of trouble to you.' 

' Bose, you don't understand what you are talking 
about,' he said, impatiently. ' This wise plan of yours 
would not suit me at all, so please don't speak of it 
any more. My being in Knockbuie as an inmate for 
a day, or even for an hour, is completely out of the 
question, and that you ought to know, if I never said 
a word on the subject. The idea is preposterous !' 

As he spoke, his brow grew stern and his blue eyes 
sparkled with anger. It was quite clear that he should 
go much deeper down into the valley of humiliation 
before the pride, which was to him as a birthright, 
could be taken out of him. His father had cast bim 
off because he wanted for pride, and yet some of the 
Burtoi^ pride was bursting out of him at every turn. 
It was the first time tbat Rose had ever seen him angry, 
and the sight was not a pleasant one. 

' Don't be vexed wid me, Masther Willie,' she said, 
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humbly ; ' sure, I didn't mane to offind you at all. I'd 
cut the tongue out ov my head sooner than let it say 
anything that would displase you, and you ought to 
know that by this time, surely.' 

'I know that you are the very best and dearest 
little girl in the world,' he replied, mollified by the 
sight of the tear-stained face that looked up to his 
with such a submissive, pleading expression, ' and that 
it is very wicked of me to be so cross to you. Now 
listen to my plan ; it is better than yours. There is a 
cousin of my mother's living in Dublin whose name is 
Nugent, and who is, I believe, a rich, influential man. 
He is my godfather, too, as well as a relative, and 
if I go to him he may do something for me. I don't 
mean to be any trespasser on him farther than to ask 
him to put me in some position where I may earn 
bread for you and for myself. He is a merchant, 
carrying on a very extensive trade in timber, both 
with America and Norway, and he may give me 
employment as a clerk in his counting-house. More 
than that I would not expect or accept from him, or 
anyone else. He has always made great professions 
of regard for my mother, which I am sure were sincere, 
and I have no reason to doubt his friendship and good- 
will for myself. At all events, I shall now put^ his 
professions to the test. If he does not think that I 
am suited for a counting-house, he may get me a com- 
mission in the army. I fancy there would not be 
much difficulty in this, for just now they are rather 
short of men and officers in the Peninsula, and a stout 
young fellow like me would get on out there pretty 
well. I am a very good shot; I should soon master the 
drill, and I suppose I shall fight as well as any other 
soldier when I am once fairly in for it,' 

A soldier ! To go away to that foreign land, where 

20—2 
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SO many others that she had known and heard of had 
gone before him, never to return ! To bleed to death 
on the field of battle, without a kind hand to wipe his 
brow, or a friendly voice to whisper comfort in his ear ; 
and all the time she would be far away, ignorant of 
whether he lived or died ! In all her forebodings of 
sorrow and calamity, she had never thought of any- 
thing so bad as this ; and now it had come upon her 
like a sudden and violent blow, crushing out her very 
life. She snatched at his hand convulsively, and, with 
a faint cry, threw herself across his knees, trembling 
in every limb, and moaning as if her heart would break. 
He took her in his strong young arms as easily as if 
she was only an infant, and carried her out to the 
green bank outside the door. She lay passive on his 
breast, while he kissed her over and over, calling her by 
every tender and endearing name that he could think 
of, until he saw that she had recovered some composure. 
' Look here, Rosie !' he exclaimed, with energy. * I 
promise you, on the faith of a man, that I will not try 
to get a commission in the army, nor accept it if my 
cousin should offer it to me. I only thought of it as a 
last resource ; and now that I see how much it has 
distressed you, I swear to you that I never again will 
even think of it. No, my darling ; it would never do 
that we should be altogether separated. I have got 
to think of you and your baby, as well as of myself. I 
am quite sure that Mr. Nugent will give or procure 
for me some sort of situation that will enable us to be 
together, and have a little home that we can call our 
own. It must be a very humble one at first, but it 
will be all the world to us. If we are poor in other 
things, we shall be very rich in affection and content. 
Cheer up, my sweet Black Rose 1 There are happy 
days in store for us yet, please God !' 
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She smiled. A faint, wan, moonlight sort of smile 
it was ; truly, the very ghost of a smile. Still, he was 
glad to see it, and went on talking in quite a gay, light- 
hearted strain, as if the prospect before them was all 
couleur de rose. It was quite pleasant to see this 
ypung man — careless, selfish, pampered, as hitherto he 
had been, undoubtedly, and even still impatient and 
obstinate — to see him, I say, soothing this weak, sad 
creature ; comforting, supporting her, and trying, as 
far as he could, to inspire her with a hope that he was 
tar from feeling himself. 

' I am quite sure Mr. Nugent will be glad to see me, 
and to do all he can for me,' he went on, in a cheerful 
tone. ' When he was younger than he is now, he often 
came to Dunroe for a week's shooting in the season, 
and he used to make my mother very handsome pre- 
sents. I remember well all the half-guineas he gave 
me when I was a boy. Poor old Nugent — for he must 
be an old man now — was very kind to me in those 
days, and to Belle also, although she was not related 
to him as I was. When I went to Dublin to enter 
college, he made me stay in his house for a month be- 
fore I took possession of my rooms, just to see how I 
would like the city, he said ; and a capital good house 
it was to spend a month in, I can tell you. Oh, there 
is no fear of me when I get to Dublin, and tell the old 
man what I want, and what I expect he will do for 
me. He will give me a good place in his counting- 
house at once ; and when I have got it, and secured 
quiet, comfortable lodgings, I shall send for you, or, 
what will be better still, get a fortnight's leave of 
absence to come back and fetch you. I think, darling, 
that you would like that best.' 

* Oh, I would ! I would !' 

' So I thought. If possible, I shall return for you ; 
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for Dublin is very far away, and you are such a simple, 
inexperienced little goose that you could never travel 
there alone. We shall be together in Dublin before 
very long, in a little home of our own, long before your 
hour of trial comes on you ; for I could not bear to be 
absent from you at such a time. And when baby 
comes home, he will be such company to you all the 
long day that I must be away from you at business. 
Oh, you will not be lonely at all in Dublin, for I have 
a grand plan marked out for you. I shall engage a 
daily governess to come for a few hours to you every 
day while I am absent, and she will give you instruc- 
tion in many things it is necessary that you should 
know, and which you are now quite ignorant of. It 
will not be like going to school, you know, for you are 
too old now for that, and it would not be quite the 
correct thing for a married lady with a baby to go to 
school; but it would just be spending a few hours 
every day with a pleasant, instructive, lady-like com- 
panion. And then, when she is gone, and I return, 
what pleasant evenings we shall have together ! You 
shall be telling me all you have learned during the 
day, and I shall be so pleased to see how rapidly you 
can learn. You will not be calling me "Masther 
Willie " then ! No ; but you will be every day im- 
proving, and growing more like a lady. Not that I 
shall love you more then than I do now — that would 
not be possible — but I should like to be proud of my 
Rose, as well as to be fond of her. Don't you know 
what that means V 

' Oh yes, I do. An' 111 work very hard, so that I 
may not be any discredit to you, an* that you won't 
be ashamed of me.' 

'I am quite sure of that. I know that all you 
require is to get a chance of improving yourself, and 
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that you shall have, if I am a living man. Oh, we 
shall be very happy yet, in the good time that is 
coming. It can't be very far oflF now.' 

* But when you arrive in Dublin you'll forget me,* 
she said sadly. * Some of the grand ladies you'll see 
there will make you forget your wild Black Rose.' 

' Oh, you jealous little creature ! Remember I am 
not going to Dublin to meet grand ladies, but to work 
hard to keep the wolf from the door and get bread to eat ; 
so make your mind quite easy on that score, little one !' 

'An* won't you write to me — just one line, to keep 
my poor heart up till I see your face again V she said 
in the beseeching manner of one who is asking a great 
favour. 

' Of course I shall write to you. I shall write to 
you from Limerick, and again after I have seen Mr. 
Nugent and have something definite to tell you. But 
whether I have good news or not, I shall be sure to 
write soon, for I know you will be very uneasy until 
you hear from me.' 

' Och ! you may say that. But if a week or a month 
passes over, an' that I get no letther from you, what is 
to become ov me V 

' That is not at all likely to happen. But if you 
don't get a letter from me in a month, you may con- 
clude that the daisies are growing over me.' 

* I won't be long behind you, then,' she said, quietly. 
* Wanst you wor gone, there would be no place in this 
world for Rose.' 

' My darling, you must not talk of dying or of being 
without a place in the world. Take courage, and live 
for your child, whatever becomes of me. The little 
one that is coming from God will comfort you for my 
loss. But we need not despond in this way ; we both 
shall live to spend many happy years together. You 
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will find that I shall push on famously, so no more 
doleful anticipations.' 

He drew out his watch, and saw that it was later 
than he had imagined. 

' Time is up, Rosie/ he said, * and I have to walk 
into town to-night, so we must say good-bye.* 

At the sound of the word ' good-bye,' the poor girl's 
grief broke out afresh. She held his hand with a pas- 
sionate clasp, as if she could never let it go again ; she 
pressed it to her breast, she cried over it convulsively. 
He tried once more to soothe and comfort her, but his 
voice had lost its old charm. He was leaving her, go- 
ing away to Dublin, and to her ignorant mind Dublin 
was as distant as the antipodes. He might forget her 
in that strange place, or meet with fine ladies who 
would teach him to be ashamed of her and to despise 
her love. He might be sick there, where no one knew 
or cared for him. He might die, and she, his wife, 
would never know what had been his fate. 

He could scarcely bring himself to go away for a 
little longer, so they sat on the green bank, he talking 
over his plans for the future, while she listened on in 
silence, weeping in utter desolation of heart. They 
took no note of how the minutes flew by until the 
grey winter evening with its sUent shadows settled 
down on all things, proclaiming to every weary crea- 
ture that the blessed time of rest had come round once 
more. But William Burton was not to rest, but must 
travel the first stage of the long journey that was 
before him. He took out his purse, and found with 
dismay that all it contained was three guineas in gold 
and some loose silver. He put the silver into his 
waistcoat-pocket to pay his expenses as far as Limerick, 
and then put the purse with the three gold pieces into 
her hand. 
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' It is not much, dear, but I hope it will be sufficient 
until I shall be able to send you more/ he said, with- 
out letting her know that he had given her all he had, 
except the merest trifle. However, it fortunately- 
happened that when he was passing through the hall 
at Dunroe that morning, he had mechanically taken 
his gun oflF the hooks where it usually hung ; and now 
it suddenly occurred to him that he would be able to 
dispose of it to advantage when passing through 
Limerick. He had enough to pay his way until he could 
sell the gun. Even if he only got half of what he paid 
for it a short time ago, he would have quite suffi- 
cient to bring him on to Dublin, and have some little 
surplus left besides. Once in Dublin, and arrived 
at Mr. Nugent's, it would be, as he expressed it, * all 
plain sailing,' and his sanguine mind anticipated no 
further trouble or disappointment. He grasped the 
gun with a firm hand, and his heart, buoyant with the 
happy elasticity of youth and health, bounded with 
something like joy as he prepared to take leave of 
Rose with a hopeful courage that surprised himself. 

* I must go now, my bird,' he said, very tenderly, * so 
bid me good-bye and God speed, with a cheerful look 
on your sweet face. Of one thing you may be sure, 
and that is, that I shall work my fingers to the bones 
to make a home for you and your babe ; and be sure 
also, that I shall never forget you or cease to love you. 
You may as well come with me as far as the stile — it 
will be like old times, you know.' 

They walked together on towards the stile that had 
played such a prominent part in their love story, her 
head leaning on his breast, and his arm thrown tenderly 
round her. There was no faltering in his gait, no 
despondency in his words, as he led her on, trying to 
infuse into her some of bis own sanguine, cheerful 
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spirit. Youth is essentially bright and elastic; de- 
pression is not its natural element, and rude must be 
the shock and bitter the sorrow from which it cannot 
recoil. As William Burton 'stood beside her in the 
soft evening light, in the pride of his early manhood, 
there was about him such an affluence of perfect, 
vigorous health, of manly strength, of the free tame- 
less spirit that hitherto had never known a curb, that 
it seemed absurd to think that in Life's battle he could 
suffer either failure or defeat. His heart was proud 
and high, and his resolution steadfast; what was it 
then that he could not undertake, or in which he could 
not succeed 1 The world was wide, and wherever on 
all its broad surface there was a market for strong 
arms, steady nerves, and a fearless heart, there he 
thought he would be able to hold his own. 

When they came to the stile they stopped, standing 
for a few moments in silence, for their hearts were too 
full for words. 

* God bless and keep you, my own darling !* he said, 
fondly, ' until we meet again, which will, I hope, be 
very soon. Don't cry any more now; my last look 
of my sweet wild rose must not be a melancholy 
one.' 

She flung her arms round his neck, and despite his 
injunction, wept, and sobbed with passionate vehe- 
mence. He kissed her again and again, soothed her as 
one might sooth a grieving child, and at last whisper- 
ing the words * Courage and hope,' gently disengaged 
himself from her clasp. Then he took his fowling-piece 
in his hand, ordered Grouse to get back into the house, 
as he did not wish that the dog should follow him any 
further, sprung lightly over the stile, and strode down 
the road with a firm step. When he had gone about 
the distance of, a co\ii9\^ ot Imiidred yards, he turned 
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round to look at her once more. She was still sitting 
on the stile, gazing after him, and with her weeping 
face and drooping figure sharply defined against the 
sky, looked the very type of desolation and abandon- 
ment. Had a painter seen her, he would have taken 
her as the perfect model of the 'forsaken Ariadne, 
weeping by the wave/ so utterly desolate and dejected 
was she in attitude and expression. 

But WiUiam Burton had no time to indulge his 
feelings, and it was very well that he had not. So> 
waving his hat to her as a last farewell, buttoning his 
coat closer around him as some protection from the 
chill night air, and throwing his gun over his shoulder, 
he stepped out manfully. But as long as she could 
keep him in view she remained — the poor forlorn 
child ! sitting on the stile. Her heart was very sad 
and heavy, but it would have been sadder and heavier 
still could she have looked into the distant future and 
known what was there in store for her. At that 
moment, little did she think that she was looking at 
her handsome young husband, of whom she was so 
proud, for the last time on earth ! Little did sbe think 
that day would follow day, and month succeed to 
month, with dreary and monotonous regularity, and 
yet that her heart would never again be gladdened by 
the sunshine of his presence ! Sbe had received his 
last kiss, and looked upon his face for the last time. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A LEGEND OF INNISCATHY. 

* The way was rude through that lonely wood, 

And the skies above us were bleak and grey ; 
But with tale and song, as we sped along, 
We cheated the hours of the weary dfi,y.* 

On the following morning, at an early hour, William 
Burton made his appearance on the rude little quay 
from whence he expected to get a passage to Limerick, 
either in the regular weekly packet, or in one of the 
turf boats that were always to be found trading on 
the Shannon. The morning was most beautiful, with 
just breeze enough to curl the water, on whose blue 
surface myriads of sunbeams were gleaming and spark- 
ling, as if they were instinct with life, and proud of 
the grand old river as it swept on with rapid current, 
rejoicing, to the sea. A few sailors and fishermen, to 
all of whom William was well known, were lounging 
about, some of them drying their nets, others mend- 
ing sails, and some more stretched at full length on 
the shingle, basking lazily in the sunshine. All of 
them put their forefingers to their battered old ' sou'- 
westers ' in a respectful manner when they saw him, 
for the bold and adventurous yachtsman was a prime 
favourite with every boatman on the river. One 
among them came forward, and addressed him in a 
friendly way, that was half salutation and half 
question : 

' Why, thin, Masther Willie, is it a boat that you're 
afther this fine mornin' V 

'Well, Lanty, yoM liave made a good guess this 
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time. I do want a boat, and that immediately, while 
the wind is so fair.' 

*An' where is your own boat, sir, the Colleen 
Dhdsl 111 go bail that there isn't a craft on the 
river could bate her, if only she had a cap full ov wind 
in her sails, an' yourself houldin' the tiller.' 

' I can't take out the Colleen Dhas to-day, Lanty, 
for she got a little damage in the last gale, and I have 
been lazy about getting it repaired. I am going up 
to-day to Limerick, on pressing business, and as the 
wind is fair, 1 thought I could not fail to overtake the 
Lady Frances.' 

' Why, thin, Masther Willie, if that's the way wid 
you, you never wor in betther time in all your life,* 
replied the boatman, who was no other than Lanty 
Malone, brother of our good-humoured friends Condy 
and Paddy Malone. * The Lady Frances is gettin' 
ready, an' will be undher way in the coorse ov half an 
hour, wid the help ov God. The tide is just ready 
for us, the win' is fair, the weather is beautyful, an' 
so you see, sir, we're in great look intirely, both ov us.' 

* I see, Lanty, that you are once more the skipper of 
the Lady Frances* 

* Sure enough, sir, I am her skipper for want ov 
betther. I tuck a rovin' turn in meself some time 
1^0, an' I left her, an' hired wid Mr. Mansel, ov 
Limerick, to take the charge ov his fine new yacht, 
but I never was aisy at all in my mind until I kem 
back to the ould craft. I had great wages, surely, 
from Mr. Mansel, an' the heighth ov good livin', but 
somehow or other my heart wasn't in staying wid 
him. Ever an' always I was thinkin' ov the ould 
coorse on the river; back an' forrid, back an' forrid 
agin', that I was used to, ever since I was a little 
gozsoon, so that I had no pace or rest, night or day. 
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So, sir, one fine day I np an' tould Mr. Mansel that I 
was very thankful to him, but that I couldn't stay 
wid him any longer, for nothing would satisfy my 
mind but to go back agin to the Lady Frances. He 
was very sorry intirely to part wid me, an' made me 
a handsome present ; to tell the thruth ov him, he's a 
fine dacent gintleman, an' has no more hoult ov his 
money than if it was only so many jack stones, instead 
ov goolden guineas. High an' low gives him a good 
karacther, an' as fur as I know ov him he desarves it 
well. But sure, that's nather here nor there. Eyeh, 
Master Willie ! I never rightly got my health any- 
where but aboord the Lady Frances, The boat is 
gettin' ould now, an' worn out in the sarvice, like me- 
self, but while a plank of her houlds together, I'll stick 
to her, an' who knows but whin she goes to the 
bottom it may be the will of God that we'd go down 
together?' 

They were now standing on the rude pile of 
masonry that was called by courtesy a quay, and 
to which the Lady FranceSy so much beloved by her 
skipper, was moored. She was the regular packet that 
went to Limerick, and returned again, twice a week, 
wind and tide permitting. In these days, when such 
multitudes of vessels are worked by steam, and whin 
even gentlemen's pleasure yachts have their smoky 
funnels, a heavy lumbering boat like the Lady Frances 
would be condemned as only fit for firewood. But it 
was a different thing seventy years ago. At that time, 
she was considered a very good boat, and an object of 
just pride with her owners and skipper. She was 
very useful to the traders and inhabitants of the town 
and neighbourhood, who, but for her weekly trips, 
would be almost cut off from the civilized world; for 
the county town was more than twenty miles away, 
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and between the great distance and the execrable 
roads, the intercourse between the two places was 
both difiicult and rare. But when the Lady Frances 
made her two trips weekly, with tolerable regularity, 
to and from Limerick, bringing the people into direct 
and constant communication with a large city, they 
did not feel so isolated or cut off from the world as 
unquestionably they would have done, if that much- 
admired boat had not been on the river. In their 
simplicity and ignorance they were all proud of her, 
regarded her performances as the triumph of nautical 
locomotion, and were fully persuaded that she was the 
neatest craft, the fastest sailer, and the most comfort- 
able mode of conveyance that any reasonable person 
could desire to travel by. 

For a short time after Burton stepped on the deck all 
was bustle and preparation on board the little packet- 
boat. The skipper ran back and forward like one 
possessed, shouting and bawling in a hoarse voice his 
orders to his crew — which said crew consisted of two 
men and a boy — who were all alive drawing in the 
anchor, letting ropes loose, and unfurling the sails to 
catch the light breeze that was right in their favour. 
At last, after the due amount of shouting, creaking, 
and grinding, the Lody Fraricea was got fairly under 
weigh, and the man at the wheel having taken his 
place, she moved out from the quay, slowly at first, 
but in] better style after a little, when her gear got 
into working order, and her sails began to catch the 
wind. 

By this time the sun had risen high in the heavens, 
and the day was as fine as if it had been May instead 
of November. In Ireland, though the climate is 
capricious, it is less so in autumn than at any other 
time of the year, and there are many days in the three 
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months that precede Christmas that are perfectly 
delightful. Sometimes they are warm and genial, and 
pervaded with a sunshine so very bright that the 
whole earth is flooded with radiance ; sometimes they 
are soft, hazy, slumberous, as if the wings of an un- 
seen angel brooded over all nature, hushing every 
living thing to peacefulness and repose. Let us say 
what we will of the freshness of the young spring, or 
the glories of the more matronly summer, yet we must 
confess that autumn — the Indian summer — has a 
beauty all her own, not the less lovely because it is 
both fleeting and capricious. We are just beginning 
to admire and enjoy it when it is gone. 

It was such a beautiful day as this when the Lady 
Frances started on her short voyage, and not less 
beautiful than the day was the scenery through which 
she sailed. She was now in full swing, and with wind 
and tide in her favour, moved briskly and steadily on 
her way. Soon she passed between the small islands 
of Scattery and Hog, and beautiful they both looked, 
lighted up by the morning sunshine. Hog, the smallest 
and nearest of the two, rose up from the river abruptly, 
as green as an emerald : and Scattery — or Inniscathy, 
the holy island — lay farther on, its low broken surface 
studded with the picturesque ruins of several old 
churches in different stages of decay, with a tall, slender 
round tower standing in the midst, like a faithful sen- 
tinel keeping watch and ward on all below. Very 
solemn and strange those ancient buildings looked, 
with the moss of more than ten centuries upon their 
grey old walls. Still further on were the shores of 
Limerick and the 'Kingdom of Kerry,' becoming 
nearer and more distinct every moment as the packet 
advanced on her way. The old Shannon was that day 
on its very beat behaviour; not then a 'river of billows/ 
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as it has been sometimes called, but ^ith its broad 
bosom still and smooth as a lake of glass, flashing and 
glittering in many colours : now blue as the heaven 
above it, now a tender, soft green, and now a pale, 
delicate opal. Sometimes they passed a trim pleasure- 
yacht with all her snowy sails spread to catch the 
breeze, and whose aristocratic occupants were not too 
proud to give a good-humoured cheer to the clumsy 
old packet as she slowly passed across their wake. 
Sometimes they came upon a slow-going heavy boat 
with dark-brown sails, loaded to the water's edge with 
a cargo of turf for the Limerick market, from which 
a hoarse voice would bawl out gruffly : * What cheer, 
boys V as the Lady Frances went past. 

Now that they were well on their way, and going 
before the wind with all the speed they could desire, 
the skipper, his two men, and *the bit of a boy,' 
bethought themselves that it was time for breakfast. 
This was good news to Burton, who, in his eagerness 
to secure a passage to Limerick, had totally forgotten 
the morning meal, which fact he was now reminded of 
most forcibly, by the keen fresh breezes of the river, as 
welJ as by the cravings of an appetite that was young 
and healthy. He told the skipper, to the latter's great 
delight, that he would be glad to share his breakfast, 
and knowing well what sort of a smoky dingy den 
was the hole that was dignified by the name of cabin, 
added that he would much prefer eating on deck. To 
this proposal Lanty Malone magnanimously assented. 
Burton was his only * cabin passenger,* and was the 
master of his brother Condy besides, and he anticipated 
with no little satisfaction the pleasant conversation he 
should have with the young gentleman, until they 
should arrive in the Pool of Limerick. 

Nothing could possibly be more rude and simple 
VOL. 1. ^V 
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than the fare that was put before them, on the bare 
boards of the deck, by * the slip of a boy/ There were 
rashers of bacon and eggs, salt herrings, very stale 
hard bread, and smoking hot potatoes, that were jump- 
ing out of their skins at the prospect of being eaten. 
These delicacies were washed down by the young 
gentleman with a draught of milk, and by the skipper 
with a glass of undiluted whisky. This was not very 
tempting fare to the youth that had been brought up 
in the luxurious house of Dunroe ; but hunger is 
capital sauce, and he had often been obliged to content 
himself with worse food when belated in the hills and 
bogs, after a day's shooting. So the sportsman and the 
sailor sat together, and eat this ^homely breakfast, 
with as good an appetite and as keen a relish as if 
it had been the most recherchS banquet ever prepaijed 
by Soyer or Ude. 

When the breakfast, to which they did ample 
justice, was over, the fragments were removed by the 
boy to his own particular den, wherever that might 
be, where he regaled himself on them undisturbed. 
There was a heap of old sails on the deck, on which 
Burton stretched himself at full length in the sun, 
while Lanty sat down at no great distance to smoke 
his pipe. 

• 'Tis a beautiful day, Masther Willie,' he remarked 
after a few puffs, ' but still an' all I don't think that 
we'll retch Limerick as soon as we expect. This win* 
won't hould.' 

'Nonsense, Lanty. The wind will hold, an* we 
shall get into the pool in about five hours, or probably 
in less time.* 

' Bathershin !* See here, sir, I'll bet you a fi'penny 
bit to a brass coldoy that it won't. I'm an oulder 

* 'BaA\ieift\mi\- la&Y he so I 
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boatman than you by many a long year, an' I was 
goin' back an' forrid on this river before ever you 
wor bom — no offince, sir — an' I think by this time I 
ought to know the navigation ov it. If we aren't 
becahned in another couple ov hours, I'll give you lave 
to say that Lanty Malone is no sailor.' 

* Well, Lanty, if we are becalmed, there is no help 
for it; we shall only get into the pool to-morrow 
instead of this evening, that's all. I am very well 
satisfied with my present quarters, and if you only 
give me for dinner the same good cheer we had for 
breakfast, I shall not make any complaints of you. I 
can safely swear, by all my gods, that I never enjoyed a 
breakfast so much before.' 

' Oyeh ! that was all owing to your own goodness, 
sir, an' not to the goodness of the bruk'ist. It was 
well enough for the likes ov me, but you wor never 
rared to sit down to such poor kitchen. Sure, if I only 
knew that you'd be in it, I'd sind the gorsoon up to 
the public-house before we started, for a grain ov to-y 
an' sugar, an' they'd give us the loand ov a taypot an' a 
cup an' saucer into the bargain.' 

' I assure you, Lanty, I was very well pleased with 
what you gave me, and you must own that I did ample 
justice to it, for I was as hungry as a hawk. In fact, 
I feel rather ashamed of the enormous breakfast that 
I made.' 

*Wisha, you only say that now to plase me, but 
whether you do or not, much good may it do your good 
honest heart. If it was a thousand times betther, an' 
sure, I'm only sorry that it wasn't, you wor as welcome 
to it as the flowers ov May. But listen hether to me, 
Masther Willie ; if you tuck a glass ov sperits, instead 
ov all that milk, that will be very apt to be heavy on 
your stomack, I'd be a dale aisier in my mind. You 
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may take my word for it, that the best thing in the 
world to keep the could out ov the stomack is a glass 
ovsperits, no mattherwhether 'tis pot or Parliament — 
one is as good as the other. Some likes to take it in 
grog, an' some in punch, but for my own part I likes 
it nate. 'Tis the way that it agrees best wid me, an' 
that I was used to, ever an' always, man an' boy.' 

The subject of the breakfast having been exhausted, 
Lanty smoked on in silence, and William lay on the 
sails, lazily watching the white foam as it flew before 
the sharp cut of the boat's bow, and the soft fleecy 
clouds drifting slowly along over his head. 

' You are a good story-teller, Lanty,' he said, after 
some time, 'and you know all the old tales and 
legends that are current along the coast. Now that 
the pipe is smoked out, you could help to pass the 
time pleasantly for yourself and for me, if you would 
remember some of them. You can tell a story right 
well, I know, as well as sing a good song. You would 
not be a brother of Condy's if you could not manage 
a song.' 

* Oyeh, nabocklish !* cried Lanty, with an afiecta- 
tion of great modesty. * I suppose whin I had a 
dhrop taken, an' was purty hearty, I med a fool ov 
meself, like every wan else.* 

' I assure you, Lanty, that I don't flatter you in the 
least. You are a first-rate fellow at telling a story, 
and still better at old legends, and can do them every 
justice. Come now, look back at Scattery; how 
sweet and peaceful it looks, fading away in the dis- 
tance. You surely must remember some old legend 
of the Holy Isle.' 

As he spoke, they both looked back at the place he 
named, now fast receding from their view. In truth, 
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it had never in William's eyes seemed so beautiful 
as it did now, in the soft serene light of that autumnal 
day ; never had it looked so peaceful, so solitary, or 
so much set apart from the noise and turmoil of the 
world. It was, indeed, a picture of sweet, calm 
beauty, suggestive of holy and unworldly thoughts. 
The pious anchorite, who, disgusted and wearied out 
by the falseness and hoUowness of the world, and its 
utter incapacity to satisfy the heart of man, retired to 
this little isle, and spent the rest of his life there, 
showed both judgment and good taste in the choice of 
his retreat. Nowhere could he have found a spot 
more completely suited for the purposes of medi- 
tation and prayer. Separated from the rest of the 
world by its insular position at the mouth of the 
Shannon, it was indeed lonely enough to satisfy even 
a more determined hermit than St. Senanus, who not 
only waged war against the world and all the 
daughters of Eve, but carried his dislike to the latter 
to such a height, that he would not allow one of them 
to breathe the air in which he lived. On taking pos- 
session of the * lonely isle/ he had sternly declared, in 
the words of Moore : 

* This sainted sod 
Shall ne'er by woman's feet be trod' 

However^ if this ungallant old saint hated beauty 
of one kind, he liked it passing-well in another form^ 
and he must unquestionably have had a great love for 
the beautiful and picturesque. This is proved by the 
choice he made of a hermitage, which is as romantic 
and lovely as it is lonely and secluded. With the 
ruins of its once famous churches nestling round the 
base of the grey old round tower, the peaceful little 
isle, cut off from the rest of the world, seemed as if it. 
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had been specially created for recollection, praise, and 
prayer. 

*St. Senanus knew well what he was about, 
Masther Willie, whin he turned in there to pray an' 
do pinnance for his sins,' observed the skipper. ' I'll 
go bail, if he searched all over Ireland ground, he 
couldn't find a betther place for makin' his sowl than 
that very spot. He built eleven fine churches there, 
to the glory of God an' the honour ov the saints ; an' 
why he stopped at the odd number, an' didn't make 
it the full dozen, I never could rightly make out, but 
I suppose he did it for good luck. But though the 
saint built eleven churches, there are only seven, or 
what's left ov the seven, to the fore to-day. Ov coorse 
you know that, sir ?* 

'Of course I do— sure, I often saw them.' 
* Well, sir, there they are, sure enough ; the ould 
ancient ruins ov 'em I mane, for it's only the bare walls 
that's there now, an' more's the pity, for they say that 
them churches wor great churches entirely wanst upon 
a time. Sure, you were often there, Masther Willie, an' 
you seen the places where the althara wor, an' the steps 
ladin' up to 'em, an' the dures a wan side goin' in the 
sacristies, an' everything mighty handy an' con vanient. 
Och ! by all accounts them was great times intirely for 
devotion, an' likewise for the larnin'. Sure, 'tis well 
known that powers ov people used to come from forrin 
parts in the ould ancient times to get the larnin 
in Ireland that they hadn't at home in their own 
country, an' to be taught the light ov the thrue religion. 
An' that's why Ireland is called the Island ov Saints, 
an' will be called by the same name as long as ^her 
fields are green, an* sure that will be to the ind ov the 
world. But maybe, Masther Willie, you don't b'lieve 
what I'm tellin' yo\xT 
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' Why should not I belieye you ? It is an historical 
fact that many holy and learned men lived in Ireland 
in old times, when the rest of Europe was sunk in the 
greatest ignorance and barbarism. Of course I believe 
you/ 

' See that now !' exclaimed Lanty, quite delighted to 
find that his auditor agreed with him. ' 'Tis a fine 
thing, sir, to be talkin' wid a knowledgable person, 
like yourself, instead ov the ignorant galloots * that's 
goin* now-a-days ; an' if you'll b'lieve me, sir, I'd as 
Ueve be breakin' stones for a pavior as holdin' dis- 
course wid wan ov 'em.' 

' But the story, Lanty ! you forget that I'm waiting 
for the story all this time.' 

' Sure enough, sir, but fplase the piper you won't 
have to wait for it long. Did you ever hear ov how 
St. Senanus or St. Sinan, as we call him for shortness, 
was converted, an' why it was that he came all the 
ways to ^catthery Island to do great pinnance for his 
sins, an' to prove to all the world how greatly he hated 
women V 

' No, Lanty, I never heard it, but would be very 
glad to hear it now from you.' 

* Arrah, sir ! sure a Protestan' like you wouldn't give 
in at all to such ould shanahus.'t 

* I don't see what religion has to do with it, one way 
or other. I hope a Protestant may be allowed to hear 
a good story, and to enjoy it too, as well as the people 
who differ from him in creed. So begin at once, 
Lanfcy ; I am sure you will do the story justice.' 

' Och ! I'm only a poor hand at a story,' said Lanty, 
modestly, although in his secret soul he was not a little 
vain of his talents as a raconteur, a circumstance that 

• Galloot — avery ignorant, vulgar person. 

t Shanahus— ancient talk, derived from senachie, a bard. 
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was well known to the young gentleman. *But sure, 
as you like to bear the ould story, I wouldn't like to 
disappoint you ; so here goes, Masther Willie, an* 
wishin* it was betther for your sake,' and with one or 
two prefatory hems to clear his throat, he began : 

* Well, sir, they say that in the beginnin' ov his days 
St. Sinan was no saint at all, but a fine roUickin' boy, 
that was as full ovfun an' foostheras Mooney's goose; 
an' by the same token, a quare goose that was entirely, 
if everything that was said ov him was thrue. But 
sure, that's nather here nor there. Well, sir, St. Sinan 
was very rich, wid a power ov cattle, an' sheep, an' a 
grand house to live in, an' sarvants to be before and 
behind him, an' lashins' an' lavins' ov good livin', an' 
no bis'ness to mind but to follow his divarshun all the 
day long. His way ov livin' from year's ind to year's 
ind was sportin' an' spindin' an' enjoyin' himself, an' 
my hand to you, he follied that thrade wid great 
cleverness an' industry. He worked away at it all 
day long without ever pullin' bridle, an' though he'd 
go to bed every night as tired as a ploughman wid the 
dinth ov rale divilmint an' divarshun, he was at it 
agin wid the first light ov day, as fresh as a four-year- 
old. 'Twas nothing wid him but fox-hunting, an* 
horse-racin', an* cock-fightin,* an' the height ov company 
all the year round. He hadn't much relligion in his 
mind in theufi times, by all accounts; nor did he hate 
the women, be any manner ov manes, but was always 
very quiet an' pleasant wid them. Hatin* the women 
was a vagary that come on him whin he was ould, an' 
as sour in himself as a crab-apple in spring. 

* Well, Masther Willie, whin St. Sinan had every 

sort ov fun an* pleasure out ov himself in his own 

place, he began to get tired ov it, an' to have a great 

Jongin' to thravel in fomn i^a-rts. No sooner said than 
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done, for he hired a big ship to take him on his 
thravels, an' be brought wid him a dale ov fine elo'es, 
an' a lot ov sarvants, an' everything that was shutable 
for a grand gintleman goin' from home. Well, my 
jewil, he sailed away wid himself, an' wint to powers 
ov places ; I disremimber the names ov 'em, but I know 
that they wor all in forrin parts. At last an' long run, 
he kem to a place called France, lyin' as I hear some- 
where in the Atlantic Ocean, an' I suppose it is the 
very place where that wicked villian Boney lives now, 
an' is carryin' on all his fightin' an murtherin' like the 
mad bull that he is. Well, ov all the places that the 
saint wint to, he liked France the best, for it was a 
lovely fine country, an' so it is to this day, for sure it 
is from it we get all the wine an' brandy on the sly, 
unbeknown to all the guagers an' I'evenue men, bad 
luck to the whole breed ov them ! The king ov France 
wa& a very dacent man, an' a rale jolly ould gintleman, 
that could take his glass without makin' any bones 
about it ; an' he kep' a fine open house, like the son ov 
an Irish king, wid a welcome for every wan that 
walked in wid his * God save all here.' So, my dear 
life, whin he hard that a sthrange gintleman was come 
to his country to see life, an' get some divarshun, he 
clapped his crown on the top ov his hat, an' took his 
skeptre instead ov a walkin'-stick, an' wint quite pro- 
miscuous to St. Sinan's lodgings, an give him the top 
ov the mornin'. To make a long story short, the king 
brought St. Sinan, home wid him to dinner, an' before 
the night was over the pair ov 'em was hand an' glove 
as thick as inkle- weavers.' 

* I forgot to tell you, sir, that the King ov France 
had a daughter that was the handsomest woman in 
the whole world, an' well she knew it ! She had it as 
a boast that she could make a fool ov any man, no 
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matther how wise or studdy he might be in himself; 
an' many's the poor misfortunate fellow, that found 
that out to his cost. Her father an' herself wor nather 
Catholics nor Protestants, but Fagins, whatever sort 
py a relligion that may be ; 'tis no great things anyway, 
if we're to judge of it by the behavor of them that 
practised it. In a short time St. Sinan an' the 
princess got to be great frinds, an' from frinds they got 
to be lovers. She so bewitched and deluded him, that 
he was never aisy but when he was in her company, 
an' he ris out ov all his ould coorses ov huntin' an' 
racin', for the sake of foUying her wherever she wint. 
She pretended to him that she loved him more than 
all the rest of the world, an' he was so foolish as to 
b'lieve her. At last he wint to the ould king, match- 
making for the princess. "I'm in dhread that you 
never would shoot me for a son-in-law,'' ses the king. 
" Why so ?" ses the saint. " Oh, becase I hear that 
you're a Catholic," ses the king again. " I am," ses 
the saint, as bould as brass, " an' so is all my people, 
an' I don't care who knows it," ses he. " We got our 
relligion from St. Pathrick, an' we're proud ov it, -an' 
ov him too,' ses he. " Well, I'm sure I have no objec- 
tion," ses the ould king, " but you must go elsewhere 
matchmakiu' on the head ov it, for yo'll get no wife 
from me," ses he. "No Catholic, nor Protestant 
either, shall ever put a ring on the finger of my little 
girl during duration," ses he. "Oh, millia murdhur!" 
ses the saint, " is that the way of it ?" — " The very way, 
thin," ses the king ; " so now, my fine fella, if you're 
not prepared to come over to our side fair an' aisy like 
a man, you can take to your scrapers, an' be oflF wid 
yourself to wherever you came from." 

'Well, Masther Willie, the poor saint set up the 
piZIaloo, an' cried o\xt. murdher in Irish, but all he 
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could say was ov no use — he was tould that he should 
become a turncoat or go about his bisness. So he 
med up his mind to go off home the next day, but he 
thought it would be only good manners to take lave 
ov the princess before he wint. But the villain ov the 
world was determined not to let him go at all, for she 
liked him more than all her other bachelors, an' more- 
over, she was so proud and vain in herself, she couldn't 
bear to have it said that she was bate. So, if she put the 
comehether on him before, she put it on now twice as 
thick ; an' sure we all know, Masther Willie, how a 
colleen dhas can play the very mischief wid a poor 
boy whin wanst she sets herself out to do it rightly. 
So betune the deludherin' ov the young lady an' the 
skhamin' ov her ould heretic ov a father, the poor mis- 
fortunate saint was so bamboozled that he gave in 
intirely. I'm sorry to have to tell it ov a saint, but 
he gave up the relligion he got from St. Pathrick for 
the sake ov that enticin' young woman, an* he became 
a Pagin like herself, an' no mistake. Then, asthore 
machree, who but him ! Dancin' an' card play in' till 
all hours, when he ought to be in his bed like a dacent 
man, an' out all day long, horse-racin' an' cock-fight- 
in'. This was whin the weather was fine, you persave, 
an' when it wasn't they dhrew down a deck ov cards, 
for themselves, an' the whole lot of 'em had a comfort- 
able game ov " spoiled five." 

* This sort ov work wint on for a while, an' at last a 
day was named for the marriage. But, behold you, 
another man that was thravellin' about arrived in 
France ; he was richer an' handsomer than St. 
Sinan, an' the minnit that the flighty princess laid her 
eyes on this new spark, she fell in love wid him, an' 
turned her back intirely on the poor saint, afther 
makin' such a hare ov him. The foolish ould king 
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couldn't bear to conthradict her, whatever she did, so 
be tould her to plase herself an' welcome, for that 
'twas all aiquil to him. I promise you, St Sinaa 
very soon got the could sbouldther from the hopeful 
pair, an' when he up an' axed the rason ov such bad 
threatment, they only tould him to hould his whisht, 
an' not to be botherin' 'em. Betune you an' me, he 
only got just what he desarved ; still an' all, 'twas hard 
on him. He reminded them ov their promise, an' ov 
how he gave up his relligion on the strength ov it; but 
they only gave him such a ballyraggin' that he had to 
take to his heels an' make a run ov it. So you may 
be sure that when he wint back to his lodgings he 
was in the heighth ov bad humour, an' cried an' 
bawled, an' clapped his hands^ wid the dinth of rale 
madness an' passion. 

* " Ob, then, what bad luck I had intirely," ses he, 
" an' to come across such a pack ov hay then vagabonds! 
The ould boy will never have his own until he has fast 
hould ov the pair ov them, an' his own dear bargain 
he'll have whin he gets them, for if any wan was able 
for him 'tis that pair ov hopeful pups," ses he. " Oh, 
then, may all sorts ov misfortune attind 'em night an' 
day, the thieves ov the world !" ses he. ' But sure, 
'tis meself I ought to blame, an' no wan else," ses he, 
" for I gave up my relligion to curry favour wid 'em, 
the pair ov tories — that Freny the robber was a joke 
to 'em for villainy !" ses he. " Oh, saints above ! what 
a holy show I med ov meself, to become a turncoat, 
and renage from the catechism that I was taught by 
St. Pathrick himself, when I was young an' innocent. 
An' all for a pair ov black eyes !" ses he. " Oh, vo, 
vo 1 was there ever in this world so misfortunate a 
sinner V ses he. When he was tired ov moaning 
an' groaning, he .fell down on his knees an' axed 
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Qod's parding for all the sin that he committed, an' 
all the scandal that he gave. An' while he was on his 
knees, he med a solemn vow, that short or long as 
the rest ov his life might be, he'd spind it in praying 
an' doing pinnance for his sins; an' moreover, that 
from that day till the day ov his death he never 
would look on a woman's face. You persave, Masther 
Willie, he took a hathred ov all women, in regard ov 
the mane thrick that one ov them played on him. So, 
my jewil, he ordhered his own man to pack up his 
carpet bag an' all the rest ov his thraps, an' he sailed 
away wid all his sarvants, an' you may be sure that 
he never axed the princess for a lock ov her hair as a 
keepsake. They thravelled a long way in the big 
ship, but this time it wasn't lookin' out for sport an' 
divarshun, but for some lonesome place where a 
woman could never find him out. Well an' good, 
they wor sailin', sailin', ever an' always, till they 
sailed a'most round the world, but still an' all they 
never came to a place that the saint thought was 
lonesome enough for him. At last they wor over- 
taken by a great storm, an' for three days an' nights 
were scuddin' along undher bare poles, and in the ind 
they wor dhriven into the Shannon. The very minit 
that he laid his eyes on Inniscathy, hesaid that it 
was the very place he was lookin' for, an' that it was 
God that dhruv him into it. So he landed on the 
island, and returned great thanks to God. Thin he 
sent his sarvants far and near to gather in all the 
masons an' thradesmen ov every sort that they could 
find, an' my hand to you that it wasn't long until he 
built eleven beautiful fine churches, an' whin they 
wor finished, he built the grand round tower for a 
belfry. Afther that he gave himself up entirely 
to relligion and prayers, an' was the most devout man 
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that ever was in Ireland since St. Pathrick, barrin' 
St. Bridget, who was a holy hermit that lived in the 
hollow ov an ould three in the County Elildare, only 
that she wasn't a man at all, but a very devout 
woman. A great many holy men who wished to give 
up the world an' do pinnance came to Inniscathy an' 
joined St. Senanus, for his name was up both far an' 
near for sanctity, an' there was nothing from that out 
for more than a thousand years, but the voice ov 
prayer an' praise goin' up to heaven day an' night 
from Scattery Island, an' that's why it will be called 
the Holy Isle for evermore.' 

* And he always adhered to the vow he had made of 
never seeing a woman's face again ?' said William, much 
amused by the earnest countenance and manner of 
the sailor, who fully believed in every particular of 
the curious old legend that he had been relating. 

' Sure enough he did, sir, without any manner ov 
doubt. He stuck fast to that vow, through thick an' 
thin, for the rest ov his days ; an' becase wan woman 
did him a shabby turn, he gave the back ov his hand 
an' the sole ov his fut to all other women for ever. 
Great numbers of holy women, who h'ard tell of the 
sanctity of the monks ov Inniscathy — that was the 
name ov it, you persave,in the ould times — came from 
all parts ov the world, just to see St. Senanus an' to 
get his blessing, but they might as well have stopped 
at home. They all had their journey for nothing; 
for he wouldn't even let 'em land, afraid they'd pro- 
fane the earth ov his island by putting their feet on 
it. Even his own sisther came there to pay him a 
visit, in the heighth ov a great storm ; an' though she 
begged very hard for lave to come ashore till the 
weather would settle, the ould crussough* ov the world 

* Crussough— a cross, ill-conditioned person. 
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wouldn't hear to it, an' she had to be off like all the 
rest, though she was the child ov his own mother. If 
he wint asthray in the beginnin', sure he did great an' 
wondherful pinnance for it all the rest ov his Ufe, an* 
the sanctity of himself an' his monks was well-known 
all over the world.' 

* And what became of the French princess ? I sup- 
pose, as a matter of course, she and her new lover lived 
happy ever after.' 

* No, Masther Willie, be no manner ov manes. It 
turned out a very poor match for her ; for they led a 
cat an' dog life ov it, an' the poor ould king was so 
much torminted betune 'em, that he had to take to the 
whisky for comfort, an' he dhrank so hard that very 
soon there was an ind ov him. You persave, she only 
tuck up with this young man just to taze the saint, 
an' whin he left her there, she married the other in 
rale spite ; but her heart wasn't in the match at all, 
an' she never cared as much as a thrawneen for him. 
He found this out some way, an', moreover, was morfcial 
jealous ov her ; so there was nothing but bad blood 
betune 'em. But wanst the old king was dead, there 
was no pace at all, an' there wasn't a day that he 
didn't give her a fine lambasting. He tied her wan 
day to a post by the hair ov her head — an' beautiful 
hair it was, by all accounts — but she whipped her 
scissors out ov her pocket clever enough, an* cut 
through the hair, lavin' the best part ov it tied to the 
post. Then she ran away. She was thravellin' an' 
serenadin' all over the world for herself, till she come 
to Kildare, an' whin St. Bridget saw her, she took 
pity on her, an* gave her clones an' vittles, an' what 
was best ov all, she converted her to the thrue faith, 
an' gave her a cell in the new nunnery she was buildin* 
in Eildare. So you see, if St. Sinan was doin' 
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pinnance in Inniscatby, she was doin' it in Kildare, 

and by all accounts gave gi*eat edification.' 
Here there was a pause, and then Lanty said : 
*rm thinkin' Masther Willie, that though you 

listened so attintive to my ould shanahus, that you 

don't give in to it much/ 

* Well, Lanty, you tell a story right well, and there 
is as much truth in this old legend as in many others, 
and that is none at ail. But it passed away the time 
for us, so there was that much good in it.' 

* An' you don^t b'lieve the story ?' , 

*I must confess that I do not, but I would wish to 
do so if that would give you any pleasure.' 

' An' do you mane to tell me that St. Sinan wasn't 
there at all !' exclaimed Lanty, in great amazement, 
* Well, sir, I suppose the next thing you'll tell me is 
that Scatthery Island isn't there at all, right behind 
us, in the mouth ov the Shannon, an' that there are 
no ruins ov the churches nor no fine tall round tower, 
though we are afther passin' 'em by an' lookin' at 'em 
wid both our eyes ! Do you believe in St. Senanus at 
all?' 

' Certainly I do. He was the abbot of the monas- 
tery of Inniscathy, and lived there with his monks 
more than a thousand years ago.' 

'An' do you b'lieve in the seven ould ancient 
churches, an' the round tower that we passed by more 
than an hour ago ?' 

' Of course I do, since I have seen them, not only 
to-day, but on thousands of other occasions; and I 
believe that the churches were originally built by St. 
Senanus and his monks, but who built the round 
tower, or for what purpose it was intended, is what 
wiser and more learned people than I can possibly 
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pretend to be cannot decide upon. I believe there 
is no doubt that St Senanus was a holy abbot, who, 
with his community of monks, led an austere life on 
the island and devoted themselves altogether to con- 
templation and prayer. This is known from ecclesias- 
tical history as well as old traditions, and the ruins 
fully substantiate the story told by both ; but you 
know, Lanty, the story of his having been in France 
and falling in love with the beautiful princess, and all 
the rest of it, is neither more nor less than a myth/ 

' A what, sir V 

' Oh, a delusion — a dream — one of the fairy tales/ 

' But sure, Masther Willie, there was no fairy in it 
at all, sorra wan/ 

* Nor any princess either,' replied Burton. 

' There surely was, with pardon to you, sir ; for only 
for her an' the mane thrick she played on him, the 
saint would never have taken the great hathred of the 
women ; an' tis very well known that he med a vow 
that a woman should never put her fut on the island. 
Doesn't that very thing show you that there was a 
princess, an' that she thrated him badly V 

' Nothing of the kind. It was a common thing for 
the monks of the early Christian times to forbid the 
presence or approach of women to their monasteries, 
and St. Senanus only followed the general custom in 
this respect. But whether I believe your story or not,' 
he added, with a smile, * I can see that you believe it 
firmly yourself. There is one point, however, on which 
we are both agreed. We both believe that there was 
really such a person/ as St. Senanus ; that he and his 
monks lived on this island many centuries ago ; that 
they built those eleven churches, the ruins of which 
still remain ; and that their reputation for sanctity 
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and mortification was very great, and has come down 
to our own time. Will that satisfy you, oh most 
credulous of skippers T 

* I suppose, sir, 111 have to be content wid it,* 
responded Lanty, as he proceeded to fill a fresh 
pipe. 
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